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CBAPTBS I 


Friar Felix Fahri and others 


F rater Felix Fabri, he called himself, or F. F. F. for short. 
Haebcrlin^ says that his name was Schmidt, his fimiily noble, 
and their arms "a globe argent on a field table.” Not much 
it known of his life, except for those two periods when he went 
on pilgrimage, in 1480 to Jerusalem, and in 1483 to Jerusalem, 
Sinai, and Bgypt. 

He was bom about 1441 at Zilrich.* Brought up at the Domini¬ 
can convent at Basel he leamt there, besides “rdigious aiui holy 
writ,” at least something of gardening, so that in his wanderings 
he was curious of plants and flowers. He cannot have been much 
more than a boy when he wat professed as Friar, after a year’s 
novidatc, for he tdls us that this took place on the feast of 
St. Katherine of Alexandria (November a5th) 1453.* Even 
before he left for his first pilgrimage he had seen a Htde of the 
world. In 1457 he was at I^rzheim, perhaps for study. In 1467 
he was at Aix, and in 1476 in Rome. By that dme, or soon after, 
he was preacher at Ulm. He was at Venice in i486 and 1487 for 
the Comitia Generalia of the Dominican order.'f He died at 
Ulm in 1502.* 

Besides his Latin Evagatorium and a German accormt of the 
same pilgrimage, he wrote a Treatise on the City of Ulm* which 
contains information about the noble and mercantile fiunilies of 
the city and monasteries in and around Ulm, and some local 
description; a Historia Sueporum, a work entitled De Monasterio 
Offenhusano] a lost work on the siege of Rhodes; and according 
to Haeberlin an account, separate from chat of his fine pilgrimage, 
of his suy at Venice in 14^ and the journey as frr as Corfu.* 

* Haeberiia. P. D.. DUttrUtte hUttrlu tUlms vium tt ta ifit Pr. Micif 
t Davia, fluryfciSatS. Introd., p. r, MMa liut Felix wai worindal of htt order for 
Grrmroy iW>o isSd-ly. Hacbctlta. pp. ly-it, nrawinct • xiiuIm meement bur dincters 
widik. 
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But it is the book which he called his Evagatoriutn which is his 
great work, and, if we knew nothing else at all of him but what 
is to be found there, we should still feel that we knew Brother 

Felix very well . • •• 

The title itself was one of his pleasant but ponderous jokes. I 
am resolved,” he ays in his dedication, “that this book shall not 
be called a Pilgrimage, nor a Journey nor a Voyage, nor anything 
else at all, but I have determined that it shall be ttuly cndtlcd, 
r,->rr^ and known as the Evagatoxium Fratris FeUds Fabri," and 
we may translate that as we will by Wandering, or 

"Rambling,’' or “Straying of Brother Felix.” 

This “litdc book” he offered to his fellow Dominicans of the 
priory at Ulm, “not,” he hastened to warn them, "as containing 
nothing but the authentic scriptures.” No. This was a book to ^ 
read “with pleasure and amusement in the intervals of more ficuit- 
fol studies, or on hoHdays, thereby eschewing idleness and obtain¬ 
ing recreation. Therefore," said he, and we cannot know whether 
apologetically or with a chuckle, “therefore I have dared, among 
great things and true, grave things and holy, to mingle things silly, 
improbable, and comical.”* 

In all this, nicely balancing himself between depreciation and 
commendation of his own work, he spoke the truth, except when 
he called it a “little book,” for the Fratris FeUds Fabri Evagatorium 
contains the most varied, profuse, and entertaining medley of 
piety and frivolity, shrewdness and simplicity, observation and 
creduHty, all heavily garnished with classical and theological 
learning, and illuminat^ by the Friar’s own good humour and 
inexhaustible gusto of living. But in the nineteenth-century 
edition it runs to three volumes and nearly fifteen hundred pages. 

Before we follow him upon his two journeys how'cver, it will 
be well to try to set him against the background of his time, and 
among some of the vast company of pilgrims who made that 
same journey during the fifteenth century and left a record of 
experiences. That company was drawn from every Christian 
country, and the literature of their journeys combines devotional 
reflections with personal experiences; jumbles together pagan 
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myths, Christian behef, and garbled history; records the measure¬ 
ments of the Holy Sepulchre and the dunt of little Moslem boys 
at school; and in addition may oflfer to the reader such advice, 
information, and instruction as is now to be found in the voluma 
of Baedeker. 

In the fifteenth century the stream of pilgrim travel to the Holy 
Places of Palestine still ran foil. The flow had begun more than a 
thousand years before, and throughout the later Middle Ages the 
devout and adventurous had made that journey in cvcr-increasing 
numbers. In the next century the supply wu to dwindle, as the 
northern nations left the Roman Church; but even before thay 
time came, events had taken place which shifted the whole 
of political and commercial power in the Mediterranean; and as 
these events afi^ted the conditions of pilgrim travel, it is necessary 
that they should be briefly stated. 

For our purpose the century may be divided into three unequal 
periods by two momentous happenings. The first of the 
fiiU of Constantinople to the Ottoman Turb, brought to an end 
the existence of that empire which, rather rhan anything in the 
West, was the true heir of Rome. Yet the Turkish victory of 1453 
neither began nor ended the advance of the enemy, who already 
at the beginning of the century had been threatening the weaken¬ 
ing defences of the Bastem empire, who by the year 1500 was 
master of the greater part of the Balkan Sutes, and who, less than 
twenty years after that, was to bring down the rival Moslem 
power, that of the Mameluke sultans, and so to add Egypt and 
Syria to the Ottoman Empire. 

It was Venice who, for the sake of her own colonial possessions 
and the trade upon which the whole fiibric of her power was 
built, must succeed to the part played by the Eastern emperors. 
After the defeat of her great rival Genoa, Venice was unquestion¬ 
ably the fint maritime and commercial power in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and from 1456 the only Latin state still having a foothold 
on the Greek mainland. As such she must stand free to fare with 
the growing power of the Ottoman Turb, somerimes at open 
war, sometimes in an uneasy, humiliating, and cosdy peace. 
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Yet for all th** drain upon her riches which this meant, and for 
all the hazards which the continually perturbed state of the Levant 
set in the way of the steady flow of trade, she still prospered. If one 
trade route were blocked her merchants would be found at the 
westward gates of another. Timur s smash-and-grab raid in the 
first years of the century and the destruction of the kingdom of 
Armenia obliterated the old commuiucations across Asia Minor; 
the fill of Constantinople barred the Black Sea to ^ West; but 
there were «till two main outlets at which Venetian merchwts 
might tap the rich Eastern trade; that is to say the ports of Beirut 
and Alexandria. To these, as well as to the Barbary coast, to 
Flanders, to rude and distant England, the Venetian State sent a 
regular and carefully regulated service of galleys and sailing ships. 

Beirut was the port for Damascus, and to Damascus, jolting 
slowly upon the backs of slouching camels, came out of Asia, 
Persian gums, silks, precious stones. At Damascus gathered the 
merchants of many natiom; a Burgundian who was there in 143a, 
speab of Genoese, Venetians, Catalonians, Florentines, and French, 
as well, of course, as Jews and men of the various races of the 
Levant and of the Near East’ So important was this northern 
Syrian trade route to Venice, that the Republic kept consuls at 
Damascus and Aleppo, and on the coast, at Beirut and Tripoli.* 
And, besides the service of galley to Beirut, every June another 
fleet sailed for the sake of the Syrian cotton crop.* 

But of greater importance than any Syrian market in the com¬ 
mercial system of Venice was the port of Alexandria, since there 
was to be found the chief Mediterranean exchange for the spice 
trade. Ivory, silk, pearls, precious stones ranked high among the 
merchandise of Venice, but spices for higher, with pepper first 
among all spices. What, at the other end, the spice trade meant 
to the West can be read upon the pages of any medieval account 
book or cookery book, and the reflective student of such domestic 
records may observe how here, agam, the cook s ladle has had its 
share in ruling the world. 

At the markets of Alexandria, Venice was the chief of all the 
European nations. In spite of all the perverse vagarks of the Mamc- 
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luke sultans, whose greed might send up prices to a crazy figure 
and whose gusts of fiiry might inflict upon patrician Venetians a 
slave’s flogging, to the Republic the game was worth the candle, 
since customen in Germany, France, England must pay what 
price she chose to ask. 

But in 1487 Bartholomew E>iaz rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope, and eleven yean later Vasco da Gama brou^t his ships 
into the port of Calicut. Here, ahrupdy, ends our second period. 
What the opening of the Cape route meant, the Venetian mer¬ 
chants them^ves at once recognized. When the news of Vasco 
da Gama’s successful voyage became knovm "all the dty of 
Venice was greatly impressed and alarmed, and the wisest men 
held that this was the worst news that could ever come to the 
dry."** They did not need to be told that cargoes such as their 
own, so often transhipped and passing through so many hands, 
could not compete with those bou^t, as the Portuguese were 
buying, in bulk and on the spot. 

What they foresaw took litde time to become apparent. In 
1498 there was so much pepper in die Alexandrian market that 
the Venetian merchant captains lacked money to buy all dut was 
there. Four years later, at Beirut, the Venetians could find but 
four bales, and even in Alexandria there was litde to be had. From 
this time onward that scardty was to continue. Occasionally there 
were no spices at all to be bought; usually the galleys must re¬ 
turn half empty, while the price of their merchandise,because of 
its rarity and because of "the exorbitant dues exacted in every one 
of the Sultan’s dominions’’ had been increased a hundredfold.^* 

So the fifteenth century closed, in the Mediterranean, upon a 
changed political balance and upon a shifi in trade which helped 
to tip dut balance still further. For the Portuguese had not been 
the only seafarers to attempt a new way to the Indies, nor was it 
only the Cape route to the Spice Islands which had been opened 
to the nations of the Adantic seaboard. Between the voyage of 
Diaz and the arrival of Vasco da Gama at Calicut, Columbus had 
reached his "island of Antilhe,’’ and it was not long before 
Europe knew that a continent lay to the west and believed it to be 
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a coadnent of unimaginable ciches. A man did not, in 1 500 » noed 
(Q Jjg very wise to guess that, in the future, trade, and with it 
power, would begin to run into unaccustomed channek Not 
even t^ wisest could have known, however, that before the new 
century’s end what the Portuguese had won from the Venetians, 
would be tearing from the hands of the Portuguese. 

But this is to look forward too frr, and our pilgrims of the 
fifteenth century were not looking forward at all, but back toward 
certiin stupendous, all but incrcible happenings, localized at a 
village, in a small dty, and upon the shores of a little inland sea. 
It was to that point in time at which, they believed, time had been 
broken into by eternity, that they looked, and so, with a fiuth not, 
perhaps, always so simple as we in this age are inclined to think, 
but un^dowed by the perplexities, sorrows, and angen of 
sixtecnth<entury religious controversy, they set their frees to¬ 
ward Jerusalem. Upon that journey only a very fisw were greatly 
concerned cither with commerce or with politics except as the 
vicissitudes of these threatened their safety or comfort. It is not 
therefore on such subjects that the accounts of pilgrims may most 
fixiitfully be searched, but for petty arrangements of daily life, 
trivial and enjoyments, profound bdiefr and emotions, 

manifestations of religion comical, pathetic, perfunctory, or sin¬ 
cere - in a word for the humanity common to these pilgrims and 
ourselva. 

Of that baker’s dozen of fifteenth-century pilgrims who went 
to Jerusalem either before or after or actually in the company of 
Fdix Pabci, and to whose fiir less voluminous narratives we shall 
go from time to time for some anecdote or comment which adds 
to our picture of the pilgrims’ world, the first made the “Jerusalem 
Journey’’ in 1413. Margery Kempe was the wife of a burgess of 
Lynn, the mother of fourteen children, a woman who had bustled 
and blundered through life trying to make money by brewing, 
but the beer would not prove; or by ruiming a horsemill, but the 
horses decided one day ^t they “would rather go backward than 
forward.’’^* Margery, already troubled by religious hysteria, saw 
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in these untoward speculations the directing hand of heaven. 
More and more she longed for some form of religious life; she 
took to roaming from shrine to shrine in England. Her husband - 
“he was ever a good and easy man" - went with her, suffering 
her vagaries with an exemplary patience. She tried for a long time 
to persuade him to take with her the vow to live chaste. Always 
he refused. At last “it befell upon a Friday on Midstunmer Even 
in right hot weather, as this creature [Margery] was coming from 
York-ward, bearing a bottle with beer in her hand, and her hus¬ 
band a cake in his bosom,” he told her that, upon conditions, he 
would agree. So the two of them, kneeling together beside a way- 
side cross, made their vow, and then “ate and drank together in 
great gbdncss of spirit.”^* 

But whether it was to worldly vanity or to devotion that her 
abounding energy was turned, Margery Kempe must be egre¬ 
gious. Even after her first conversion she had worn "gold pipes 
upon her head, and her hoods with the tippets were dagged. 
Her cloaks also were dagged and laid with divers colours that it 
should be more staring to men’s sight.”** Yean after, when she 
had fbrsaken.such vanities, she attempted to bully the Bishop of 
London and the Archbishop of Canterbury into giving her per¬ 
mission to wear a white gown and a ting, but they disliked the 
idea of “so singular a clothing,” and though she talked to the 
archbishop in the garden at Lambeth “till the stars appeared in the 
firmament,” and though she roundly rebuked him for “the great 
oaths swearing” of his household, she had to start on her pilgrim¬ 
age in a less striking garb.** 

That autumn she sailed from Yarmouth, a pilgrim with all the 
uninhibited fervour of the earliest times. So voluble, so aggressive, 
so lachrymose was her devotion that those in whose company she 
sailed lost patience with her. Either, they said, she must eat meat 
and drink wine at meals as they did, must ‘leave her weeping.... 
and not speak so much of holiness,” or they would no loiter 
have her with them. Of course she refused their terms; of course 
she continued the pilgrimage, sometimes in touch with the un¬ 
willing, protesting company, sometimes alone; now despised and 
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mocked by them, for her piety was of that sort which invites, 
which even delights in, contumely; now vindicated by the ap¬ 
proval of more discerning and spiritually minded persons. She 
sailed &om Venice with the fellowship, but on board ship a priest 
stole one of her sheets and her maid deserted her; at the end of the 
voyage she professed herself to be in charity with them - "and if 
any of you hath anything trespassed against me, God forgive it 
you, as I do."** But she was not any the less scrupulous to record 
their ill behaviour. 

It was at Jerusalem and in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
that she was for the first time visited by the faculty of "crying in 
contemplation.*' "Plenteous tean,"she had had before, "and many 
boistous sobbings," but this went beyond meastue, and was a 
"crying and roaring ... so loud and so wonderful that it made 
the people astonished." The gift, or affliction, was to grow upon 
her until "once she had fourteen in one day," and it was to cause 
her considerable unpopularity, folk at home complaining that 
"she howled as it had been a dog ..." "... Some said it was a 
wicked spirit vexed her; some said it was a sickness ... some 
banned [cursed] her; some wished she had been in the haven; 
some would she had been at sea in a bottomless boat.. 

Her return journey foom the Holy Land, and indeed her whole 
life after, was passed in this atmosphere of hysterical and militant 
devotion. She provoked and clearly enjoyed opposition, having 
always the most religious conviction that it was hn duty to exhort 
and if necessary to rebuke. "To them that doubted not nor mis¬ 
trusted not in their asking, her crying greatly profited to increase 
of merit and of virtue. To them tl^ little trusted and little 
believed peradventure was little increase of virtue and of merit."** 
One who could use such a summary and subjective method of 
dividing the sheep foom the goats is unlikely to have placated 
opponents. Many must have found her intolerable, and it is 
not surprising that "there was none so much against her as 
her daughter [in-bw] that ought most to have been with 
her.” 

Yet, at the comfortable distance of over five hundred years, it 
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is possible to like Margery Kempc, if only for the sake of the 
pungent Chaucerian flavour, the mass and drive of her personahty. 
And we may add to this, upon the credit side, her treatment of her 
husband in his old age. For he, good man, when over sixty, “as 
he would have come down from his chamber barefoot and bare¬ 
legged, he slithered or else failed of his footing, and fell down to 
the ground from the gresses, [stairs] and his head under him.. /' 
Tom between the claims of affection and piety Margery chose the 
humble way, “and kept him years after as long as he lived, and 
had full much labour with him, for in his last days he turned 
childish again, and lacked reason.. 

On Monday, February 27, 14x7, a Gascon noble, a cousin to 
the Coimt of Foix, left his home to make the “Jerusalem Voyage.” 
This was Nompar, lord of Caiunont, of Castekau, of Castelculier 
and of Berliguiires, a youi^ man of twenty-seven years. With 
the opening of the second part of the Hundred Years’ War France 
had become once more a battleground; so disturbed was the 
country that de Caumont did not take the ordinary pilgrim 
route, by Venice, but made for Barcelona, there to find shipping. 
Before he left he drew up a series of “Ordonnances” for his people 
to observe while he was away; they are mostly of a moral nature - 
lay folk are to live in peace together, priests are to be constant in 
prayer. For de Caumont was a mao of deep and gende piety; he 
knew the waste and wickedness of war and lamented them in 
words that come home to this generation since men still “do not 
cease to make war, to take towns, to kindle fire, to force women, 
and to destroy the folk that cost Our Lord so dear."'* 

It was in the true spirit of pilgrimage that be left the wife and 
children he so gready loved - the wife to whom he always refen 
as “m’amye,” “my darling,” and the “young and innocent” 
children for whom, two years before, he had written a book of 
moral precepts, the opening words of which are like a window 
giving upon a medieval springtime: “I, lord of Caiunont, being 
twenty-five yean old, was walking in a fiur flower garden where 
many birds sang sweedy and graciously.”'* 
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The young man nude his pilgrimage, received knighthood at 
the Holy Sepulchre, and returned in sa&ty. But he was not to 
live out his life at home, ruling the folk he knew and walking in 
the “fidr flower garden** of his casde. He was one of those who 
stood by the English overlords who had held Guienne for so long. 
In 1443 Charles VII disinherited him in flivour of his younger 
brother, and Nompar, Seigneur de Caumont, came to England, 
an exile, and died there three yean later. 


After de Caumont come two more Frenchmen, die first of 
Flanders, the second a man of Guienne; both noblemen and both 
servants of diose duka of Burgundy who, from their capital at 
Dijon among the vineyards, ruled also over Brabant and the 
w^thy sorting towns of the Low Cotmtries. Much of the history 
of France in the first half of the fifteenth centiuy was determined 
by die friendships and enmities of the Burgundian duke. A six¬ 
teenth-century Carthusian, pointing to the hole in the skull of 
Duke John made by his assassins at Montercau, could tell the king 
of France of that day, “Through this hole. Sire, came the English 
into France,’’ and speak the essential truth, for it was to avenge his 
frther’s murder that Philip the Good threw all his power into the 
scale against the Orleanists, among whom he reckoned the king 
of France, and allied himself with Henry V of England, the victor 
of Agincourt. 

We are not concerned with the political results of that alliance - 
and what they mi^t have been but for the early death of Henry 
no one can now guess <- but the connection between Burgundy 
and England is interesting when we consider these two pilgrims. 
For quite apart from self-interest and the hard realities of statecraft, 
Henry and Philip were drawn together by one common and 
hereditary aspiration. Henry’s frthec had fought for the Cross in 
Prussia and made the Jerusalem pilgrimage. Philip’s father had 
been taken prisoner at the frU of Nicopohs (Nikopol), fighting 
against the Turk; his grandfrther had reached Venice on his way 
to Jerusalem only to be turned back by a temporary ban laid by 
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the Republic upon the passage of pilgrims.** With such preced¬ 
ents, and given not only the political drcumstances of their day 
but also the character of the two men themselves, it was not un- 
iiatural dut the thoughts of both king and duke turned toward the 
old Western and Christian ideal of crusade. 

At the beginning of the century the eyes of Christian princes had 
been drawn to the Levant by that catastrophic att^ on the 
growing Ottoman power by Timur, “the Scourge of God,” who 
swept like a whirlwind through Asia Minor and Syria, leaving, as 
traces of his passage, ruined and empty dries, and, outside the 
shattered walls, tall pyramids built up of the skulls of their 
defenders. For a few years after that colossal raid, of which, in 
&ct, the force was spent almost as soon as Timur died on his 
way to conquer India, it seemed possible for Europe to hope that 
the tide of Ottoman conquest had been checked, since Moham¬ 
med I, son of Timur’s captive Sultan Bayazid, had to rebuild the 
unity of the Ottoman power in Asia Minor; the Turks had lost 
nearly all their European possessions except Adtianople, and were 
soun^y defeated at sea by the Venerians oS* Gallipoli. 

It was upon this seemingly hopeful prospect that Henry V, a 
captain never defeated in the field and in 1419 the arbiter of 
western Europe, looked out. A superb soldier, with a nature at 
once cold and fanatical, he began to dream of a greater crusade 
than his Esther’s venture in Prussia. Let but the schism of the 
Church be healed, and he might lead the English archers, as well 
as the combined chivalry of England and France, to recover the 
Holy Places. Nor was he a man to allow even such a grandiose 
ideal to remain without its foundation upon exact knowledge of 
those practical details which determine strategy. 

It was therefore to make a preparatory military reconnaissance 
that some time probably in I4ai Gilbert de Lannoy, the Fleming, 
chamberlain to Philip of Burgtmdy, ’’undertook the Jerusalem 
Journey by land at the request of the king of England, and of the 
king of France, and of Monsdgneur Duke Philip, chief mover.”** 

Dc Lannoy was a good choice. A man of war from his youth ~ 
his first taste of fighting was gained in a raid upon the Isle of 
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Wight - he had already made the Jerusalem and Sinai pilgrimage. 
This time he set olT for die Holy Land neither as an ordinary 
pilgrim nor by the ordinary pilgrim's route. He went first as 
ambassador, accompanied by a herald, through Prussia, Poland, 
and Russia, distributing gifts of jewels firom the long of England 
to those rulers through whose territories he passed. From Coo- 
standpole he sailed to Rhodes and there deposited the golden 
clock intended for Sultan Mohammed but made superfluous now 
by his death. At Rhodes also he left all his company but two; the 
rest "were very displeased at that,” but now de Lannoy muse 
travel without ostentation, "so as to accomplish my inspection 
mote discreedy.”** 

He began hk investigations in Egypt, covering them under the 
convenient pretence of pilgrimage to Sinai, and then moving 
northward into Palestine. The result he recorded, and had two 
copies made of it: one for the king of England, one for his own 
master. 

"This is the report Messire Gilbert de Lannoy, Knight, made. 
Upon visits to divers ports and rivers by him paid, as well in 
Egypt as in Syria ... By the command of the most high, most 
puissant, and most noble prince King Henry of England... whom 
God assoil.”“ 

"Whom God assoil.” De Lannoy had not yet returned from 
diis journey of invesdgadon when Henry died at Vincennes with 
his last dioughts on the Holy City. “Lord,” he had prayed when 
he caught in the chanting of the priests the name "Jerusalem,” 
"Thou knowest that mine intent hath been, and yet is if I mi^t 
live, to re-edify the walls of Jerusalem.” 

£>e Lannoy's report was wiicteu to supply informadon on the 
military sttength and strategic layout of Egypt and Syria. Not 
Calvary and die Holy Sepulchre but the walls, towen, ditches, 
the water supply of Jerusalem; not the errors of heterodox 
Christian sects but the fighting qualifies of Syrian, Saracen, Turk¬ 
oman, and Egyptian were his concern. It is idle to hope to find in 
such a document any disclosure of the writer's personality. All is 
as it should be, terse, concentrated upon the m^tary object. The 
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interest of the treatise, apart from the very precise information 
which it gives about the Holy Land, lies in the motive which had 
caused it to be compiled. 

What Henry, with his genius for war, had purposed and might 
have achieved, continued for Philip of Burgundy as an aspiration, 
not so much to reconquer as to defend what was left of Christian 
power in the East. For after the accession of Murad II in 1421 it 
soon became apparent that the Ottoman power had paused only 
to consolidate itself and now was on the move again; Venice lost 
Salonika, Serbia was defeated, Hungary devastated, and Greece 
sufiered the first of the Turkish attacks. 

Yet for years Philip of Burgundy kept the Holy Places in mind. 
He paid for a hospice for pilgrims to be built at Ramie; he pre¬ 
sent to the Franciscans at Mount Sion, for the Chapel of the Last 
Supper, a magnificent set of upestries, interwoven widi gold.** 
How seriously he in his turn contemplated the possibility of a 
crusade it is not easy to say. He had de Lannoy*s report to go on; 
he also caused to be translated, under the title Advis direetif pour 
faire le passage (T oultre-mer, a Latin treatise then commonly ascribed 
to the fourtcentlKcntury Burchard of Mount Sion.” He cer- 
uinly considered one project of intervention after another, and 
even when Constantinople lud fitllen he held at Ghent the great 
Feast of the Pheasant. Edward m had sworn upon the White 
Swan to recover his kingdom of France; in the same tradirion of 
chivalry the duke swore upon a living pheasant, collared with 
ruby and diamond, to rescue the lost imperial dty. 

But a httlc more than twenty years b^re that he had sent out 
upon “a distant and secret journey" his chief esquire carver, 
Bertrandon de La Broequi^re.* I^ La Broequi^ went to 
Jerusalem; he was balked of the Sinai journey by an untimely 
fever, but what he next set out to do was something fix more 
hazardous, was in fict, so they told him, impossible. For he had 

* la hk accoiiat of hit advenaue, wiitcea many yean aft e r war d, de La Bracquitte 
tpeakt at ihou^ hit Joucaey hid been oodertaktn on hit own iaWadTe. Boa the entry 
quoted abom, ditcorend by M. Ch. Sc hefa , Lt BnctuUit, Incrod., p. xvii, ibowi 
aeatly diat the ’’aecrec journey” foe the expecun at whkn ihe aquite carver received an 
aOowanoe at £»oo wai a miiiioa co tr ua t ed lo him by the duke. 
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undemken to cross Asia Minor to the Turkish capital, Brusa, and 
so by way of Constantinople home. 

Kk went north to Datnasets to make inquixia and sadsfiod him¬ 
self that at least he knew how to begin. His companions. Biugund- 
ian nobles like himself, tried to persuade him to take ship with 
them to Venice and so home. He refused. They sailed firom Beirut 
and he remained. At Damascus once more he bought * a little 
horse,” which, he says, turned out to be very good; the clothes of 
a Saracen slave; a sword which he must keep hidden; and some 
other necessaries. He knew no word of Turkish, Arabic, Hebrew, 
or Syrian, but a Jew wrote down for him a list of useful phrases in 
Turkish and ItaUan." So provided, he joined a caravan making a 
homeward journey foom Mecca to Brusa, a man so fearless that he 
could be friendly with all and could therefore &nd friends among 
even the wild Bedouin, a man who believed anything was 
possible to one who had health, a strong constitution, and some 
money. He was a devout Chiisdao, and would visit, at some risk, 
such a holy place as Nazareth; but he had the ordinary interests of 
a gentleman too. He noted down the Turkish method of burnish¬ 
ing and tempering steel; of shoeing, feeding, and training horses, 
and the horsemanship of their riders.** 

At last, after about a year spent in the journey, he reached 
Burgtmdy, “and 1 appeared in his [the duke*s] presence in the 
same clodses in which I had left Damascus, and I had led in the 
horse that I had bought in the same town, which had carried me 
into France.” The horse, the clothes, a Ladn translation of the 
Koran, and a life of Mohammed written at his request by the 
Venetian consul's priest at Damasciu, he presented to the duke. 

Our next pilgrim is yet anodier Frenchman, Louis de Rochc- 
chouart. Bishop of Saintes, who made his pilgrimage in 1461.** 
A very positive, even a domineering young man we may guess 
him, who, coming into his bishopic only the year before and upon 
a disputed election, was bold enough to go o^at once to the Holy 
Land and pugnacious enough to start proceedings against his 
Chapter even while in Jerusalem.*^ This character we might even 
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guess from his writing, thiiik'^aud "mmyopmiDQ" uc phrases 
whidi often recur, siad he obviously wis one who thought for 
himidf and, as he says, preferred to write down wliAt be himstdf 
saw rather than what he had read. If he quotes an authoricy - and 
he frequently quotes Bcdc - he will add perliaps ‘^with whom I 
agree,” but he will notice when things which he saw differed 
from Bede's atnoiini.** He listened and learned much while at 
Jcrmalcm &om "Friar Laurence the Sidlian," but he will tocor J 
a £iict which hrom his Own ohservaidan "is quite obvious" before 
remarking that "^Fiiar Laurence, on the other hand, says to the 
contrary.^' A man, we must auspeci, of a sharp tongue^ he will 
interject^ on ooeasiDn, a tartly humorotis: remark t PHate's homo, 
he says, "is in these days fairly well btdlt, and pretty good^ I do 
not know if it were so in the andent dme, but anyway Jt is good 
enough for a judge."’* In the same spirit he pithily describes the 
assistant SataoenmDerpretenas "twoUttlethieves"** 

Yet he was a man who had ff iends - for one of whom he kepit 
liii joumaJ and for whose bencht he notes the use of pitch fi™n 
the Dead Sea upon palm trees and vines "to prevent ants and 
slugs getting up to the bunches of fruit, B^it you, Master Peter dc 
Mamoris, following the advice of Palladium do this in a different 
way with axle gteasC atid ashes."** He bad too, I dtink, a kindness 
far animals; why, otherwise, should he take the trouble to notice 
that, though there was plenty of rain-water in the cistems of 
Jcrusiljem for mm and beast, yet '"the sparrows find it very 
difficult to drink. For they must go down into the depths of the 
dstem^ or they may not drink. But Master Stephen Talivchi 
provides them with water at his windaw, and pretcy near all the 
spAcrows of the city gather there."** 

From his pilgrimage he returned to long years of scriie with his 
Chapeer. More than once impristmed and constaudy at odds with 
diem and with their supporters, by 14M his reason, though he was 
now only fifty-three, became impaired. It is a sad endiug to the 
story of a imn whom in his writings the reader has. come to like. 

Three years before Bishop Louis, and again a year after. 
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William Wey, an F-nglith priest of the royal foundation at Eton, 
made the Jerusalem journey, having already accomplished the 
popular P-iigli-th pilgrimage to St. Janies of Compostella.” Closely 
connected with his account, so closely indeed that we can almost 
treat the two as one, is that of another English pilgrim, occasion¬ 
ally, but I chink erroneously, called “John Morcson.”* These two 
treatises, one of which must have bem copied fiom the ocher, or 
both from a common source, belong to a type of pilgrim htcra- 
tuie dificring firom any of those that we have yet considered. In 
both the account of die voyage is brief; the real purpose of the 
record is correedy stated m the tide of the second, Infomutcon for 
Pylgryma unto the Holy Londe. Instead of die sclf-rcveladon of 
Miugcry Kempe, the gende but chivalric piety of dc Caumont, 
the condse military notes of de Lannoy, de La Broequi^e’s lively 
narrative of adventure, Bishop Louis’ sharp personal observations, 
we have, in spice of a seasoning of copybook religion, the true 
guidebook, full of plain, homespun, useful fact: the mileage 
between towns, rates of exchange, a long and very informative 
shopping list, a tarid' of fees and dps to be paid in the Holy Land, 
word lists of Greek, of “the language of Moresque” and “of 
Turkey,” and, in as mercantile a spirit, an exact record of the 
indulgences to be gained at the Holy Places. 

There is nothing in either that is personal, and yet perhaps their 
flat udlitaiianism reveals a trait in the nadonal character. And there 
is besides something in each which, like straws on a wind, tells us 
that already in England a wind was blowing, and that it blew 
from od* the sea. 

In William Wey’s account of his journey to Compostella he 

* ^[grpta mtfa ihf Httf ed. G. H. Predi^ Roxburebe C 3 iilb, 

1S14. ThcMppoaidoacoM'^ohaMonKio’’waitbeiuiBeofapilgnmfeeiiueouvelMea 
ibaotled tpon (he {olIowiQi Mwetiee: ‘’TImn puaed from Vcoioe ... exatain pUgruns 
(OwirdJtnMakm ia a ^1 metthana [ak] ot Vetdee caQed Jolin Moteaoo.” But it li 

cieu (hM (be attne it cither chit of (he thip or of (he owner of die abi^ lod it it not 
diftodt (0 lecocnue under the Eogliih diagaue the name GioTaoBl Motoe^ At Venetian 
nmimei used for dhipa were fenioa^ pot ineo the frniMiiiic. it leems tbir tte Mine of 
the merthoit owner wu inieiided. ‘riie date of the vofice h given in brfmtitim far 
PlUHmt ante the Hat/ Lm 4 , cd. E. Goedon DuC Introd.. p. ix, ai relt. >447, oc 149a, 
lad ha holdi that the wriaer eofaed £roca Wcy. The odiioc M a^edinoai l» Pnustr end ifte 
Leaf 67 Hmry Emi if Dirkf ijpi, p. hdi, giver the date ai about I 4 S 0 ^ without 
•taoqg 1 leaaoo. 
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^topa a Tcnurk which m the add narrative us a sudden 

glimptc of the tuiiiibling waves of the Channel. "The first part cf 
Kn gland/' says he, "smu and peecelved by our sailocs is called 
Browsam Rocks; the seeotid is called Long Shipt, and these arc 
three rocks; the ihicd is called PopyHicupyl; the fourthj Mount 
Bay, the fifth Lisatd, of which people say - 

'Be die chord [churl] never so hard 
Ke shall gnake by the beard ere he pass Lyzarde.' 

He gives us, as well as diat rhyme, another, not this time either 
English or of the sea. For he writes down a stave of music and the 
words to it, under the heading "Cantus patvulorura Hyspanie 
saltantium ante peregnnationes pro hlanicys cc splintcis." 

And the song of the little Spanish hoys turning cartwhcch (or 
coppeu in front of the pilgrims vvis as follows: 

"SanCteJaco a Composwl da V0« Icvc avotictere, 

Sanccejaco bone bvon devose da de hou pardon. 

Bona tempe, bona vye, bona ventc, bon peepaHt, 

Da fityj kee sunt assm tnu branct a VOWte cutfCSC-'^' ** 
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And oven in, the wooden prose of the It^iyrtiKten fiff Pylgfytms 
there is a single phrase which, it stems to me, is a presage of what 
is to be found, so richly strewn, throughout the pages of Richard 
Hakluyt, 

*'lh the seven and twenty day” - so runs the opening sentence 
of the curt natradve of the voyage - "there pasted ftom Venice 
uodex sail out of the haven at the sun gaing down, certain 
pilgrims + ■ 
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So wc come, not quite twenty years after William Wcy, to 
Friar Fdix Fabii him^, and at once in his narrative find our¬ 
selves in the midst of a profusion of trivial, precious, and very 
human detail. Nor is Rlbc's own account of those two pil¬ 
grimages of 1480 and 1483 the only one which wc have to draw 
on. Each time he w'cnt to Jerusalem the Friar travelled in the 
company of two other men who were to leave accoimts of their 
j'oumeys. On the “autumn voyage” of 1480 went an anonymous 
person, probably a clerk and almost certainly fi:om Paris, and 
Santo Brasca, a Milanese. Again, for the journey of 1483 we have 
as well as Felix's own, the records of Bernhard von Brcydcnbach 
and Brother Paul Walcher. 

It was a dangerous voyage indeed upon which pilgrims must 
embark in the summer of 1480. Venice had just made peace with 
the Turk after a war that had lasted seventeen years, but that war 
had been disastrous to her; not only had the long and costly effort 
drained her strength and wealth, but she had lost N^opont, 
though her tightening hold over Cyprus gave her some compensa¬ 
tion. Yet, if Venice wras at peace, and splendidly entertaining the 
Turkish ambassador, that did not mean that there was peace in the 
Levant. Already, before the pilgrinu left Venice, a Turkish fleet 
had raided and sacked Otranto, and the Knights of St. John were 
fighting in Rhoda for the Cross, and for life, against a great and 
sustained Turkish attack. 


With the Paris pilgrim wc come nearer to the diarist, that 
product of Renaissance individualism. He assures the reader that 
during the journey he wrote down “in the evening what during 
the day I had seen that was wotthy of notice, keeping ^thfiil 
record of those things which follow, not adding to them nor 
leaving out anything that was true, so fiir as we could know it by 
our eyes.” But we arc not yet very near, for what he thought 
worthy of record is hardly at all personal to himself, and not often 
concerned with those trivialities which, in the diary of the ordin¬ 
ary man, arc, for posterity, above rubies. His eye, however, was 
quick and keen, the eye of a man who knew when he had left 
behind his familiar things and embarked upon the great experience 
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of fondgti tTiavcl, “'Sissa/' he says, ifcec a long list of French towns 
and cici«i distinguished occasioiially by some such brief tenurk 
as "bonne viUe,” "viUic,” "chastcau" "Susa is die beginning of 
Picchnontj wbece they begin to Kcfcon the discanoe by miles; the 
docks begin to strike differently from those in Fiance foe they 
strike at noon twcaiy-foui hours; also afeer this place the women 
do not weaz hoods any more but only ooi& and kcichicis/**'' 

Venice he describes with enthusiasm and particuUrity:^ ofren 
referring it for comparison 10 dhcatit Paris^ "They say that there 
arc more boats in Venice tlaan diere are horses or mdes in Paris, 
and that more ship come there in a year than horses pass through 
Parij.'^ So'ittedmcs too he will surprise the reader hy a tiny driil, 
picked out from a crowded scene. The Turkisli atifoassador, who 
arrives in Venice while the piigrims wait for their galley to sail, 
goes glorious in red velvet, flowered with cloth of gold; at 
Modoji (Methone), on the voyage out, the Frenchman notices 
another Turkish envoy in blade velvet with a pattern of leaves of 
cloth of gold," 

Santo Branca, chc Milanese, made the pilgrimage in gEcaitcr 
comfort than did Felix, the clcik of Paris, or even the German 
nobles of the party. A wealthy young man, and of a noble bouse, 
when he concluded the account of his pilgrimage with a set of 
mstructions for any who might come after, he guoted what was 
perhaps a well known saymg among pilgrims, to the cfibct chat 
you should have among your luggage cwo sacks: the first was for 
padence, but the second must he foil of money. Two hundied 
Venetian ducats was the sum he advised, though 1^0 would do, 
IDO being ncccssany for ^y man "who values bis lifo and is used 
to living delicately in his home," and ^o for sickness or any 
other cmeEgcHcy,*^ Money and his Italian nationality together 
insured that the "pattono^' of die galley, a notorious skinflint, 
if no worse, should treat him "as a son''; that treatment included 
the advantage of Hving and eating with the captain, an advantage 
which Brasca candidly admits. 

So, with a guick, aniLued, interested glance^ the yonug man 
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went his way among the other pilgrims, paying more attention, 
or at least describing with more pardcul^ty the dress and cus¬ 
toms of the “Moors” and the curiosities of the bazaars ofjcrusalem 
than the Holy Places themselves, though it is true that he records, 
as no other, the prayers and chants used by pilgrims. He was 
sympathetic enough toward the discomforts and srifierings of his 
companions, but while German knights were dying of fever in 
the galley at Lamaca, Santo Brasca spent an agreeable few days in 
Nicosia with a Lombard merchant, returning to the ship in 
leisurely &shion just in time to sail, and in suc^ ample contort 
that even when ^ and his host spent a night under canvas they 
were served from silver.** 

Those two fellow pilgrims who were at Jerusalem with Felix 
in his second pilgrimage, Bernhard von Breydcnbach and Brother 
Paul Walther, present, curiously enough, a striking contrast not 
only each with the other but each also with Felix himself. Of all 
men few could be so impersonal as, in his book, is the noble 
chamberlain of Mainz, von Breydcnbach*, few more full of person¬ 
ality than Brother Paul of Guglingcn, friar of the Franciscan con¬ 
vent at Heidelberg, and Brother Felix himself. But again, no two 
men could be further apart in spirit than the cantankerous, self- 
tormendng Paul, and Felix, in whose record pleasant meetings, 
kindnesses received, laughter, friendships, good food and good 
wine take up so much space. 

Bernhard von Breydcnbach, a layman, fr>r all that he was canon 
of Mainz, was already, when be made his pilgrimage, a man of 
importance, being a member of that opulent Chapter which, 
when rebtiked by the pope for self-indulgence, excused them¬ 
selves by saying that they had more wine than was needed for 
Mass but not enough to turn their mills with. Red-haired, with 
his full red beard,** he moves importantly though indistinedy in 
the background of both Paul’s and Felix’s narratives. His own 
book is a curious production. Determined to produce a work 
worthy of himself and his subject, he went to the length of taking 
with him as frr as Jerusalem at least, an ardst, “the learned and 
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uigcnicrtii Erhard RcwicIik^'^ so that hfi should curuvingly dnw 
and Eepfoduict upon p^pcr things fair and lovely to the eye. Not 
Tvas this alL EHstrufidng hjs own powers as an author, von Bicy- 
dmbach later procured Priar Maida Roth, "an ciuiiicnt and 
vdtctabljc Doctor of Divinity," as Felix calls him, to write the 
book for him.** Friar Martin Roth may have been all that Felii 
proclaims, but the author of a book of travel is sadly handicapped 
when he has not himself made the jonmey. iTie result of Brey- 
denbach’s expendimte is a bcanbfully printed and illustcated 
vclume, containing colotired woodcuts representing various ports 
of call on the way to the Hioly Land, and also some of the many 
races and sects of Palesdoe. But as an account of 3 pilgrimage it is 
a dry thing. Much of its space is taken up by expcsiriou and t'O- 
fuurioa of the bclieis of Modems and of heretic ChrLStians, To 
give weight to charges against the Jewish race there is a laborious 
calculation of the sicfiotinC of compound interest which die usurer 
would receive at the end of twenty-two yean upon the loan of a 
Frankfurt florin; the total reaches doriiu, 16 shillings, and a 
few odd coppers- Apart from tliis, and a coupEe of borrowed 
receipts against hcas, wotsc, and seasickness, there is Httic in 
the account of thcjermaletnjoamcy but what is to be found ia 
the common stock of pilgrim lecords. 

The book of Brother Paul Walfher the FrancUcan bears the 
same tick, m that of the prosperous cathedral dignitary from 
Mainz, but thete is nothing else in them that is alike. With filar 
Paul we are oncc more in, the world of Margery Kempe, a world 
where the heavenly powers cotitend with Satan for the human 
soul, and through which that soul moves, stiptemcly selfoware. 
Like Margery the friar must tcvcal and JusdEy and betray himself, 
in something of the spirit of the great diarists but without the 

‘ Dbtu. BrtydtniaiJi, h, zdoimcxic, enuiden thaE Artal^V H 

19 iflUBfjEcJ wa Krtlllily bofwwine Sir pinpoM Petr 

SduMBer'i Typ^ but cf. B. Gnidan Uhls'. .FViflJid fiK>h[, lAiil4ti, ^ SJ. 

VhUi Enrydfinblch, [f, MUt], lUW) iJilpr«*Jv Sw Rewkh lioiDDpjn^ bam 

10 SiniJ; be iDiut (hieiicfdcE, ii hcul^ be iitaildfieit -wiifa thit irlto in mix'! ]lir, 

Ei'^r«4n^ U. It/J, it da:cnbcd U "ebuipstlSUd, evluirc Ul3 KTVui^' of the comit if 
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zest and dash of the Englishwoman’s egotism. His book, as well 
as being an account of his pilgrimage, is something of a Pilgrim’s 
Progress, something of a tragicomedy, told in a Latin of grotesque 
barbarity and by a method all his own, largely in a series of 
dramatic dialogues. Goaded always by his own nature, jealous, 
introspective, emulous, he went dirough Uic, finding his present 
company and profession always unendurable, hoping always by 
change to attain peace. 

The fint words of his book put the unhappy man at once 
before us: 

“When I considered how many yean, eighteen or twenty, of 
my youth I had passed in poverty and toil as a wretched poor 
scholar, I betook me, not for my soul’s salvation but for bread, to 
a certain order of Religious, the order, that is to say, of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and put on the black habit with the red cross. After a 
year’s probation I professed the Rule of St. Augustine. But alas, 
in that Order neither did I progress in tilings of the spirit; rather 
I sqwmdered in worldly vanity and profitlessly wasted eighteen 
yean. “ 

Even when, “not by my merits but only by the grace of God,’’ 
he experienced conversion and later join^ the Franciscan order, 
peace was no nearer. “Though I was able, in confession and by 
preaching, to hold out a helping hand to many, to myself I 
profited nothing, inadequate and inept as I was.’’ Once more he 
sought about for some refuge, and seemed to find hope of it in a 
plan to go to Jerusalem, and there, remote and in quiet, to reside 
among the Frandscans of Mount Sion. 

He received licence to do this and set ofi* upon his journey. But 
always his puritanical conscience tormented him. At a fiiendly 
Italian convent, “in bodily comfort and peace,’’ with good food 
well cooked after the fishion of the Italian brothen, and most 
delicious white wine, he found to his horror that he “... began to 
grow amazingly fat... ‘O wretched Brother Paul’ I said within 
myidf.’’“ 

Not that all hb self-depredation prevented him fix>m holding 
the conviction that the Heavenly Powers were keenly interested 
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in his case. If he had a stomach-ache, it was sent to him “de alto.” 
If, in a midnight expedition in the Holy Land, the untimely 
braying of his donkey might betray the presence of the pilgrims 
to lurking robbers, he had but to utter an argumentative prayer, 
the donkey was silent "at last,” and the whole party proceeded in 
safety, with the exception of some of the Saracen escort, who, 
being pagans, and therefore upon the periphery of Brother Paul’s 
pious influence, were allowed to £ill &om theic horses during the 
journey.*^ 

Brother Paul's technique of prayer resembled that of some 
modem revivalists. In perplexity he would address one of his 
reasoned and explanatory petitions above, and wait until "there 
came clearly into my mind the words ...” which gave the solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty. Sometimes the answer was as homely as it 
was detailed. While crossing the desert he suffered fiom what was 
probably a "desert sore”: in great distress be prayed to God and 
St. Catherine, and received in answer exact directions as to treat¬ 
ment: “Take salt and put it in water ...and so on.“ 

In his relations with his fellow men he was carping, suspicious, 
difhcult. As regtilarly as Margery Kempe, he was in the right, but 
he lacked her superb overriding confidence. Sometimes he will 
dress his fiulings in the most decent of disguises; sometimes he 
will reveal them with that nakedness of statement which is the 
true diarist’s gift, showing himself not as he wished but as he knew 
himself to be. At Hebron it was from the highest motives and 
with a flood of the most rational arguments that he resisted the 
rash desire of the other pilgrims to steal by night into the mosque 
in order to see the tomb of Abraham.** But at Alexandria he tells 
an anecdote which betrays the coward without attempt at con¬ 
cealment. His companion, disregarding Paul’s prudent counsels, 
got into trouble with "a black Ethiopian” who began to throw 
stones. Twice hit, "my fiiend began to throw stones himself, but 
the Moor shouted to other Moon. One of these ran up, and I 
fled, crying loudly to my fiiend ‘Run, rtm quick. You’ll do no 
good, but only make him more angry with us.’ That such a 
man as this should have dared the Sinai journey and even oflered 
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himself as one of the missionary friars required to teach Christian¬ 
ity to the people of the semi-mythical Prester John in Abyssinia 
gives the measure of his desire to escape from the irritations of 
hiunan contact. 

At the risk of delaying too long over Friar Paul I shall let him 
tell the story of his quarrel with that other friar, by name John 
Wild, whom he had chosen at Heidelberg to accompany him on 
hu pilgrimage. They were in Italy, on the road to Venice, where 
Broths Paul hoped to arrive in time to catch a galley going to the 
Holy Land. 

"But as we went it happened that my companion caught a 
catarrh or cold in the head, and he began to be downhearted and 
to trail along frr behind me, and the more I hurried the slower he 
came on, so that it looked as if he was doing it to spite me. 
Before that I had been able to tell from what he said that he 
would have liked to stay several days in every convent and place. 
And it seemed quite clear to me that what he wanted was to have 
an easy time, but I would not let him ... so we were on bad 
terms with each other though neither of us had said anything. 
Yet at Verona I said to him, 'If you are ill, say so, and stay 
here...!' He answered ‘No.’ However we stayed that Sunday in 
Verona.” 

On Monday, after Mass and a meal, they set oflT again, “and 
again, just as before, he followed a long way behind, but I dragged 
him along as best I could, through Vicenza and Padtu to 
Venice.” 

At Venice, to Brother Paul’s chagrin, they found that the galley 
had already left. It was Brother John’s opportunity and he took 
it, abusing the other for a hard man who would listen to no one. 
" ‘What’s the good of all your running now ?* ” said he. Paul gave 
no answer, but prayed for padence. 

Since it was impossible either to sail, or, without the Provincial 
Vicar’s permission, to remain in the Franciscan convent at Venice, 
the only thing to be done was to seek the Vicar at Mantua. So 
back they must go, hardly speaking to one another for twenty 
German miles, “but we marched as if alone, one in front, the other 
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£ir behind, divided both in body and mind but always within 
sight of each other,*' and as he went Paul turned over in his mind 
all the wrongs he sufifered - how he had trusted Brother John, had 
chosen him from the other fathers and brothers, had received his 
promise of loyalty and service, “and now he refused these, and 
was loyal only to himself, providing himself secredy with this and 
that which he needed, and forgetting all about me.*’ 

With such inflammable material it was only a matter of time 
before there was an explosion. And that evening, when, as 
Brother Paul put it, “the borders of the Mantua duchy were 
approaching to us,*’** the moment came. Brother Paul, fiu: ahead 
as usual, found that they had lost their way. It was too much. It 
was also a chance of getting his own back after the fiasco at 
Venice. "I became possessed by a terrible spirit, stood still, and 
waited for my companion.^ \t^cn he came up I shouted fur¬ 
iously, *I*m surprised at you: you were in this country before I was 
and you have no idea of the way...’ 

“And I threw in his teeth certain times when he had failed me; 
and what yet he would do, I knew not. At that he prompdy 
demanded permission to leave me, saying, ‘If I don’t please you, 
dismiss me and let me go.* ‘I shall be delighted,* said I at once, ‘to 
do what you ask.* And I added, ‘When we come to the Convent 
I will tell you so before the frthers so that they also shall know 
why we separate.* ** 

But first they must reach the convent, and as they went on “in 
silent rage .. .** and accompanied, no less, by God and the devil, 
they were met by some men of the country who warned them 
that, late as it was, they would be unable to cross the water which 
separated them from die convent where they hoped to spend the 
night. 

Their only altenutive, since it was too late to turn back, was 
to go on to another within the dty. But there, in the gate, they 
saw customs* ofEdals who, for fear of plague, were examining 
those who would enter as to where they had come from and what 

* TEk “tetrible (piric*' sppetn to have played ehe deoce with the Friiat'a LaiCsa. TV 
teottaot nm: ”Imiu in me ipiricna Mana aionit, espectas* iociuaa.'* 
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was their business. It was an awkward comer, but Paul, though 
almost despairing, was, after prayer, able to resign himself to 
God's will. 

“And just listco what happened. Who, hearing this will doubt 
that God did not do a mira^ ... For at once the divine mercy 
touched me, and I came cheerfully up to the men sitting in the 
gateway, greeted them pleasantly and went on. And they greeted 
me again, and said nothing else at all, nor did anyone stop us 
going in, but when we were within the gate a man came to us, 
as if he were a porter, and said, ‘How did you get in? What's all 
this now? Wh^ have you come from?' 

“My heart sank, but I answered with the truth; I would not 
lie; and I said, ‘We have come from Vicenza,’ 

“He was silent at once, said no more, but bade us go in peace." ; 

That was a great moment for Brother Paul, but a greater was 
to come. For not only did a man encountered by chance “in a i 

piazza” confirm, by his astonishment, the friar's triumph, but at 
the convent the brethren showed the most graofyuig amazement. 

“ 'How,' ” they asked," 'did you get into the city ? Who spoke i 

for you? Did you tell a mighty lie? Did you give surety?’... - i 

“I answered, ‘Our Lord helped us by his special grace.' ” j 

"Ipsi dixerufU, *CraUtis jimiter’ ” and what Aey said I am j 
tempted to translate by a modem locution: “They said, *You*re J 
telling us.’ 

So much, for the moment, of Brother Paul. He and Brother 
John Wild reached Jerusalem and there Paul remained until in j 

the summer of 1483 there came, among the pilgrims of that * 

season, a number of German knights and churchmen, among I 

whom were the dumberlain of the cathedral chapter of Mainz ' 

and Brother Felix Fabri of the Dominican house at Ulm. 

The last of our pilgrims came to Jerusalem in the final decade | 
of the century when there was peace between Venice and the T 

Ottoman Turks, and before the recent discoveries of the Portu- ^ 

guese had visibly affected the wealth and splendour of the Re- 1 
public. Not yet was it apparent to Italians that power was passing | 
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to the ruder nadons beyond the Alps, and even if power were 
lost all the graces of life still remained. Men bom in the rich and 
profuse Renaissance dvilizadon would, (or yet another half 
century at least, believe, as Venetian ambassadon to the court of 
our Tudor kings believed, that nowhere so well as in Venice 
would the unruly young barbarians be tamed by the expedence 
of living in a truly dvilized state. 

So Canon Pietro Casola, of a noble Milanese family, made his 
journey, in 1494., looking down, fitom the hdght of his urbanity, 
upon the jostling crowd of all those pilgrims whose homa were 
north of the Alps. 

*'I always let the Ultramontanes - who trod on each other’s 
heels in their haste to leave-rush in front.”** That was his 
practice, whether he were disembarking at Jaffa or visiting the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre. “As soon as I saw that the crowd 
of Ultramontanes had diminished, I went again with my lighted 
candle ... and I touched the places and relics... without any 
impediment.”** 

With men of his own race and class he kept none of this dis¬ 
dainful distance. The little supper, to celebrate the pilgrims’ de¬ 
parture from Venice, which Casola himself cooked, “Milanese 
frshion, especially a pasty,”** must have been a cheerful affrir, for 
the old man dose on seventy, cultured, witty, sophisticated, was 
ready to bugh, even at himself as he laughed when in a night 
alarm at Ramie, “half asleep as I was, I fdl from the plank [on 
which he slept] to the ground in such a way, that there was not 
a single pilgrim who came to grief... except Casola who fell off 
from his perch.”** 

This dignitary of the church, deeply learned in matten of 
linirgy but disillusioned and seasoned by sixteen years as secretary 
at the Milanese Embassy in Rome, looked at the world with a 
gaze at once critical and amused. The simple fervour of the true 
pilgrim was not to be found in one who could poke demure fun 
at apostle and evangelist, suggesting that the then Cathedral of 
St. Peter in Venice was bare of ornaments becaitse “St. Mark, who 
was his disdple, must have stolen them.”** 
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At Venice it was “to whole away the tedious time ..that he 
went visiting the neighbouring monasteries, and in these it was 
not the sanctity of the relia which he comments upon but the 
beauty of architecture, the gold and carving of choirs and stalls, 
a £i^e of marble and gold, a Pictii, “sculptured vdth such art 
and genius that, setting aside the hgiure of Christ, all the othen 
seem... alive .. .“** His interest in relia, when he doa specially 
mention them, is more that of an archaeologist than of a wor¬ 
shipper. The complete body of St. Simeon at Zara moved him to 
astonishment. It is, he says, “perfectly preserved, there is nothing 
in the world lacking.... The mouth is open and in the upper jaw 
there are no teeth; 1 was not surprised at that, because he was very 
old when he died... I went several tiina to see the relic... And 
the more I looked the more it seemed to me a stupendous thing, 
most of all when I remembered the time of his death, which could 
not be less than fourteen hundred and ninety-three years ago.“** 

Not even the sanctity of Jerusalem itself could disturb the 
equilibrium of his aesthetic judgment. Coolly and deliberately he 
set down his opinion of that goal of pilgrim desira, and it is a 
poor one. There is “one beautiful building, that is its Mosque.... 
I saw nothing else beautihil in the said dry.”*” Led about the usual 
tour of tlie Holy Places, he preserved his detachment. He had, 
he said, borrowing and elaborating the old saying, brought with 
him on pilgrimage three sacks, the first containing patience, the 
second money, the third £uth (by which, I thi^ we should 
understand “belicT'). So, describing a sight-seeing expedition in 
Jerusalem, he says, “When we had seen what the briars had 
wanted us to see - opening the 6 r$t and third sacks where it was 
necessary... we arrived at the Hospital all hot and covered with 
dust.. .*'** And it is quite clear that he enjoyed, far more than this 
trip with the fiiars, another day’s oudng when he was shown 
round Jerusalem by “a very agreeable Moor.” 

It m^t seem fitting that we should end our list of pilgrims with 
this Italian, since the close of the century, and more, t^ close of 
the whole Middle Aga, may be said to be theirs. Yet it was. 
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indeed, £ir more an opening than a dose, and through the door 
which Italy had set wide came stalking the young crude nations, 
staring, fumbling, quarrelling, but wiA the future in th dr greedy 
hands. 

So the last of all out pilgrims is one of Casola’s despised “Ultra- 
montanes,” a German noble, by name Arnold von Hatff. In spite 
of all the traditional record of indulgences, in spite of the number 
of pages u{»n which von HarfT, with rosary, script, and pilgrim 
stair, is depicted kneeling before die Three Kings, or St. Peter, or 
the crucified Christ, his book is far less a record of pilgrimage 
than of travel. His journey was made in company not with any 
band of pilgrims but with merchants going ateut tKwV business. 
And if he did not go as 6r as he said, yet he claimed to have gone 
to places which were the bourn of no pilgrim travel - to India, 
Madagascar, and the Mountains of the Moon. 

It matters little, for our purpose, whether he went to these 
places or not, whether or not he saw the white lions and white 
elephants at the court of the king of Phasagar** or the children 
playing in the streets of Lack with pearls and precious stones. 
What matters is that the claim was made, and that von Harff stood 
with one foot already in a world in which the pilgrim was to 
become a tare bird, a survival, a fieak; in which pilgrim galleys 
no longer sailed regularly firom Venice; in which an adventurous 
mind sent a man gadding cither into strange ways of thought 
and belief or out upon strange seas and round about the globe, 
but not along the ancient routes of pilgrim travel 



CHAPTER II 


Learning to be a pilgrim 


O f all our pilgrims only three - Margery Kempe, Friar 
Paul, and Felix - tell anything of the events and emo¬ 
tions which led them to take the pilgrim vow. Those 
which concerned Margery and Paul we know already; what 
Fdix reveak is not only more copious but in a completely 
different vein. Not for him were the struggles by which a wilful 
and unbalanced enthusiast won her way to go on pilgrimage; still 
less did he share those goading doubts and resentments which 
drove Paul Walther out &om the convent. 

What set Felix longing to make the journey was £rst his 
earnest desire to understand, in order to preach the Scriptures; 
and second that temperament of the bom traveller which, un¬ 
consciously but most vividly, he betrays in his narrative. The first 
he can well justify by refermee to St. Jerome; had not that saint 
said that “as they who have seen Athens will the better under¬ 
stand Greek history, and they who have sailed from the Troad... 
to Ostia on Tibur the third book of the Aeneid, even so he will 
more clearly imderstand the Holy Scriptures who has beheld 
Judea with his own eyes”? And Felix drives the point home by 
recalling how mete laymen “return [fiom pilgrimage] arguing 
about the evangelists and prophets, talking of theological nutters, 
and sometimes refute and inform learned and erudite persons 
when there is question of some difficulty in Holy Scripture.”* 
As for his temperament Felix was too far firom an introvert to be 
aware that he had such a thing. 

It it true that he had his own perplexities, but they w'ere strictly 
practical, and in retrospect, whm ^ two pilgrimages had turned 
him into a seasoned traveller, trifling. At the time, however, they 
seemed to be formidable, and *1 ran about hither and thither 
sa 
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more than I need have done, to obtain advice." For v^-hat about 
leave of absence? What about money? What about the perils of 
the journey? “I was frightened. I feared for my life. I dreaded 
the sea too, which I had never yet seen, but of which I had heard 
much.”* 

The first person whose advice Felix sought was Count Eberhan 
ofWiirttemberg, but he refused to commit himself further than 
to say that, like matrimony and war, a journey to Jerusalem, 
though good in itself, might turn out badly. “A noble old 
knight," whom Felix next consulted, and who himself had made 
the pilgrimage, declared that only his age prevented him from 
repeating it. A nun, "famed for her devotion, and remarkable, 
some thought, for holiness,” was even more encouraging. " ‘Go! 
Quick! Quick! ’ she answered with extraordinary joyfuincss, ‘make 
your journey. Suy no longer, and God be with you in the way.’ "* 
These words, spoken perhaps by Elizabeth Krelin, whom Felix 
mendom elsewhere as "most dear to me in God as spiritual 
mother, and in Christ as daughter." were enough for Felix. From 
that moment he began to make his preparadons. 

Diffictildes were soon overcome; a friend in Rome got the 
pope’s licence for the pilgrimage. As for money, when Felix 
showed the licence and confessed his intendon to his dear friend 
and Prior, Ludwig Fuchs, that was at once provided, for the 
Prior himself and the provincial general of the order furnished 
what was necessary. Moreover, when word of the Friar’s intendon 
got about, he found himself invited to act in the capacity which 
later would have been described as that of "bear leader" to a 
young gendeman of Bavaria, whom his father wished to dis- 
I patch, not upon an educadonal “Grand Tour," but upon the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, there to receive knighthood at the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

" Give me my scallop shell. ..’’ 

wrote Sir Walter Raleigh when the pilgrim had ceased to be a 
familiar sight upon English roads for about as long as, today, the 
stagecoach: 
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“Give me my scallop shell of qtiiet, 

My staff of hope to lean upon. 

My setip of faith, immoctu diet. 

My bo^ of salvation. 

My gown of glory, ho^’s true g^e. 

And thus m cake my pilgrimage.* 

That retrospective description of the pilgrim’s outfit may stand 
for Fdix and for his "young Lord George von Stein” in all but 
two particulan. Felix would wear, instead of the grey gown 
of the pilgrim, the black and white habit of his or^r, and 
both he and young George, instead of the scallop shell of St. 
James of Compostella, would fasten the red cross of Jerusalem 
upon the black or grey hat. Otherwise the staff, iron-pointed 
like an alpenstock, the scrip and bottle were necessary for all 
pilgrims. 

The scrip and bottle, “not for indulgence, but only just enough 
to keep btxly and soul together,” were for use upon such expedi¬ 
tions as those whuh, in the Holy Land, took the pilgrims beyond 
reach of the bazaars of Jerusalem. Our English pilgrims exhort 
T hrir readers, with earnest particularity, “when ye shall ride to 
Hume Jordan, take with you out of Jerusalem bread, wine, viater, 
hard and hard eggs,”* the very same meal upon which 

Fehx was to &11 and roll when thrown from his ass, so that when 
he opened die scrip he found all his food ground into the smallest 
crumbs. Being very hungry Felix sat down to the crumbs “and 
ate those mixed up bits with delight... regretting only that they 
were so few,” for on his pilgrimage, he explains, he took and ate 
without turning a hair food vdiich, in the comfort of home, 
would have disgusted him.* 

How Felix carried his money, and where he put all those 
brooches, rosaries, and rings which he carried in order to lay them 
on the Holy Places, he do« not say. Men worth plundering, like 
Bernhard von Breydenbach, carried their gold stitched into a belt. 
Felix wnll have found some safe place for such a ring as that which 
the mayor of Ulm entrusted to him, passed down as it had been 
from frther to son; certainly the ring came safe back to its owner 
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and Felix calculated that its value, in the mayor’s eyes, had been 
exactly doubled. 

In the year 1480, just at that season in which, as Chaucer knew, 
men long to go on pilgrimage, namely on April 14, Felix, having 
preached his farewell sermon, mounted his horse, and with Prior 
Ludwich Fuchs set out for Memmingen, where he should meet 
"Master George." Of the start firom the convent at Ulm he says 
nothing; the patting firom Fuchs was what mattered; at Mem¬ 
mingen next morning the two fiends kissed, not without tears, 
the Prior insisting that Felix should promise to remember him at 
the Holy Places, to write (if he might find a messenger), to come 
back soon. “Then sadly he left me, returning with the servant to 
Ulm, to his sons, my brothers tliere." That parting took away at 
a stroke all Felix’s courage and all his delight in pilgrimage. “And 
I raged at myself for having entered upon it. All who would have 
dissuaded me I thought of now as my best counsellors and true 
firiends; those who had led me into it I reckoned my deadly 
enenues. At that moment I had rather took on Swabia than on the 
land of Canaan, Ulm was sweeter to me than Jerusalem; I was 
more fi’ightened than ever about the sea, and ..(this is a most 
honest traveller) “if I had not been ashamed I should have 
hurried after Master Ludwig and gone back to Ulm with him, for 
that was what then I most longed for.”* 

Shame, however, did prevent that Bight from the unknown; 
Felix, with the young man and his servant, set out for Innsbruck, 
and by the time they reached the Alps the Friar is able to use one 
of his fiivouritc wori, £ot already th^ were travelling “merrily," 
having discovered, as they came to make each other’s acquaint¬ 
ance, “that we and ova tastes agreed well together.” So that though 
they had lost their way, and though, having no common language 
with the people of the inn, they could use only signs, their night 
at Bassano, with as much of the local red wine as they liked to 
drink, must have been cheerful. 

So much, without any infi>rmation about mileages, of rates of 
exchange (“let those who want such, read other books of pil¬ 
grimages’’),* without even a mention of relics seen and revered 
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upon the way, is all that Felix says of this first sugc in their pil- 
grimage, which landed them at that great port of pilgrim travel - 
the city of Venice. 

Even before the fifteenth century Venice had monopolized the 
pilgrim tra£c to Jerusalem, and, as with her other concerns, had 
organized it with a thoroughness and precision which belong 
rather to the modem than to the medio^ world, the state itself 
often fulfilling the functions both of the shipping company and 
the travel agency, and when allowing individual enterprise, 
minutely and jealously controlling it. 

E)irectly he reached Venice the pilgrim found himself the object 
of almost fitherly care on the part of the state. There were inns for 
him to put up at, and licence to keep such an inn must be sought 
from the Senate.* But it was not enough that his lodging should be 
respectable; the CTowds of pilgrims which poured into Venice 
each pilgrimage season must be shepherded about the strange dty 
and protected from those who wrould exploit them. For this pur¬ 
pose, smee a time long before that of Felix’s pilgrimage, the 
Venetian State had regularly appointed officials called CaUaveri, 
and, under them, a number of “Piazza Guides.” At the beginning 
of the century two of the twelve Piazza guides must be on duty 
during every week, keeping, from dawn to dusk, their station 
either on the Rialto or in the Piazza of St. Mark, and these two 
must have command of more than one foreign language between 
them. Human nature being what it b, these guides at one rime 
began to make a practice of taking the dinner hour off. This 
would not do; it was enacted that while one dined the other must 
remain on duty; bter the Senate softened, and the dirmer hour was 
allowed.* 

The business of these officen was to interpret for the pilgrims, 
to help them to obtain the correct exchange for their money, to 
see that they were not fleeced in the shopping so necessary for the 
next stage of their journey, to bring th^ into contact with the 
captains of the pilgrim galleys, and to a certain extent advise them 
in the agreements which were then nude. Over all these acrivicies 
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the Cattoveri kept a sort of watching brief; appeal could be m a dg 
at any time to them, the contract between captain and pilgrims 
must be handed in at their office three dap before it was signed.** 

The records of the Venetian Senate show what vigilance and 
ingenuity were needed in order that the profiteering tendcnciei 
of innkeepers and guides might be thwarted. But the ^ttle against 
their peccadilloes was as nothing to that against the greed and in¬ 
subordination to statute of the captains; all of them of the great 
noble houses of Venice, and by the circumstances of the case re¬ 
moved for the greater part of the voyage firom supervision by the 
state. 

From as fur back as the early years of the thirteenth century the 
Senate lud laid down regulations whicli, if observed, should insure 
the safety and comparative comfort of their pilgrim cHcnti. Every 
pilgrim galley saUing fiom Venice must have a cross painted at a 
certain level on the hull; this served the same purpose as our 
Phmsoll mark, lading with relation to this cross bdng graded 
according to the age, and hence the seaworthiness, of the vessel. 
So many sailors, so many rowers, must be shipped; sailors in the 
earlier century, and again during the dangerous times of the Otto¬ 
man advance, must be provided with arms, must be over eighteen, 
must take an oath to look after ship and ucklc, and not to steal 
more than five small soldis' worth. Captains must be at least 
thirty yean old.** In order to prevent these noble captains fiom 
merely painting up ancient and unseaworthy craft, the magis¬ 
trates were instructed to send experts to inspect these before 
sailing, and the Venetian governors at various ports were made 
responsible for seeing that the captains of the pilgrim galleys did 
not load them up with any more merchandise than was agreed 
upon between captain and pilgrims.** But this list of provisions, 
regulations, prohibitions could be prolonged almost indefinitely. 
Let us sum it up by saying that no possible opportunity seems to 
have been lost by the Venetian captains for making something 
**on the side*' out of the pilgrim traffic, and that such sharp practice 
was nosed out and forUdden (as we shall see, vainly forbidden) 
by the state, through a period of more than three hundred years. 
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The great flow of Jerusalem pilgrims to Venice was accommo¬ 
dated for the journey in three different classes of vessels. For the 
great, the “V.IJP.’s” of the period, there was the galley, hired 
out by the Venetian State to the noble pilgrim. For the poor there 
was the sailing diip. For die vast mass of pilgrims there was the 
regular service of galleys, timed to leave Venice at two seasons of 
the year, that is to say soou after Easter and soon after Ascension 
Day. 

The practice of hiring out a galley to persons of wealth and 
importance was considered by the Venetian Sute as part of thdr 
foreign policy. With the enlightened self-interest fitting in a 
nation of splendid shopkeepers, the Senate in 1392 declared that it 
was “wise and prudent to oblige the princes of the world ... 
having in view the fkilidcs and favoun which our merchants 
trading in those ports may receive and obtain.’*^* 

Though SO candid about their modve, the Fathen of the State 
seem to have been less truthful about the terms of their bargain in 
this case. The minuta of their meeting record that the galley in 
which Henry of Lancaster, later Henry IV, passed oversea to the 
Holy Land was lent, furnished, and stocked free. The caxl't 
account books tell another tale; a payment of 2,785 ducats goes 
down under the heading of “Skippagium"^* for the hire of the 
galley. However the Signory vot^ 300 ducats to be spent on a 
farewell entertainment before Henry' sailed and another 100 for a 
similar funedon on his return. And, one way or another, the sprat 
caught its mackerel, for when Henry of Lancaster became Henry 
King of England in 1399 he promised to treat all Venetians as his 
own subjects. ‘ 

Lancaster was by no means the only great noble to whom the 
Senate hired out their galleys for the Jerusalem joiumey. His 
enemy, Mowbray of Norfolk, in 1399; a Portuguese prince in 
I 40 < 5 : and others throughout the fifteenth century made the 
pilgrimage in this way,^* 

While the great went overseas, each with his own household, 
in a galley, lent or hired by the Venetian State, the poor would 
travel most cheaply in a sailing ship. When the writer of the 
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Infomacdn for Pylgryma sailed with “Luke Mantell" each of fotty- 
six pilgrims on board paid as he could afford 3a, 26, or 24 ducats 
for his return (are to Jaffa, with (bod included. Devout captains 
sometimes carried 6iars “for the love of God.” Some of the less 
devout cook them at a reduced rate, charging 15 to ao ducats for 
the voyage out and back.** 

But the ordinary run of pilgrims travelled in the regular service 
of pilgrim galleys, though even among these ordinary pilgrims 
there were often to be found great men who, whether from 
motives of humilicy or parsimony, arrived in Venice and took 
their passage without advertising their wealth and rank. This 
practice caused the Signory considerable anxiety,"... on account 
of the abominable way in which princes, counts and ocher foreign 
noblemen who went disguised as pilgrims, to the Holy Sepulchre, 
on board our galleys, had been and were actually treated” by 
avaricious galley captains. What such treatment could be we shall 
see later, for Felix and his companions sailed with a captain no¬ 
torious (or his avarice and had futh. The Venetian State, acutely 
sensitive to the opinion of siKh great persons, “... considering 
how much they can injure or aid those of our merchants and 
edtiaens who pass through their countries,”** could only continue 
its imending battle against the erring captains. 

Apart from keeping constant watch over the condition of the 
pilgrim galleys, and this might mean, as in I473> the condemning 
of a vessel which had seen twenty yean’ service, the state did what 
it could to protect the pilgrims in the formal contract, made 
between them and whatever captain was to carry them overseas. 
Enactment and re-enactment follow each other in the minutes of 
the Senate; but in spite of all, at the end of the century it was 
necessary to decree that captains must find four sureties to be 
bound to the amount of 250 ducats each for the observation of the 
contract; the injured pilgrims should be compensated by the 
sureties, and the defaulting captain punished by the state.** 

The pilgrims themselves, profiting by the long experience that 
lay befahid them, did what they could, in these contracts, to safe¬ 
guard themselves, and there is a common form which the contract 
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usuilly follows. The fiirc was more or less fixed by custom. 
Suiian, in i joo, says that pilgrims were clurgcd according to their 
quality, and that the sums ranged from 30 to 6o ducats, with 13^ 
ducats for sight-seeing expenses in the Holy Land.** In 1483 
Bernhard von Brcydcnbach’s party, which sailed with Agostino 
Contarini, paid 42 ducats each; Felix and his company, in the ship 
of Pietro Lando, paid 4a The Infontuicdn for Pylgrymes on the 
other hand says that you must pay 50 ducats for "freight and for 
meat and drink... for to be in a good honest place, and to have 
your ea v in the galley and to be cherished.'* Casola, fourteen 
years later than Felix, but travelling with the captain of Felix’s 
first pilgrimage, paid 60 gold ducats. But this was to cover his 
keep "by sea and land" and a place at the captain’s table.** 

This &re covered more than the transport to and from Jaffa. 
On board ship the captain was to provide a hot meal twice a day 
with good wine (but, said the pilgrims, there was always plenty 
of water in it), and "to each of us a bicker or small glass of 
Malvoistc" every morning before breakfast.** In port, on the 
voyage, pilgrims provided their own food, unless it were an 
"uninhabdt^ harbour,” where the captain must fiwd them. Once 
arrived at Jaffa it was the duty of the captain to arrange and pay 
for the transit of the pilgrims to Jerusalem; tlrat is to say "all dues, 
all money for safe-conducts, and for asses and other expenses, in 
whatever names they may be charged ... or in whatever place 
they have to be paid, shall be paid in full by the capuin done 
on behalf of all the pilgrims without their being charged any¬ 
thing .. ."** The anxious precision of the clause indicated what 
pitfalls were known to lie in the patli of over-confiding pilgrims. 

Thb “lump sum” payment, sads&ctory in one way to the 
pilgrim, had its drawbacks. It was necessary to stipukte that "the 
captain shall let the pilgrims remain in the Holy I^d for the due 
length of time, and shall not hurry them through it too fast...” 
The "due time” vras a fortnight from landing to departure, and 
as we shall see, Felix in his fint pilgrimage was denied even this 
short period. 

Other clauses, among the twenty or so wliich may appear, seek 
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to insure the pilgrims against the captain keeping them waiting, 
and wasting their money in Venice; against his calling at un¬ 
necessary, unusiul, and strange ports on his way; against his 
trying to prevent them going out of Jerusalem to the Jordan. It is 
stipulated that he shall protect the pilgrims firom the galley slaves; 
shall, if a pilgrim die on the journey retrun half tl^ hire to his 
executors; shall not interfere with the goods of the dead man; and 
shall, if possible, put into port for the burial. A sick pilgrim shall 
be given a place to lie out of the “stench of the cabin” - but that 
might mean no better refligc than one of the rowers’ benches,*** 
Not only the pilgrims but the Venetian State itself tried to prevent 
the captains of the pilgrim galleys from adding to their legitimate 
profits by private trading on the homeward run. In 1417 two 
captains were prosecuted for crowding the pilgrims with their 
merchandise; next year, though it was admitted that the officers 
and oarsmen had the right to trade, their merchandise must not 
overfiow into the ship but must be contained in boxes; in 1440, 
and again twelve years later, trading was forbidden to the captains. 
But prohibitions and prosecutions were in vain.** 

On his first pilgrimage Felix sailed in the galley of one of the 
most notorious of these patrician profiteers. Agosdno Contarini, 
Agostiuo dal Zafib (“of Jafia”) as he came to be known, had 
already beguit his long career as a pilgrim captain, and had begun 
it badly, since in his voyage of 1479 he had found himself succeed¬ 
ing to the inhcricancc of a nasty quarrel between the captain of the 
previous year and the Saraceru. That had meant loss instead of 
profit; even in 1480 he thought it wiser to bring as a present to the 
Saracen governor of Syria one of the famous glass vessels of 
Murano. He was therefore determined to recoup himself. The 
state allowed him to raise his charges to 55 golden ducats for 
each pilgrim** and throughout the voyage he saw to it that whero- 
ever he might he would spend a little less on, or wring a little 
more out of, the pilgrims; or would cheat the Saracens; or would 
do a little private trading on his own account. 

* Btcydcnbacb'i cootna [ff. 8*-$*] follow* moefa (he lame form wtih foe ad di tion of 
a doiae cxMccniitig foe cttryitig of as iotetpretee. 
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At Ramie, when he must pay dues to the Saracens for every 
man who went up to Jerusalem, he tried to pass off fifteen of the 
pilgrims (without their knowledge of the deal) as sailors of the 
galley’s crew, ”... so that he should pay for them only half the 
tribute, although he had had fiom each 55 ducats. And certain of 
the pilgrims passed as crew, and the others were refused ... and 
thus the said captain’s trick fiuled, although he made a lot on those 
who passed.”** 

At Jerusalem the pilgrims fell foul of him again, for he would 
not provide them with an escort to make the Jordan expedition, 
though this, they insisted, had been included in the ccmtract. At 
Ramie on the way home be demanded a ducat and 8 tnanelins 
fiom each of them for the hire of donkeys; those stouter spirits 
who refused, and who continued to refuse, were brought to order 
at Jafia by the threat that they would be left behind.** 

When all were on board be kept the ship waiting at Jaffa fiom 
“Thursday to Friday evening” in order to trade; and his merchan¬ 
dise must have added to the discomfort of the pilgrims, for already 
“opr whole galley was cluttered with the <Soo or 800 ducats’ worth 
of good Jaffa cottem which was the result of the trading ventures 
of the officers and crew. Nor was the captain yet for at 

Cyprus he loaded up with "... lovely salt, white as crystal... in 
fine pieces like tiles, four or six fingers thick ...” fiom the salt 
lake at Lartuca.** 

Fourteen yean later Agostino dal Zafib, still in the pilgrim 
trade, had not changed his ways. Casola, a fiiendly critic, bought 
that the amount of Cyprus carob beans brought to the galley at 
Limasol was “stupendous... .sufficient to supply all the world...” 
At Crete, on die homeward tun, the pilgrims, “satiated with so 
. much malmsey and muscatel... began to say to the captain that 
he must take them away fiom dierc, and that if he wanted to trade 
in malmsey or anything else he could do it at his good pleasure, 
provided he salt the company to Venice.”** 

Apart fiom the momentous affair of thdr agreement with the 
galley captain the pilgrims’ most serious business in Venice v/as 
shopping for the voyage. It is remarkable and I think curious, that 
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Felix himself, even in the full flood of his reminiscences of his 
second pilgrimage, says licde of diu, though quite a lot when he 
comes to dcscnbe the setting out &om Jcmsalem of the pilgrims 
for Sinai that same year. At Venice he briefly remarks dut “we 
went to the market and bought all that we should need on our 
galley for the voyage - cushions, mattresses, pillows, sheets, cover¬ 
lets, mats, jars, and so forth ... I bade them buy a mattress for 
me stuffed with cows’ hair, and I had brought woollen blankets 
with me firom Ulm.. 

Other pilgrims are &r more pardcular in their lists and earnest 
in the advice that they give. You must have a feather bed and 
bedding, pillow slips and two pairs of sheets. You should buy the 
bed mattress and pillows from a man near St. Mark’s. They will 
cost you 3 ducats, and when you come back you can sell them 
again, even if “broken and worn,’’ for half that. You should also 
buy a chest and sec that it has a lock and key. Buy barrels, two for 
wine and one for water. The best water for keeping is to be drawn 
at St Nicholas, and when that is used up flU the barrel again at 
any port of call. As for wine, there is none so good for the 
voyage as that of Padua, “which is a little wine, bright red, and 
not strong." The wines that you will find on the voyage ate so 
strong that they cannot be drunk (foarflil things ate said of the 
eflcct upon the inner man of Cyprian wine: drunk neat it will 
bum up the entrails, therefore dilute it with anything up to four 
quarts of water).*^ A wise man will keep his Paduan wine to 
drink on the return voyage.*• It is well to have “a hide caldron, a 
frying pan, dishes ... saucers of tree [wood], cups of glass [an • 
unexpected refinement] a grater for bread .. .’’*• 

Although the pilgrims while on board ship were provided with 
two meals a day by the captain, they did not build much upon 
these, “for some time ye shall have fixble bread and feeble wine 
and stinking water so that many times ye will be right foin to eat 
of your own.’’** So, besides flour and firewood they would buy 
hams or salt ox-tongues;** Englishmen took bacon; Italians would* 
take “good Lombard cheese" and sausage; all would take cheese 
of some sort, eggs, bread, and biscuit, “... that is bread twice 
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baked which keeps without going bad, and it is so well baked 
that it is as hard three days after as it is at the end of a year.”** Fruit 
was important, dried apples and dates, figs and raisins^ spices too, 
unless you were prepared to eat tasteless food, so take pepper 
saffron cloves and maces a few as ye think need, and loaf sugar 
also”*» 

An Tfalian adds such refinements as sugar “of the best quality” 
and above all fruit syrup, .. for it u that which keeps a man 
going in that great httt..some syrup of giitgcr to be used, 
but with discretion, after seasickness; quinces, unspiced; “aro¬ 
matics flavoured with rose and carnation,” the necessity for which 
is made sufficiently cleat by an Englishman's vivid description of 
the lower deck on a galley as a place “right evil and smoldering 
hot and stinking.”** The Italian adds alio, with startling modern¬ 
ity, “some good milk products.”* 

Besides all these it was well to "hire you a cage for half a dozen 
of hens or chickens to have with you ... And buy you half a 
bushel of millet seed at Venice for ^m.”** Nor would even this 
bulk of provision be sufficient; wherever the ship touches on the 
voyage the pilgrim “should furnish himself with eggs and fowls, 
bread, sweetmeats and fruit, and not count what he has paid to 
the captain, because” ^it is a wealthy Italian speaking) “this is a 
journey on which the purse cannot be kept shut.”** In addition 
to all that he brought die rich and influend^ pilgrim might, while 
at Venice arrange, as von Harff did, for letters of credit.** 

Having provided as flu as possible for all needs, the pilgrims 
almost always found themselves forced to wait upon, as they were 
convinced, the pleasure of the captain, or, as he regularly main¬ 
tained, a favourable wind. Hiis d^y, during which the pilgrims 
firetted, and which the anxious state cried by successive legisladon 
to restrict to reasonable dimensions, the pilgrims would fill in by 
sight-seeing, sacred or secular. But in 1480 Felix, sdll numbed 

* CdiaU. p. la. Tb* tudiot rbui (rtmlata Bnin'i bool betoatU.’* The 

giMtilion quoted ebove, "woinuici Savoured with rote and earoalion,’* is ibo ben, 
ftoB Bcucaa '*Momacid atossci « nrifeiatL** Bat if gatilbUti meau dom and not 
eanaiioea, ibe iteai m eottooed would seem to be spices rather tbssi periiuBes, tod cer- 
toielp they occur io a hit of atables. 
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by the "temptation” of homesickness, which "caused me to be 
dull and stupid both in viewing places of note ... and also in 
vmting accounts of them,” says nothing at all about the beauties 
of that dty, which his fellow pilgrim, the clerk from Paris, 
describes with such enthusiasm. Neither the curiosity and frscina- 
don of water instead of roadway, "the little barks and boats 
[which] go through the streets,” nor the "twelve to fifteen 
hundred bridges, big and little, of stone or wood,” nor "the £rir 
houses which they call palaces,” draw from Felix a word of 
nodee. It is the Paris pilgrim who so carefully explains and so 
palpably admires the splendours of mosaic work: "the httlc pieces 
and bits of glass the size of a small silver penny ... in gold and 
azure and other right rich colours ... of these little bits are made 
the vaults and walls of the churches, all showing characters of the 
Old and New Testaments, and to each of these characters a 
writing, which describes the character, and the writing is made of 
the little bits, and the pavement is made up of small pieces of stone 
of all colours, in the shape of beasts, birds, and other most beaud- 
fril designs.” It is the Paris pilgrim who describes the massed 
splendours of the treasure of St. Mark's, displayed at Ascension- 
dde, the "images, angels, chalices, patens, vessels, and chandeheis, 
all of gold, huge, thick, massive, and garnished with predous 
stones of price inesdmable and of every colour.” While the Paris 
pilgrim climbed the campanile and looked down upon "the sea 
and the town,” and "round about the town, towers, castles, 
churches, abbeys, housa of R.cligious, monasteries, hospitals, and 
villages ... all in the midst of the sea”; while he visited the 
Arsenal, and stared at die rccepdon of the Turkish ambassador and 
admired the nighdy illuminations on the to wen of Venice,** 
Felix, for all we know to the contrary, moped in the inn of St. 
George, yet making friends, in spite of his melancholy, with 
Master John, the innkeeper, and Mistress Margaret, and with the 
big bla^ dog, all of whom were to welcome him so warmly on 
his arrival at Venice three years later. 

With this heavy mood upon him Felix passes by his first visit 
to Venice without a word. He and Master George came there. 
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nude their agreement with Agojtino Contarini, and waited for 
the day on which they might sail, as all the rest of the pilgrims 
then gadiered in Venice must waiL This company, scattered as 
yet among the many inns, included noblemen of various countries, 
“priests, monks, laymen, gende and simple, from Germany ... 
and France, and apcdally two Bishops, ^t is of Orleans and of 
Lc Mans,” besides English, Scots, Spanish, and Flemings. To the 
disgust of some of the noblemen there were as well no less than 
six wealthy matrons, who, thot^h “through old age scarcely able 
to support their own weight...” intended the pilgrimage.** 

When at last the ship was ready to sail, news came which, to 
die expectant pilgrims, was a heavy, almost a disabling blow. A 
ship arriving in Venice reported that the Grand Turk was be¬ 
sieging the Knights in Rhodes and that the seas of the Levant 
swarmed widi his ships. Whether to go or stay became the 
question which sowed “troubles, discord and quarrels” among the 
pilgrims, especially as the Venetian Senate refused to giutantcc 
in any way the safety of the pilgrims themselves, though it did not 
prohibit the voyage, the galley being covered by the Turkish 
safe-conduct. 

It was therefore after a period of painful indecision that on 
Thursday, June 7, “just brfore dinner rime, all the pilgrims 
aboard, and the wind frir, the three sails were spread to the sound 
of trumpets and horns and we sailed out to the open sea .. .”** 

When he to write his book for the stay-at-home brethren 
at Ulm, Felix dealt thoroughly widi the subject of ships, and from 
his account and that of Casola we learn much of the disposition 
of the pilgrim galleys and the routine of life aboard.** 

Felix, according to his custom, goes tight back to the elements, 
and enumerates three kinds of ships “which arc great, middlc- 
sixed and small ones,” refers to the reputed invention of the first 
ship, and so, working his way gradually onward to the present 
and the particular, declares that he will deal only with the galley, 
“an oblong vessel whidi is propelled by sails and oars.” 

But here it is necessary to explain what is only implicit in the 
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descriptions of the Friar and of Canon Casola. The pilgrim galleys 
formed part of the merchant fleet of Venice, and by this time were 
vessels of much greater draft than the fiut war galleys. A large 
merchant galley could load two hxmdred and fifty tons of cargo 
below deck, so that she rode low in the water, and must depend 
for the greater part of her voyage upon her sails, being, in £>ct, 
practically a sailing ship, with the added convenience of oars for 
use in entering and leaving port. So Casola will state, though with¬ 
out explanation, that during his voyage the oars were little used, 
and Felix will remark that “when the sun rose, the galley slaves 
began to work the galley along with their oan," oi that “before 
it was fully light the slaves rowed the galley out of the harbour 
as &r as the comer of the mountain, where we committed her to 
the wind.” 

Again, though both Casola and Felix mention biremes and 
triremes, and Felix explains that one is “rowed by pairs and pairs 
of oars” and the other “by threes and threes of oars, because on 
each bench it has three oars and as many rowers.” neither he nor 
Casola makes it clear that these bencha were set at such an angle 
with the ship s side that the oar of the rower at the inboard end 
entered the water aft of that of his neighbour, and this man’s 
oar aft of that of the rower nearest the gunwale.*' 

Apart firom this the two landsmen give a fairly exhaustive 
description of the galley. They speak of its narrow build, of the 
three masts, of the iron prow “made something like a dragon’s 
head, with open mouth .., wherewith to strike any ship which 
it may meet.” Both were especially impressed by the ropes, 
“many, long, thick, and of ma^old kinds. It is wonderful to see 
the multitude of ropes and their joinings and twinings about the 
vessel.” Casola learnt with respect the price of the great anchor 
cable, and doubted whether “two Milanese waggons with two 
pairs of oxen to each could have carried all the topes” in the 
galley. 

Starting horn the prow, with its small forecastle and sail, the 

* Laee. pp. p-ia Of the ta».poinid cai only on* tfaini wu iaboardi, tad (fail wm 
weiabied with lead to give balance. Tbe rowen motiaaed oat “low acta of xepi" in front 
of tat (bwafta b oeder to put ibttt out in the water. 
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two mention the rowen’ benches, with the wide gangway be¬ 
tween. laid upon chests of merchandise and running &om prow 
to poop. Fdix alone concerns himself with the rowers, most of 
them, he says, slaves of the captain, though there were others, 
wretched enough but &oe, from Albania, Macedonia, Illyria. 
They lived, ate, slept on the benches, if necessary chained there in 
port lest they should escape. “They are all big men; but their 
laboun are only fit for asses ... Th^ are frequently forced to let 
thdr timics and shirts hang down by their girdles, and work with 
bare backs ... that th^ may ^ reached with whips and 
scourges.... They are so accustomed to their misery that they 
work feebly... unless someone stands over them and beats them 
like asses and curses them." When not at work they would 
gamble with cards and dice, shocking the good Friar with the 
incessant foulness of their langtsage. Some were craftsmen, plying 
such trades as that of the tailor or shoemaker; all were traders, 
keeping their merchandise under their benches to sell when the 
ship made harbour, or to the pilgrims; they sold, says Felix, 
excellent wine. 

At die gaDcy s stem rose the tall, threo-storied poop, upon 
which "the flag is always hoisted to show which way the wind 
blows.” When Casola made his pilgrimage the "casde" was hung 
with canvas and with curtains of red cloth embroidered with 
devices of the Holy Sepulchre and the Contarini arms. In a 
kedoed chamber in the topmost story was the steersman "and he 
who tells the steersman how the compass points, and those who 
watch the stars and winds, and point out the way across the sea.” 
Below, on the deck level, was the captain’s cabin, and the place 
where “the tables are spread for meals.” Below again, when Felix 
made his firu pilgrimage, “the noble ladies were housed at night,” 
and the captain kept his treasure. Casola describes this lowest 
compartment as without windows, and says that it was used for 
sleeping and for storing arms and tackle. 

A litde forward of the poop, coward the starboard side, was 
the captain’s food store. Between this and the ship’s side stood the 
kitchen, open to the air, with its “large and small cauldrons. 
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frying-pans and soup-pots - not only of copper, but also of earth¬ 
enware-spits for roasting and other kitchen utensils.” There 
were three or four cooks, very hot-tempered men, said Felix, 
but excusably so, considering the restricted space, the number 
of pots and things to be cooked, the smallness of the frre, and 
the shouting that went on outside as men clamoured to have 
things made ready; “besides that the labour of cooks is always 
such as moves one to pity.”*’ Close and handy to the kitchen 
were the pens for the wretched animals, carried for food, but 
so ill nourished that by the end of die voyage they were little 
but skin and bone. 

The pilgrims’ cabin, “a kind of hall ... supported by strong 
columns,” w’as reached by four hatchways, and with ladden of 
seven steps, from the rowers’ deck. It was spacious but unlighted, 
and here the berth space of each pilgrim was chalked out on the 
deck; one and a half feet was looked on as a frur allowance. In two 
long lines, at the feet of the pilgrims, stood each man’s chest, but 
in the daytime mattress, pillows, and all must be rolled up, roped, 
and hung from a nail above the berth. 

Below the pilgrims’ cabin was the sand ballast, and this the 
pilgrims found a convenience, for they could lift the planks and 
bury in the sand wine, eggs, or anything that needed to be kept 
cool. Quite a different matter was the bilge water below, the 
stench of which was a sore trial to the pilgrims. But it was only 
one trial in many, for besides this they must suffer such incon¬ 
veniences as smoke from the kitchen, rats, mice, Bcas, and other 
vermin, but not (Providence being merdfril in this to sailors) 
scorpions, vipers, toads, poisonous snakes, or spiders. 

Comfort, and even peace, were rare on shipboard. Meals were 
a scramble for all except those noblemen who had their own 
servants and ate either on deck near the mainmast or by lantern 
light in the cabin. The ordinary pilgrim, when the four crumpets 
sounded for meals, must “run with the utmost haste to the poop,” 
if he wanted to get a place at the three tables laid there; if he came 
late he must be content with a place on the rowers’ benches “in 
the sun, the rain, or the wind.” £vcn those at table were served 
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in a hurry; they had nulvoisic as an ap^df, and with the meal "as 
much wine... as one can drink, sometimes good, sometimes thin, 
but always well mixed and baptized widi water." The food was, 
of course, cooked Italian Eishion; at dinner a salad of lettuce in oil 
if there was any greenstdF to be had, then mutton, and some sort 
of pudding of m^, bruised wheat or barley; or else panada and 
cheese. On &st days salt fish with oil and vin^ar took the place 
of meat, and there was a spongecake and a pudding. There was 
fiiesh bread only in harbour, or for the few days after; otherwise 
that biscuit of which the Paris pilgrim spoke, and which FeUx 
describes as "hard as stones.” 

No sooner had the pilgrims finished earing than the trumpets 
sounded again, and they must get up firom table so that this could 
be cleared and laid again for the captain and the other Venetian 
noblemen on board; who, though their fare was more firugal than 
that of the pilgrims, ate fiom silver, "and his [die captain’s] drink 
is tasted... as is done to princes in our own country.”** 

In between mealtimes pilgrims often found time hang heavy 
on their hands. "Some ... go about the galley inquiring where 
the best wine is sold, and thoe sit down and spend the whole day 
over their wine. This is usually done by Saxons, Flemings, and 
other men of a low class. Some play for money [it was the l^ench- 
mcn who, according to Felix, were "gambling morning, noon, 
and night’’] ... Some sing songs, or pass their rime with lutes, 
flutes, bagpipes, clavichords, zithers and other musical instruments. 
Some discuss worldly matters, some read books, some pray with 
beads; some sit still and meditate... some work with their hands, 
some pass almost the whole time asleep in their berths. Others run 
up the rigging, others jump, others show their strcngdi by lifting 
hmvy weights or doing other feats. Others accompany all these, 
looking on first at one, and then at another. Some sit and look 
at the sea and the land which they arc passing, and write about 
them...” a feat of concentration upon which one at least of our 
authon, Santo Brasca, was rightly congratulated. Mutatis mutan¬ 
dis, the description would not be unapt for the passengers of many 
a liner today. One occupation, however, these later travclJcn are 
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spared, which in Felix’s day “albeit loathsome, is yet very com- 
mon« daily, and necessary -1 mean the hunting and catching of 
lice and vermin.’’** 

On deck, even in daytime, and whatever his occupation, the 
pilgrim must be on his guard. He must not meddle with ropes; he 
must not sit where a block will fall upon him; during this very 
voyage the chief officer himself was killed by a filing spar. Above 
all the landsman must not get in the way of the sailors, or, be he 
lord, bishop, or even officiating priest, they will throw him down 
and trample on him, so urgent is work at sea, to be done, as it 
were, “with lightning speed.’’ If he sits down on the rowers’ 
benches he is liable to be assaulted by these rough and desperate 
fellows. 

His property, as well as his person, is always in danger. The 
rowers steal whatever they can lay hands on, but this is not so 
surprising as the strange habit of thieving which attacks even 
honest men at sea, “especially in the matter of triHes, such as 
kerchief, belts, shirts ... For example, while you are writing, if 
you lay down your pen and turn your f»cc away, your pen will 
be lost, even though you be among men whom you know .. 
And there are other lesser perils. Tlie pilgrim must be careful 
“where he sits down ... for every place is covered with pitch, 
which becomes soft in the heat of the sun.’’ He must beware if 
he leans on the edge of the galley not to let anything of value slip 
from his hand into the sea, or he will lose it, as a nobleman talking 
to Felix lost a rosary of precious stones and Felix himself his 
Office Book.” 

If the day is full of discomforts and anxieties the night is worse. 
There is a “tremendous disturbance’’ while all are making their 
beds, with dust flying and tempers rising, dll in disputes about the 
boundaries of each man’s berih “whole companies of pilgrims’’ 
take pact, somedmes with swords and daggers. Even when most 
have settled down to sleep there wiU be latccomcn who keep the 
rest awake by their talk and the lights they bring, which lights 
Felix had seen hot-tempered pilgrinu extinguish, impolitely but 
efleedvely, with the contents of their chamber pots. And when all 
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lights wcte out there were some incorrigible talkers who would 
“begin to settle the afTairs of the world with their neighbours,’* 
continuing dll midnight, and perhaps causing a fresh outbreak of 
noise and quarrelling if some outraged companion called for 
silence. 

For a man used to the quiet of his own cell rest was almost im¬ 
possible. When all others slept Felix would be kept awake by the 
snoring of his fellows, the sUmping of the penned beasts, and the 
trampling of the sailors on the dock above. The narrow bed, the 
hard pillow, the close proximity of his neighbours, the foul and 
hot air, the vermin, would drive him at last on deck, braving 
even the danger of being taken for a thief, to sit, “upon the wood¬ 
work at the sides of the galley, letting his feet hang down towards 
the sea, and holding on by the shrouds.. 

There, though waking, the pilgrim found some good mo¬ 
ments, at least in frir weather, for “the ship runs along quiedy, 
without faltering... and all is still, save only he who watches the 
compass and he who holds the handle of the rtidder, for these by 
way of returning thanks... continually greet the breeze, praise 
God, the Blessed Virgin and the saints, one answering the other, 
and are never silent as long as the wind is frir.” Their chant ro- 
nunded the Friar of the cry of the night watchmen at home, 
“which cry hinden no one from sleeping, but sends many resdess 
folk to slc^.”** 

But the freedom from anxiety necessary for die enjoyment of 
such rare moments cannot have been possible for the pilgrims who 
sailed from Venice at Ascensiontide in 1480, bound for Corfu, 
where they should find the Venetian Captain of the Sea and ask 
his permission to proceed on their pilgrimage. At Parenzo, their 
first port of call, ^ey heard “horrible talcs about the Turks.” At 
21ara they dared not touch, for they heard there was plague there. 
Lestna (Hvar) they passed by in order to take advantage of a good 
wind, which changed presendy and brought them to an un¬ 
inhabited harbour on the Croatian coast; going ashore for diver¬ 
sion they found upon the beach “a corpse cast up by the sea, 
putrid and rotten"; a sign, so die sailors at once dedared, of 
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approaching disaster. Yet when, three days later, and after many 
unsuccessful attempts, a fiiir wind took them from that inhospit¬ 
able coast they learnt firom a passing Venetian war galley which 
they spoke that the contrary winds that had beaten them back into 
port had saved them from falling in with die Turkish dect, even 
then on its way to sack Otranto.* • 

The fear of the Turk was everywhere. At Curzob (Kor6ila) 
and Ragusa (Dubrovnik) they found that folk had either fled 
from, or hastily fortified, their towns. On the hills at night they 
saw the alarm beacons lit, and as they sailed along the wooded 
Albanian coast they might remember the strong places which 
Venice had held dme, now in Turkish hands, and regret the days 
when timber from those forests was used to build Venetian galleys, 
but now served for the ships of the infidel.** When they came to 
Corfu die Captain of the Sea called them fools for their pains, 
advised them to turn back, and threatened that if they persisted 
they must make shift for themselves, for he would not allow a 
galley of St. Mark’s to go into such dangers as those which lay 
ahead. 

Small shame to the pilgrims had they yielded to such pressure. 
Many did yield, among whom were two of the greatest of the 
German nobles and the two French bishops. The test, foolhardy 
or courageous but certainly obstinate, after a week of wrangling 
ignored both advice and prohibidon. They had come, diey told 
the captain, .. firom France, Spain, England, Scotland, Flanders, 
Germany, and other regions and countries at great cost and out¬ 
lay, determined to accomplish their pilgrimage or die. according 
as it was the will of God .. .”*** They then made ready to leave 
and defiantly carried into the galley all that they had bought,** 
but once on board, being solemnized by their peril, they took an 
oath not to gamble, swear, nor quarrel any more, but to have 
htanies sung by the clerks on board. Next morning the trumpets 
were blown, foe moorings cast off, and “with joy and singing” 
they left the harbom, where foe other pilgrims laughed at th^ 
from the quay, those turning back being, doubdess, embittered 

* Tbe it U StiM/t Cydnyt (hit tweaty pil(iuQi cunwd back. Fibti hai fbny. 
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by tbe fact that of each man's S5 <lucats Contarini had repaid 
only 10. 

Upon the remainder of the voyage out we need not linger. At 
Crete even the Turkish merchants trading diere chariubly ad¬ 
vised them not to put to sea. They persisted, passed the dangerous 
proximity of Rhodes on a fivoui^le gale, touched at Cyprus, 
and so on the third day out of Lamaca got their fint sight of the 
Holy Land and came safe to Ja£i. 

They had dared and sufiered much but, as it proved, to little 
purpose. At Ramie Agosdno Contarini was seized and kept in 
prison for four days,*^ which time he, on his enlargement, took 
care to subtract firom the pilgrims' time in Jerusalem, so that "we 
did not spend,’’ says Felix, “more than nine days in the Holy 
Land, and in that time we rushed round the usual Holy Pbces in 
the utmost haste, making our pilgrimages both by day and night, 
and hardly given any time to rest ... When we had hurriedly 
visited the Holy Places... we were led out of the Holy City, by 
the same road by which we had come, down to the sea where 
our galley waited,”** 

That was all, after six weeb at sea and many perils. Felix'sfirst 
pilgrimage would have been a miserable bilure but for one thing. 
When at Jertisalem the Friar “firmly determined that I would 
return again.” It was this resolve which prevented him at once 
undertaking the journey to Mount Sinai in company with two 
English pilgrims who were setting out thither - tbt and not the 
fact that he and the Englishmen had no common language. It was 
aho. I think, this resolve which restored Felix to himself, so that 
on the journey home be was able to observe, to savour experience, 
and to laugh. 

He bad in any case sufficiently recovered himself to be equal to 
snubbing an ecclesiastical superior, though certainly the occasion 
was just and the provocation extreme. The pilgrims, sick and 
weary for home, were held up for three days in the open road¬ 
stead ofLanarca; they were told that the galley must wait for two 
bishops of Cyprus who were to be passengers. When these 
arrived, with a great cavalcade and much gear, the pilgrims, 
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crowdnl enough already, found themselves worse off than ever, 
and what made their discomforts harder to bear, they could not 
like their new companions. One of the two dignitaries ixlix 
passes over in silence, but upon the other his eye was'fixed with 
disapproval and growing indignation. For the bishop of Paphos, 
though a hiar of Felix's own order, was “a young mao, beardless 
and lady-faced, and behaving like any woman too." He wore a 
hiar’s gown, but it was of cosdy cloth, and coloured, “with a tail 
at the back like a woman”; his hngcxs were covered with 
jewelled rings; round his neck was a golden chain. Besides all this 
his mannen were bad; he squabbled constantly with his servants 
and looked down on everyone, especially the pilgrims, whom he 
would not allow to sit down with him. 

One day “a certain priest, chaplain to one of the pilgrim 
knights,” - the anonymity is not so consistendy kept but that we 
may not recognize Felix himself-“a certain priest” asked the 
young man “to move up a litde from where he sat.” The bishop’s 
only answer was a disdainful look. The priest, calling to mind 
how dearly he had paid for his berth and passage, determined to 
resist encroachment, and for a minute priest and bishop leaned 
heavily and angrily against each other in silence. 

Then said the bishop, “ 'How, you ass, can you dare to contend 
with me? Don’t you know who I am?* ” 

“ T,’ ” replied Felix, “ 'am not an ass but a priest It would be 
wrong for me to scorn a priest or despise a buhop, but I know a 
proud monk and an irregular friar when I see one, and I will 
contend against such with all my might.’ ” 

At this point the bishop, forgetful of episcopal dignity, made 
that gesture with his thumb, “which the Italians use when they 
want to be rude to anyone.” This brought in “the priest’s knight” 
and other young knights with him, all shouting and swearing, so 
that the bishop, choosing the wisest course, fled to the captain’s 
cabin, and came no more among the pilgrims.** 

Felix certainly needed all his courage for the voyage that was 
before him. Worn out by their labours, by the heat, by having 
to sleep out-of-doon, by lack of wine and of good bread, by the 
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hurry of their tour, the pilgrims returned to the galley in such a 
state that it “became like a hospital full of wretched invalids,'**® 
and it was the old women who, of tougher fibre than any man, 
nursed those who had scorned their company. 

Worse sulTeriug was to come. Contrary winds kept tlicm at 
sea even when, knowing that the Turk had given up the siege of 
Rhodes, they tried to make tliat port. Water ran slaort; the sailon 
now could sell any that was not foul, “albeit it was lukewarm, 
whitish, and discoloured," at a higher price than wine. Soon 
“even putrid stinking water was predous and the captain and all 
the pilots were scared that we should run out even of... that.” 
No water at all could be spared for the beasts; and Felix watched 
them with pity as they licked the dew from the ship’s timbers. 

“During those days of suficring," said he, “I often wondered 
how any man living on cartli can be so p-impcred as to worry 
almost ^e whole year about the Lent fist, and the bread and 
water of Good Friday." (Was it Felix himself who so worried?) 
Now he found himself longing for that “white bread, fresh and 
good, and for the water, clear, cold, sweet and clean ... Often I 
suffered so from thirst, and so greatly desired cold water, that I 
thought, when I get back to Ulm I will climb up at once to 
Blaubtircn and tlsere sit down beside tlie lake which wells out 
from the depths until I have slaked my tliirst."*' At last, however, 
they made the coast of die island, the sailors rowed ashore for water, 
die pilgrims drank, and at once, “like parclied plants," revived. 

They were held up in Crete by damage to die rudder. But Felix 
did not obj’ect to the delay. For one thing there was plenty for 
the pilgrims to watch. They might hang over the side and see the 
man who was to mend the rudder strip to his breeches and sink 
down into the water with hammer, nails, and pincers, to come 
up again, long after, with the work marvellously completed below 
the surface. Besides everything was cheap here, and especially that 
famous Cretan wine, malvoisic, “so we did not mind staying 
there, but enjoyed it."** 

That same Cretan wine was responsible for a number of bugh- 
ablc accidents which Felix record^ because “as I promised ... I 
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often mix fiin and amusement with sedoits mattets.*’ So» when 
the evening trumpet blew to recall the pilgrims to the ship» those 
already on board might be diverted by the sight of thdr fellows 
lined up on the quay» too drunk to risk the steps down to the 
boats. Once Felix enjoyed the spectacle of a drunken servingman 
who pitched headlong from the steps into the harbour; he had 
been carrying on his back his master's gear, and diough he him- 
self was soon fished out by the boatmen, "the loaves of bread and 
all that he was carrying floated over him, and were all utterly 
ruined." 

£ven ecclesiastics, losing their dignity, provided entertainment 
for the rest of the company. A Dalnudan priest with whom Felix 
had become friendly, returning late and "lit up" to the galley, 
lingered on deck till it was almost dark; then, deciding to go 
below, he made fiar the nearest hatchway, and, forgetting that the 
ladder was always removed at sunset, stepped down. At the crash 
of his frll “the whole galley shook, for he was a big man and fiit," 
and for a moment the rest of the pilgrims, lying in their beds 
below, talking, were silent in horror, till they heard his voice, 
angry and stammering, but not that of one seriously injured. 

“ ‘There!’ " said he, “ ‘I had the ladder under my feet and I 
went down three steps, and some one dragged it from under my 
feet and I fell down.’ ’’ He was told, “ ‘The ladder was taken away 
an hour ago,’ ’’ but he persisted. “ ‘That’s not true, for I had gone 
down three steps already, and when I stood on the third it was 
dragged from under me.’ ” 

At that die others began to laugh, and Felix loudest of all, for 
joy, he explains, that his friend had taken no harm in so great a 

frdL 

" ‘There!’ " cried the Dalmatian, “ 'now I am sure that it was 
you. Brother Felix, who dragged the ladder from my feet. Be 
sure that I shall pay you out before you leave the galley,’ ’’ and 
the more Felix tried to dear himself the angrier grew the other, 
swearing to have his revenge the very next day. But, says Felix, 
by next morning all was forgotten, so potent is the wine of Crete.** 

After the pleasant days in Crete the pilgrims had yet another 
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trial to 6ce. Beyond Cor& they ran into a terrible storm, with 
wind and rain, lightning and thunder. Yet even here it is possible 
to discern in Felix that priceless gift, the enjoyment of mere 
experience. 

"The tain ... £ell in such torrents as though entire rainclouds 
had burst and £dlcn upon us. Violent squaUs kept striking the 
galley, coveting it with water, and bearing upon the sides of it as 
hard as though great stones &om some high mountains were sent 
flying along the planks. I have often wondered when at sea in 
storms how it can be that water, being as it is a thin, soft, and 
weak body, can strike such hard blows ... for it makes a noise 
when it runs against the ship as though millstones were being 
flung against btf ... Waves of sca-watci are more vehement, 
more noisy, and more wonderful than those of other water. I have 
had great pleasure in sitting or standing on the upper deck during 
a storm, and watching the marvellous succession of gusts of wind 
and the Rightful rush of the waters."** But, as well as the interest 
of the thing, this storm drove them f^ upon their course, so, 
though “our beds and all our things were sopping,” bread and 
biscuit spoiled with salt water, no fire in the galley, the kitchen 
awash, and all the pilgrims seasick, they bore it with patience. 

And, except for one bad time when the anchor dragged and 
diey nearly fell upon the rocky Dalmatian coast, the storm was 
the last of their ill fortune. After five days at Parenzo, on Friday, 
October 21 ,** "we reached the dty of Venice and broke up our 
company, every man going to his own home,” though Felix, ill 
and exhausted, spent a fortnight in bed at Venice and did not 
reach Ulm till November l6.*** 

* Mbe layt “the (cut of St. Otfaouir,** Le., Notcaibcr i6; not. I diinic, as in die tnos- 
btot’i note, October 15, wliidi date b that ^ the tnosiatton of die saint ami wodd not 
allow for the fiftaeo days Ptlix qienl to bed at Venice. 



CHAPTER III 


Second pilgrimage - Ulm to Venice 


F elix had come home, having achieved the pilgrimage to 
which he had so ardently looked forward, and yet totally 
dissatisfied with liis achievement. When, in the fiimiliar 
cloister at Ulm, he tried to recall “the most holy sepulchre of our 
Lord, and the manger wherein He lay, and the holy dty of 
Jerusalem and the mountains whicli arc roimd about it, the 
appearance, shape, and arrangements of these ... escaped from 
my mind, and the Holy Land and Jerusalem ... appeared to 
me shrouded in a dark mist, as though I had beheld them in a 
dream ..Instead of being able to illuminate the Scriptures for 
others by refirrcncc to his own knowledge of the Holy Places, he 
felt that he knew less about these than before he had seen them, 
and when questioned could answer but lamely. Sometinies he was 
driven to reply “that I did not know whet^ I had really seen 
Jerusalem or no. And when they asked me whether I had any 
wish to go back again, I simply answered that I had,”^ an answer 
so laconic and spiritless that it must have caused the good Friar’s 
fiiends surprise, if not anxiety. 

Another man might have contented himself, though regret¬ 
fully, with having at lease acquired the cachet of a pilgrim. Not so 
Felix. The audacious resolve to go once more to Jerusalem re-' 
mained fixed in his mind. He could neither renounce nor confess 
it, fearing equally to grieve Prior Fuchs by a second request for 
leave of absence or to receive fiom him a refusal of that request. 
But the hidden resolve worked in him, driving him to undmake 
the one kind of travel possible in the cloister. While inactive, “I 
read with care everything on this subject (Jerusalem] which came 
into my hands; moreover I collected [and he remarks elsewhere* 
that the collection amounted to the size of a large volume] all the 
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Stories of the pilgrimages of the Cnisaden, the tracts written by 
pilgrims, and dacripdons of the Holy Land .. and “labor- 
ioi^y roved through pretty nearly all the Canonical and Catholic 
Scriptures, reading books, texts, glosses ... I give you my word 
I worked in running round from book to book, in copy¬ 
ing, coReedng, collating what I had written, than I did in 
joutne>'ing firom place to place upon my pilgrimage.”* 

The pilgrim narratives which he read and to which he refen by 
nam<>, as Well as those which he mentiom only vaguely, range in 
fiir>g firom that of Arculf in the levendi century to that of Master 
Hans Tucher, who had made his pilgrimage a year before Felix. 
The topographical accounts he iised vary from stich informed and 
judicious works as those of Bede and of the fourteenth-century 
Buichard of Motmt Sion to the entertaining book of the parish 
priest of Sudheim in the diocese of Paderbom, usually known as 
Ludolph von Suchem - an author whose pow’ers of beguilement 
can still, for all his lapses into fantastic incr^bility, wring a word 
of pained appreciation from his modem editor. 

It was praumably from Ludolph that Felix drew some of his 
most engagmgly naive classifications, some of his most astonish¬ 
ing and bizarre statements upon matters of geography and biology. 
At the entrance to the Mediterranean, so Ludolph declares and 
Fdix echoes, where the Afirican and European coasts-are closest 
together, stand a Moslem and a Christian washerwoman, each 
abusing the other from her tudve shore.* Ludolph also supplies 
the information about that peril of the sea called “Troyp” after 
the fish “Troys,” a terrible creature of the deep which can pierce 
the timbers of a ship with its beak, and which “cannot be forced 
away . . . save by a fearless look, so that one should lean out of 
the ship over the water, and unflinching look into the eyes of the 
fish, while the fish meanwhile looks at him with a terrible gaze.”* 
Observed fret and uncontrolled fimey jostle each other in 
Ludolph's pages. A “very truthful sailor" once told him of a fish 
which, having apparendy siupped at a ship, left in the timbers a 
tooth “as thick as a beam, and three cubits long ...” This sur¬ 
prised Ludolph, but it was nothing to what the sailor could do. 
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For he next assured the passenger that there was one variety offish 
which measured a mile in length. He himself had seen, ofiT Sar¬ 
dinia, three of these. “They puffed out water with their breath... 
in vast quantity, further than a crossbow could shoot, and made a 
noise like thunder."^ Ludolph was observant of the habits of birds, 
and when in Egypt took the opporttnuty of inquiring into the 
winter migration of swallows. He says that if he had time he 
could tell hundreds of stories about birds, and he does tell one 
which shows that the hobby of bird watching is not of such 
modem growth as one might have supposed. Two swallows, he 
reports, which were quarrelling when in flight, fell upon the flue 
of a man who was taking an after-dinner nap. This man wakened, 
caught the birds, “bound a girdle,” says Ludolph, round each of 
them, and let them fly away; “and they came back every year 
with those same girdles to their nests.”* 

With Felix’s knowledge of the Bible we need not now concern 
ourselves, except to say that the book was as ^miliar to him as to 
any of Cromwell’s Latter-day Saints, and that he quotes also, in 
comment and gloss, Josephus, Eusebius, and Jerome. But the 
supreme events which had taken place in Palestine brought, for the 
m^ieval Christian, anything connected with that country into 
the realm of tlieology. And since medieval theologians were en¬ 
cyclopedic in their habits of thought and study, Felix absorbed a 
vast mass of statement and countentatement upon questions of 
cosmography, refming in this to Aristotle, Dionysius, Diodorus 
Siculus, Ptolemy, as well as to such medieval authorities as 
Vincent of Beauvais, Albertus Magnus, Nicholas de Lyra, Peter of 
Abano; uncertain, when they differed, which to believe, but feel¬ 
ing strongly the tug of the contemporary craving to approximate 
opinion as closely as possible to the authorities of the Roman world. 

In some respects ^ fifteenth century, for this very reason, held 
less enlighten^ views upon geography than had been current dur¬ 
ing the previous three hundred years. Wridng about the year z zoo, 
William of Conches could boldly claim that “the earth is an ele¬ 
ment placed at the middle of the world; it is at its middle as the 
yoUt is in the egg; about it there is water, as about the yolk there 
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is the white of the egg.” Throughout the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries concepts of the sphericity of the earth and the existence 
of inhabitants in the Southern Hemisphere were commonly held 
by scholars. Lambert‘of St. Omcr and Albertus Magnus affirm 
both. Lambert thought that the dwellen in the antipodes were not 
of the race of Adam. “They have a different night and day which 
arc contrary to oun, and so for the setting of the stars.” Albertus 
held the view that a similar climate and also another branch of the 
Ethiopian race were to be £>und beyond the tropical belt. In the 
fourteenth century Sir John Mandeville, writing not for scholars 
but for the ordinary poUte reader, takes for granted that die earth 
it a globe, and that “if a man found passages by ships that would 
go to search die world, men mi^t go by ship all round the world, 
above and beneath... And always he should find men, lands and 
isles as well as in this country.”* It has, in &ct, been shown that 
Columbus himself borrow'ed, svithout acknowledgment, and 
acted upon in his great voyage, a passage from Cardinal d’Ailly, 
written m 1410, but itself a verbri quotation from the work of 
Roger Bacon.^* 

In turning thus to one of the authorities of the earlier Middle 
Ages, Columbus dew in the free of the scholarship of his age, 
whose glance looked beyond the medieval to die golden world of 
* pagan ^ture, and whose geographical opinions had been given a 
still more pronounced classical form by the discovery and transla¬ 
tion, in dw early years of the century, of Ptolemy’s lost work on 
geography, so that for a time any Ptolemaic statement became the 
dogma of the orthodox. 

In spite of this the tradition of medieval thought persisted, 
though what had at first been the conclusions of the scholar, then 
the common belief of ordinary educated men, was now despised 
as notions only held by the ignorant. Yet Caxton was not ashamed 
to publish, as new, a treatise on geography of a hundred years 
earlier, and Europe, it has been said, was, in this matter of geo¬ 
graphical knowledge “a whispering-gallery, echoing every voice 
that revived to spe;^ in it.”^* 

Fehx, no great scholar or thinker, though a man with a hearty 
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appetite for knowledge, shows the uncertainty with which the 
opinions of ordinary educated men swung bcwcen the 
and the traditional in geography. In the library, as it were, he will 
iciex with scorn to the bdiefi of the vulgar that “any place is the 
middle of the world..or that "mankind arc spread all round 
about the world, and stand widi their foct the opposite way to 
ours, so that each man has his own aenith, and ea^ man treads 
with his feet upon what to him is the middle of this ,,, world."* • 
Such notions the Friar spurns, demolishing them under the weight 
of the combined authorities of St. Augustine, the Speculum Naturae, 
and the Bible. Yet, when on board ship, he will talk of the “sea’s 
curvature,” and of tlie “height of the sea,” as hiding from view the 
distant land.** 

But it was not only the work of medieval writera which was sus¬ 
pect for Renaissance scholars. The inmiense prestige of Ptolemy’s 
book was sufficient to make them turn a deaf ear to the voices of 
recent and contemporary travellen and sailon; so diat only with 
unwillingness did the fifteenth century assimibte into its cosmo¬ 
graphy the knowledge brought home by travellers such as the 
Polos and the missionary fiiars who followed them, and by the 
Portuguese seamen who discovered the Azores and the Canaries 
and painfully traced the true outline of the Aftican coast. 

Felix, with his bias toward orthodoxy in thought, is obedient to ‘ 
this unspoken prohibidon, yet with a wavering glance toward less 
orthodox but foscinating spcculadons. It was not, he says, his aim 
to inform his readers of “the extreme edges of the world." If any 
wishes to know of these, let him go to the fourteenth-century 
Friar Oderic and to “the ancient histories of Diodorus.” Or “let 
him study and consider the new maps of the world, and he thall 
find the regions of the East so far distant from us that according to 
modem geometers and mathcmadcians they who live there ace 
to us andpodes, which however the andents, such as Aristotle, 
Ptolemy, and Augustine could not admit. Yet today there are men 
worthy to be believed in secular matters who say that they them¬ 
selves have been in the island of Cipango, a part of that region, 
who declare that they have seen another pole and offier stan. 
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woods of pepper ind of doves, gardens of spikenard, plains 
covered with ginger, fields of cinnamon, groves of Sethim wood, 
orchards of various spices; these and many other matters they claim 
to have seen with their eyes, and with their hands touched. Let 
these be read and ponder^ and they will satisfy the curious."** 

It would be interesting indeed to loiow what were those "new 
maps" of the world which Felix had studied as well as those of 
Ptolemy, and to which he recommends “the curious." Was he 
recalling the mappemonde which he saw upon the wall of the new 
Carmelite convent on the island between the dty of Venice and 
Murano ?** Had he studied maps in the houses of the nobles or bur¬ 
gesses at home, and was it already the &shion in Germany as in 
England in the next century, to hang these upon the walls? 

Wherever Felix had met them it is likely that they displayed 
that same fissure which wc have seen to exist in written treatises 
between the learning of the scholar and the experience of the 
sailor. In the planispheres and mappemondes devised by the 
learned, the as yet unexplored spaces were filled to taste, even by 
the more scrupulous, with legendary and mythological items.** 
Regardless of Portuguese discoveries, the cartographer might 
abruptly terminate the continent of Aficica at about the latitude of 
Sierra Leone, or, when it was realized chat this left too little space 
for the known extent of the Sahara, it might be more accom¬ 
modatingly slanted off*in a vaguely southeasterly direction. Even 
fifty years after Felix wrote, a man of the new school of precise 
geographical science would complain that maps were "worthless, 
although they have much gold and many flags, elephants and 
camels on them."*’ 

That geographers thus lagged behind in assimilating recendy 
discovered fact was not entirely their own fiiult. With regard to 
the knowledge gained by their sailors of the African coasts, the 
Portuguese were jealous monopolists, and saw to it that as litde as 
possible of their discoveries should leak out. Their Academy of 
Sagres, their chair of astronomy at Lisbon were not maintained for 
pure love of knowledge but for the selfish, die almost cut-throat 
business of trade. Even when they employed such a cartographer 
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as the Venetian Fra Mauro to produce a planisphere, he, it has been 
suggested, nuy have had to work wit^ut a sight of those pre¬ 
ciously guarded sailing charts of the A&ican coast which were 
served out to the sea captains at the beginning of each voyage and 
at the end must be returned to the Portuguese India Ofilce.** 

Apart &om maps of the world Felix must certainly have studied 
maps of the Holy Land itself, but not aU of these even attempted 
to give accurate geographical infornudon. 

John Poloner’s map, drawn up in the early yean of the fifteenth 
century, is lost, but he describes it with honest pride. Twenty-six 
colours, he says, he had used in painting iL *T have painted this 
kingdom [of Basan] yellow... All the land near this, which I have 
ma^ white, is called Bethany ..He devised a code of signs, 
some ofwhich sound surprisingly modem; thesix Cides of Refuge 
were marked with three stan; battlefields were indicated by a 
sword.^* About a hundred yean earlier Mario Sanuto, writing with 
the aim of persuading the princes of Europe to recover the Holy 
Places, had added to his book a set of maps and plans, one of which 
shows the coast of Palestine and another the land itself, with an 
attempt to give the disposidon of mountains and rivers. But Sanuto 
was an Italian and in his maps we can see the influence of the prac- 
dcal Italian seafarer and traveller, who expected to use a map in 
finding his way by sea or land. William Wey’s Itinetaiei was also 
illustrated by a map of the Holy Land, but this is oblivious 
utility.^ Here we are in a world of tradidon and fiible; as is luual 
in medieval maps the east lies at the top, but little attendon is paid 
to propordon or direcdon; there is nothing precise or succinct in 
this cartography, but an abundance of deooradon - towers, domes, 
turreted ddes, out of whose windows look disproportionately 
large faces, some comely, some villainous. An elaborate and fiuid- 
ful representation of a walled town stands for Jerusalem. The vivid 
blue with which the Dead Sea is coloured does not conceal the out¬ 
lines of Sodom, Gomorrah, and the other Cides of the Plain, prone 
but otherwise imdamagcd beneath the water.** 

* I foUow cfae editor is wpporing diat dae mip publkbed i* VoL n of Wep’i Ithmmki 
bin £ict the nup odginaUp detigsed to illuMnee k. 
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Another type of nup Felix was to sec in actual use on board the 
galley. This, ^ Poitolan chart, was no &uit of the scholar's brain, 
dedu^ from d»e statements of ancient or medieval geographers, 
but, even more than that of Sanuto, was the work of seamen, 
founded upon their own dearly bought experience and closely 
shackled by practical necessity to the most precise and pedestrian 
exactitude. These charts, the first product of a true science of geo¬ 
graphy, bad been in use in the Me^terranean at least since the early 
years of the fourteenth century, and probably much longer than 
that** 

They confined themselves strictly to the business in hand - to 
the coasts of the sea and the ports, among which those providing 
good anchorage were marked in red; shallows were indicated by 
a sign still used in modem sea charts; hundreds of names of bays, 
headlands, rivers, were noted down, and in them the measure¬ 
ments of distance, calculated by the help of a network of loxo- 
dromes, surpassed in exactitude Ptolemy’s own.** 

Felix, when he came upon one of these, ^a'as impressed, not only 
by the curiosity of the d^g itself but by the marvel and mystery 
of its use. On board the galley he saw “a chart, which is an ell long, 
and an ell broad, whereon the whole sea is drawn with thousands 
and thousands of lines, and countries are marked with dots and 
miles by figtircs. In thb chart they observe and see where they are 
... when the stars themselves are hid by clouds. This they find out 
on the chart by drawing a curve from one line to another, and 
from one point to another with wondrous pains.”** 

While Felix nursed his resolve at Ulm and pored over his books 
of travel, he was secretly exploring every means of realizing his 
intention of setting out for Jerusalem a second time. And, as with 
his first pilgrimage, di£Bcultics which had seemed insurmountable 
melted away. A fiiend in Rome got him the pope’s licence to go 
to the Holy Land; soon he had timely news of a party of German 
nobles intending the pilgrimage and only too g^ad to take with 
them as their chaplain one who had already acquired the predom 
experience of pilgrim travcL It only remained to get the consent 
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of Prior Fuchs, but Felix, a coward ^cre affection was concerned, 
left this matter to the noblemen he was to accompany, who, rais¬ 
ing it almost to die level of a question of local politics, enliited the 
offices of the mayor of Ulm, and putting all the pressure they 
might upon the Ftior, at last obtain^ his unwilling consent. 

Now Felix could make his final preparations, ffiough with as 
little parade as possible in order to spare the Prior’s feelings. He let 
his beard grow, got his ftiends among women Religious to stitch 
the red cross on tunic and scapular, and perhaps procured those 
knee-high boots, “of cosdy leather, yellow and soft..of which 
he was so proud, but which were to be the cause of disconcerting 
arid unpleasant, though harmless, experience.** When all this 
was done he waited for the summons to join the rest of the 
party. 

The messenger bearing that summons came to Ulm one Sunday 
evening-the evening of April 13, 1483-“as it was growing 
dark.” Next day, after Mass and breakfut, Felix announc^ to the 
convent that he must leave at once. There were tean, ftrewells, 
and blessings in the church. Outside he mounted his horse, but the 
brethren would not yet let him go. They crowded round giving 
him their last injunctions-he must notice carefully all he saw, 
write it down, and bring it back for them to read. He promised, 
and is proud to record how exactly he kept his promise: “For I 
never passed one single day... without writing some notes, not 
even when I was at sea, in storms, or in the Holy Land; and in the 
desert I have ftequendy written as I sat upon an ass or camel; or at 
night, while the others were asleep .. .”** 

This time Felix would not have his heart wrung by any second 
parting, and refused to let the Prior come any part of the way with 
him. He and the servant who had come to fetch him rode away, 
“stealthily, as though we were hiding ourselves, out of the dty, 
crossing the river Danube by the gate which leads to the sheep- 
bridge,” and thtu, upon the anniversary of his first departure, set 
out upon that “most desirable and delightful” second pilgrimage 
of his. 

He had hoped to meet “his lords" at Innsbruck, but finding 
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them gone he hurried on, alone now, for he had sent the servant 
t>yk up to the Brenner in mud, rain, and snow, and over the pass, 
in intense cold,catching up at Sterzing with all the rest of the party, 
except one of the nobles who had gone ahead. Beyond Brixen they 
had to pay toll at “a very lofty and costly building” erected by 
Duke Sigismund of Austria, but Felix did not apparently grudge 
that toll, for where previously he had had to claw his way dan¬ 
gerously between a rock and the predpice, leading his horse, now, 
as a result of much blasting with gunpowder, there was a road 
wide enough for carriages to pass. As fiu; as Trent they followed 
the valley of the Adige, not omitting to notice the village of 
Traminer, firom which ”a noble wine... is imported into Suabia 
... known as Tranuninger...” 

At Trent they suyed the night, and here Felix was called upon, 
in his capacity as chaplain, to act as arbiter in a dispute upon the 
ethics of tipping. They were sitting at supper when in came a 
craftsman of the town with his wife, to entertain the company 
with fluting, singing, and fooling, “which foolery made us laugh 
heartily, in addition to the pleasure in hearing the music.” Inno¬ 
cent pleasure it seemed at the time, but did it hide a device of the 
Adversary? For at the end, when it came to a question of paying 
the performers, one of the nobles refused to contribute. He was, 
he said, on a pilgrimage, and would not give away money sinfully 
but would give it to the poor. Thu put the cat among the chickens. 
The lords, after arguing “long and angrily,” left it to Felix to 
decide, who, "though not without fear,” pronounced himself 
against the overscrupulous nobleman. He spoke boldly, and his 
ruling was accepted, yet the question continued to trouble him, 
and it was with relief that he discovered, after his return home, 
that Gesson’s Oi Avarice confirmed his opinion. Flute players, 
jongleurs, and such were not, provided their entertainment con¬ 
tained nothing improper, in mortal sm; and besides, the fellow at 
Trent had not been a professional but only performed before pil¬ 
grims “for their diversion and his own profit.. .”** 

Their way now took them out of the river valley along the 
upper road to Fcltre, where incessant rain held them up in a small 
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inn full of Italian country people. It was a poor place and unac¬ 
customed to noble visitors. Felix found the host and hostess "good 
simple people" who did thdr best, "but their lordships’ servants 
were discontented with them.” The rain, having fallen that night 
and most of the next day, stopped at ditmer-time, so instead of 
staying in unsatisfactory quarters for a second night they started off 
and rode through an evening full of the sound of rushing waters, 
for the rain had swollen every torrent of the hills. 

It was nearly supper-tune when they reached a village which 
Felix calls Ower (probably Quero) and the fint of those many 
hills which Fdix, the bom sight-secr, with as great an appetite for 
a view as any Victorian tourist, must insist on climbing, if possible 
in company, if necessary, alone. 

The inn stood at the foot of this "delightful grassy hill." So, as 
they loitered in the courtyard, waiting for supper to be got ready, 
" ‘See,* ” said Felix to the rest, “ 'if a man were on the brow of that 
hill, he would be able to see the Mediterranean.’ " His companions 
were quick to take up the suggestion, though in no very cheerful 
spirit. " ‘Let us,’ they said, ‘climb up thither, and see the sea, 
which perchance will be our tomb.* And straightway my three 
lords, and two serving men, and I climbed up the hill, which [how 
true to universal experience!] was much higher than we had 
thought." But the cUmb was worth while, for the view through 
the rain-washed air was equal to all Felix’s expectations. 

"Casting our eyes southwards, we beheld beyond the moun- 
taitu the pluns of Italy, and beyond ... the Mediterranean Sea 
..." Even Felix was "something cast down at the sight of it... 
for as seen from these hills it had a terrible appearance. It seemed 
to be very close, and the setting sim shone upon the part which 
was nearest to us; the rest, the end of which no one could see, 
seemed to be a lofry, thick black doud, of the colour of darkling 
air.’’” 

During the next day’s journey they lefr the mountains behind, 
and passing through "a flat country, very fertile, frill of crops, 
fruit-trees, and vines,” they reached Treviso where it was custom¬ 
ary for pi lgrims either to sell their horses or to leave them in 
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charge of orve of the innkecpen for the return journey. Fdix and 
his company chose the first alternative and thus experienced the 
commercial methods of the cxduble Italians, who “squabbled 
among themselves in a wondrous fishion, for they ran up to us, 
each trying to outstrip the odier, and each interfering with the 
odber’s bargaining, and they poured abuse one on another, all alike, 
even old, rich, and respectable men fighting with one another like 
children... While this squabble was going on we stood still and 
held our peace, and we sold our horses well.. .”*• 

At Mestre, which they reached on hired horses, they had news 
of that member of the patty who had gone on before them, for 
when they arrived they found not only supper ordered for them 
at one of the inns but also a boat lying ready on the Marxenego, 
which ran at the foot of the garden. Thus, like so many merchants 
and pilgrims approaching Venice, they were to begin the last stage 
of their journey by river,* and in a cheerful spirit, after enjoying 
the meal, they loaded the boat and set off, reaching before long 
that place “where the river glides out into the jaws of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and so sailed into the bitter and salt water,” chanting 
loudly and cheerfully the German pilgrim song, “In Gottes Namen 
fahren wir.” 

Yet this mode of travel, though agreeable, was not without its 
dangers. To begin with, the three lords and their servants did not 
travd light, so that, loaded with their baggage, the boat sank low 
b the water, and when bey had a collision, off the Torre de 
Malghera, with a boat, “which some strong young men were 
rowbg furiously...” there was nearly a nasty accident; nothbg 
worse, however, came of it than a bad fiighr, as the two boats 
sheered off to the accompaniment of mutual abuse firom their 
occupants. Nearer to Venice they were met by another boat fi;om 
which they were addressed by the tout of one of the Venetian inns; 
as he was abusbg the inn to which they were gomg, and expatiat- 
mg upon the merits of the other, he lost his balance and fidl mto 
the sea. Our pilgrims gready enjoyed his discomfiture; it added to 
the piquancy of the sight that be was wearing “new silk clothes.”** 

So, at last they reached “the famous, great, wealthy and noble 
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dty of Venice, the mistress of the Mediterranean, standing in 
wondrous fashion in the midst of the waters, with lofty towers, 
great churches, splendid houses and palaces,” and passing along 
the Grand Canal as &r as the Rialto, turned into another canal 
which brought them past the great Fondaco dei Tedeschi, where 
every German merch^t had his counting house, and &om which 
went out, to all the great towns of Germany, silk, spices, and other 
merchandise.*^ Leaving that on the right they reached at last the 
"sixty stone steps” which led up from the water to the inn of St. 
George - that at least was its correct name but among Germans it 
was "commonly known as ‘Zu der Heuten.’ ” 

And here, "at the sign of the Flute,” the pilgrims might frel 
themselves for a while at home, for besides Master John and Mis¬ 
tress Margaret, who welcomed them all, but Felix with especial 
joy as an old friend, "the entire household... and all the man- 
servants and maid-servants were of the German nation and speech, 
and no word of Italian was to be heard in the house..This 
came as a great relief to the travellen, "for it is very distressing to 
live with people without being able to converse with them.” 

Not only were the guests welcomed by the management and 
stafr, but even the "big black dog... showed how pleased he was 
by wagging his tail, and Jumped upon us as dogs arc wont to do 
upon those whom they know,” a welcome which he was frr from 
offering indiscriminately, for he was a dog, according to Felix, of 
highly developed national feeling. Men of every nation but the 
German were enemies, nor had he "grown accustomed even to 
the Italians... in the neighbouring houses, but rages against them 
as if they were strangers...” This racial discrimination he ex¬ 
tended even to beggars and dogs, showing no animus against 
individuals of either of these categories, so long as they were Ger¬ 
man. Upon the animal's prejudice against Italians, German visitors 
had, so Felix reports, founded a theory of national antipathies. For 
as the dog is "the implacable foe of the Italians, so German men 
can never agree with Italians .\ . nor Italians with us, because each 
nation has hatred of the other rooted in its very nature."** 

The first business of the pilgrims on arrival in Venice was to 
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book thdr piaagc for the JcnuaJcm voyage. This year they found 
that they had the choice between two galleys, for when on the 
morning after their arrival, having heard Mass at St. Mark’s, they 
walked out upon the Piazza, they saw set up there before the west 
doors of the ^urch, “two costly banners... on tall spears, white 
... with a red cross,” as a sign that the galley captains were ready 
to accept bookings. Beside these banners the servants of the two 
rival gaitey captains, one our old firiend Agosdno Contarini, and 
the other Messer Pietro Lando, were waiting to tout for custom, 
and at once “each invited the pilgrims to sail with their master, 
and they endeavoured to lead the pilgrims, the one party to the 
galley of Augustine, the other to that of Peter; the one party 
prais^ Augustine and abused Peter, the other did the reverse." 
Theiz vehemence resulted in a draw; for the German nobles were 
utuble to choose between them. Felix, it is interesting to leans, 
would have preforred to sail once more with Contarini, but “for 
peace’s sake’’ did not interfere, saying only, when his opinion was 
asked, that if he knew which captain would sail first, that captain 
he would choose. “Both, however, promised that they would 
begin the voyage directly, which I knew to be a lie.’’** 

It was therefore decided that the pilgrims should inspect the two 
galleys which lay conveniently close in the Grand Canal. They 
went on board Messer Pietro’s; it was a trireme, and besides that 
new and clean. Messer Agostino’s, which they visited next, was 
the same bireme, “old and stinking,” in which Felix had sailed two 
years before. Each galley captain regaled the pilgrims with “Cretan 
wine and comfits fiom Alexandria,” doubtless with the same 
motives which, in a later day, moved one of the captains to serve 
his prospective passengers with “diverse subtleties as comfits and 
ma^panes, and sweet wines,” and die other with “a marvellous 
good dinner.. .”** Between their entertainment on the two gal¬ 
leys, and between the humble protestations and large promises of 
Lando and Contarini there was nothing to choose; it was the 
greater beam and therefore the greater stability of the trireme 
which made the pilgrims decide to call Messer Pietro to the inn to 
conclude with him the usual sort of contract which, on the last day 
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of April, was signed and ratified before die prothonoCarics, and the 
namr* of thc pilgtims registered “in a great book*'; it pleased Fdbc 
to know that his name was already written on one of its pages. 
‘*When this was done, we went in a boat with thc captain to the 
galley, and chose a space for twelve persons” - the niunber of the 
party, including the servants - “on t^ left-hand side, which space 
thc captain divided into twelve berths... and wrote each man’s 
upon his berth with chalk.. 

Even before the contract had been signed, Lando, abandoning 
pretence, had utterly refused to consent to that article in it which 
had stipulated that he should sail from Venice in a fortnight. 
Twenty^x days, and after that the first fur wind, was the best 
which he would promise; in the event, thc pilgrims did not leave 
Venice until June a. 

It was Fehx who, as bodi an ecclesiastic and an experienced 
traveller, suggested to the rest how diis penod of wait^ should 
be spent. Owing to thc peculiarity of thc site upon which Venice 
stood, “flowery gardens or smiling plains... shady woods, green 
meadows, or dehghtful plantations of trees and flowers, roses and 
lilies ..were not available for recreation. Hu n ti ng was, for the 
same reason, out of thc question; tournaments and dancing would 
have been improper occupations for pilgrims. As an alternative to 
all these thc Friar suggested a daily pilgrimage to one or other of 
thc many shrines of distinguished holiness in and around Veiucc 
wherein might be plucked “the roses and lilies of virtues, of graces 
and indulgences.” Felix’s companions accepted his suggestion, 
with one modification; let this pious prograrnme be, 00 occasion, 
carried out by shifts; those who did not go might hear^fiom those 
who did, what they had seen.** Thc result, in thc Friar s narrative, 
is an impressive account of hands, bones, complete bodies, fingers 
arms, and teeth of great sanctity, and even so, by Felix’s own con¬ 
fession, thc catalogue it far ftom complete, for, says he, it woulc 
have wearied him to write down the names of all thc churche 
they visited. 

Venice offered, however, as well as such sights, others of a more 
secular nature which only the most puritanical pilgrim would 
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ignore. Of the two great summer festivals our pUgrims of 1483 
missed by a few days that of St. Mark, but they were there for t^ 
Ascension Day spectacle of the Espousal of the Sea, and for the 
Corpus Christi procession. On the first occasion, having first gone 
to Mass at St. Mark’s, “both to attend service... and to sec ^ 
grand sight,” the German visitors followed die stages of me sei^M 
ceremony - the procession to the sea and the embarkation of the 
Doge in the Bucenuur, “a great ship fiishioned like a tobemadc, 
painted, covered with gilding, and shrouded with silken hanging 
..with all the bells of the city ringing, trumpets blowmg, and 
priests chanting. In thdr hired boat they followed the Buemttur 
as it moved from the quay with the flashing of diree hunched oars, 
accompanied by a swarm of other vesseb, which, during the actim 
ceremony of espousal, crowded round “with great press and jostl¬ 
ing, and... such a noise with the cannons... trumpets, druM, 
shouting and singing, that diey seem to shake the very sex ^ 
They saw, or at least heard tell of, the diving after the goldm rmg 
and die solemn service - for men only - at St. Nicholas on the 
lido; but they did not apparendy attend even as spectttors dm 
great dinner, which early in the next century conclud^ the 
fesdval, and at which dishes, platters, and saucers were of silvet 
gilt, and the acrobats who entertained the guests seemed to an 
p r^glttViman "the most marvellous fellows that ever I saw, so much 

that I cannot write it.”** • j 

The Corpus Christi procession was no less splendid as it wound 
its way under the awning of white woollen stuff, around the 
Doge's pa^acf; and about the Piazza of St. Mark. The Doge him¬ 
self, in his tiara and mantle, the ambassadors of foreign nations, the 
Patriarch, the vested priests, the Venetian gentlemen drcss<^ “in 
cloth of gold - each more beautiful than the other - in crimson 
velvet, damask and scarlet...” the processions of the guilds, the 
children, both boys and girls, dressed as angels, carrying bowls of 
gold and silver from whi^ they scattered rose leaves and flowers, 
die great processional candlesticks with candles of green or red, 

♦ Ic tppeaa to hiTe been the eunom. MXordiBg to hbd. 
weddeddinM by throwing the rii« Into the vraw from the Bwaattur, fist nuny to 
diw fa) tad try to Ncover it. 
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white or black wax, the bcUs, the singers, the sudden utter tjl m cc 
when the Doge entered the church for Mass, the ’'droll and 
beauteous pageants” of the Friars Prcachen. the “gold and silver 
... precious stones and costly dresses,” the "vanities... the ex¬ 
travagant dress of women and dissolute behaviour of laymen” - 
all combined to provide a show, stupendous and unique, which 
filled pilgrims, whether as simple as Parson Torkington or as dis¬ 
criminating as Canon Casola, with amazement. ** Nor, in this year, 
were the scrupulous distressed, as Brother Paul Walther had been, 
by the spectacle of the members of a Saracen military mission - 
“dogs, and right enemies of the sacratnent" - given their ovm 
place in the procession.** 

A side show, very popular in 148a and 1483, drew both Felix 
and his party and Brother Paul. This was a young elephant, in¬ 
cluded by Felix in one day’s sight-seeing with the relics of St. 
Barbara. Yet it is not the cheerful Felix but the unchcerfiil Paul 
who experienced most keenly and described most lovingly the 
astonishing design of this inctedible creature. For he says, "surely 
this beast appears to me to be more amazing than any other beast 
on earth; for a man may hardly depict the form and habit of body 
of that same beast. Six years old was he at the time, and he was 
of the largeness of a large horse, but not such a long body like a 
horse [the fidar’s Ladn, never elegant, is capable of the most 
atrocious grammatical blunders], but shorter and taller, altogether 
very ungainly. His colour is neither white nor black, but grey, like 
a hairless black pig. He has nor hair nor mane nor bristles, but 
looks bald. He keeps his head bowed like a pig, litde eyes like a 
pig. His nose is full six palms - spannen - long. He appears not to 
have a lower lip, so he uses his nose and upper lip. His nose he 
bends and raises, stretches and turns hither and thither; with his 
nose he does everything. He lifts his nose and opens his mouth, and 
allows hu teeth to be seen. He cats fiuit, and with his nose picks 
up com, and bending his nose puts it into his mouth; and the same 
when he drinks water.... He has as well as other teeth two long 
ones, sticking out and up on either side of his nose, each more than 
half an ell in length. He has very wide ean, or ear-daps, banging 
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down on the sides of his head, covering his grey, leathery neck. 
He has as well four large, round feet; he does not grow hooves ... 
In his front legs arc no joints except near the fixt and near the body 
... His cry is terrific. And what shall I say of his strength?” So 
Brother Paul runs on, singing the prowess, the intelligence, the 
docility of the animal with a ^olehearted appreciation which his 
fellow men signally fiulcd to win {corn him. He must, one feels, 
have grieved if he heard of the end of the gifted animal, who, after 
a profitable tour with its owner in Germany, was crossing the 
Channel to repeat its triumphs in England when, a storm blowing 
up and the ship being in danger, the sailon threw it into the 
sea.*^ 

Every man might, in fact, find sights to interest and entertain in 
Venice. The Arsenal was visited by all good tourists, who admired 
its dry and wet docks, the ships in building, and those being fitted 
out for die sea in the New Arsenal; they saw the workshops for 
the manufaaure of tackle, and the swarms of artificers - women 
as well as men - who were employed; they saw the twelve powder 
miUs, the “fine garden” where the powder was dried in summer, 
the stove which was used for that purpose in winter.** 

Most people visited the glass works at Murano, which pro¬ 
duced glass "of every colour.” Casola stood to watch the work at 
the various furnaces; "and 1 saw, above everything else a glass 
chalice... but I would not touch it, fearing it might fall out of my 
hand.”** Felix and his companions "shuddered” at the enormous 
fires and fumaca of the baken, and observed with respect^ the 
competition models for the horse of the CoIIeone sutue: one, in 
the church of the Minorites, was of wood, covered with black 
leather, one was of baked clay, and the third, presumably Verroc¬ 
chio's own, of wax.*** They could, as Casola did, enjoy the cheer¬ 
ful busde of die early mornings, when the firuit and vegetable boats 
arrived from Chioggia.** And wherever they went there was dis¬ 
played, for their admiration, the mercantile wealth of Venice, 

* Fefix doci not acatioa by name that “OM of ditit ciptaini" winm die VenetuBi 
wbbedtDhoooar by ihii Katue, bat the ihte.aa<< hi* remufctMt ibou(ii tb* aitiM bad bats 
cboaeo. tbe caaiiag wai not yet bt(un, make it, I think, almost certain dut be refen to ^ 
CcOeooe fUtae. 
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which, even to the critical Milanese, seemed inestimable, so that 
“it seems as if all the world flocks there... I sec that the special 
products for which other cities are £^ous are all to be found there, 
and what is sold elsewhere by the pound and the ounce is sold 
there by canthari and sacks of a moggh each,*’ as one mi ght say 
“by the hundredweight and the quarter.’* Use shops themselves 
seemed warehouses, so full were they of “tapestry, brocades and 
hangings of every design, carpets of every sort, camlets of every 
colour and texture, silks of every kind ..Especially was this 
wealth concentrated about the Rialto, where "a^ve the shops is 
a place like a monastery dormitory, so that each merchant in 
Venice has his own store full of merchandise.. 

The deportment of the Venetians themselves was a matter of 
interest to visitors, so great a contrast was there between men and 
women in both dress and behaviour. The proud merchant princes 
of Venice, who, at the news of the birth of a son would say, “A 
lord is bom into the world,’’ and who, when on embassy or at a 
fatival would go most magnificent, disdained show when at home 
and about their business. Like doctors of law in the universal long 
gown, so mudi de rigueur that a man going out without it would 
be thought mad, the black-robed men of Venice “go about the 
Piazze richly and decorously dressed, but the women richly in¬ 
deed, yet not decorously. For they go about shamelessly, their 
shoulders naked as low as to their breasts - and as for other sins 
...’’ Brother Paul here leaves them to God.^ Less puritanical 
observers than this Franciscan could not approve of the fluhion, in 
dress and deportment, of Venetian ladies. Casola, old, experienced, 
temperate, pokes sour fun at the high heels, the curled filse hair, 
which might be bought hanging firom poles on the Piazza of St. 
Mark, the diamond and ruby rings, the painted hccs, the bare 
shoulders - “they are not afiraid of the flies biting them’’ - which 
might, he thought, please othen, but did not please him.** Felix, 
also shocked, or conscious that he ought to be shocked, com¬ 
ments unfavourably on the fiuhionable Venetian lady, making her 
the occasion for a classical flourish - “not Christian but Trojan 
women, and companions of Helen herself and of Venus.’’** All 
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these critics were clerical; a layman, von HaiC remarked on the 
number and splendour of the jewels worn by even very young 
women, and considered the Venetian ladies ^ richest whom he 
saw in his travels, as those at Cologne were the proudest, those of 
Milan the loveliest, and diose of Moabar the blackest. He did not 
think well of the Venetian &shion of making up the &ce, for 
when at night the heat made the paint run, it was unsightly.*^ 

All this might be observed by any pilgrim as he went about the 
dty. It was only an Italian, like Casola, who had the opportunity 
of seeing the Venetian interior. He was taken by the Milanese 
ambassador to visit a noble Venetian lady during her confinement. 
Upon the profuse and costly ornament of the snull room in which 
she entertained a mixed company of friends, more than 2,000 
ducats had, he learnt, been spent. "The fireplace was all of Carrara 
marble, shining like gold, and carved so subtly with figures and 
foliage that Praxiteles and Phidias could do no better.” Gold and 
"ultramarine" adorned the ceiling; “there were so many and 
beautiful and natural figures and so much gold everywhere" that 
Casola could only doubt whether Solomon in all his glory had 
been more magnificent; as for the ornaments of the bed, "fixed in 
the room in the Venetian f^on" and valued at 500 ducats, and 
of the lady in it - but he will say no more, for "I fear I should not 
be believed." 

The company in the room was no less opulently adorned: 
"twenty-five Venetian damsels, one more bcautifij than the 
other," and showing “not... less than four or six fingen’ width 
of bare skin below their shoulders before and behind," displayed 
so much wealth in “gold, precious stones and pearls," on heads, 
necks, and hands, that the visitors, impelled to turn upon them the 
same appraising, mercantile eye with which they had viewed the 
room and its furnishings, estimated the value of their jewels at 
100,000 ducat5.‘* 

Yet, with all these spectacles, sacred or secular, to divert and 
occupy them, the pilgrims found their stay in Venice tediously 
long, and doubtless unpleasantly expensive. It was with relief tlut 
they heard, on May 25, that the Venetian State had intervened on 
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their behalf and had ordered the galley captains to be od* within 
the week. 

They had certainly had su£dent dme for their preparations, but 
when they knew that they would leave so soon the days seemed 
hardly long enough to do all that must be done. There was the 
doctor to be consulted and purges to be taken; there were churches 
to be visited whose patron saints were, by reputation, most Ukcly 
to be of service to pilgrims. The archangel Raphael had been 
the conductor of Tobias upon his successful journey; the arch¬ 
angel Michael might be expected to protect against enemies; St. 
Christopher should bear them safely overseas; St. Martha, it was 
hoped, might, with her domestic bias, provide good inns or the 
patience to endure bad ones. There was also the bill to pay “at the 
sign of the Hute.” Farewells must be said, last shopping done, the 
pilgrims' chests and other baggage taken on board.** 

On Sunday, June i, “very early before sunrise,” Felix and his 
company carried down the remains of the stuff into the boat 
which they had hired to take them to the galley, now lying out¬ 
side the harbour. They had a rough passage out and a rough night, 
and when at last they had ".... arranged berths and beds to sleep 
in, widi much disorder and labour and disputing, because we were 
not yet used to it...” and lay listening apprehensively to the 
rising wind, they were startled almost out of theix skins by sudden 
shrieks from one of their companions. In the dark men hunted for 
their swords or tried to escape, believing that murder had been 
committed or a massacre begun. It transpired, however, that the 
screams were due to nothing more serious than a nightmare.** 

Early next morning the captain came on board, so that as soon 
as it grew light the sailors began preparing for departure, hanging 
out the silken banners - the red pilgrim cross, the red lion of St. 
Mark, the della Rovere green oak tree on its blue held in honour 
of the pope, the armorial bearings of Messer Pietro Lando. Then, 
with “a ^r wind, which was blowing the banners up on high,” 
with tnunpets sounding, galley slaves shouting, and the pilgrims 
chanting, the ship left her moorings. 

"Within the space of three hours, [says Felix]... we had only 
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the iky and the waters bcfbte our eyes. • • we had risen above and 
higher than the highest Alps, and could not see them, they being 
now, as it were, low down with the sea’s curvature interposed 
between and us. Being now out of sight of the world, the 
crew took down all the ornamental dressing of our ship, and gave 
it an everyday look as they made it ready for work. “ 



CHAPTfift IV 


Levantine voyage 

T he party to which Felix was attached as chaplain consisted 
of four nobles and seven servants. Fdix af^r hb custom 
gives a list, adding to each name a brief description of its 

owner. 

So he begins: “Lord John Werner von Zimmem, Count, a 
comely man and wise, remarkable for his grace of manner, and 
knowing Latin." He docs not add that the count was a man of 
violent temper, who by pilgrimage was making atonement for 
having drawn his sword against his own fsthcr. Nor does he men¬ 
tion the tradition that Lord John came back &om the Last with a 
mermaid wife; but whether that story tells for or against the 
count’s character the reader must decide for himself.* 

Next comes “Lord Henry von Stoffel, Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire, an active, hardy, manly man... Lord John 
Truchscss von Waldburg, a very tall gendeman, conscientious, of 
a high and serious mind, and concerned with the salvation of his 
souL" (We at once conclude that it was this Lord John who 
grudged the fee to the flute*playii^ couple at Trent.) Last of the 
nobles there was “Lord BSr of Rechberg, one of the great Hohen- 
rechbergs, youngest of them all, but bolder, stronger, taller than 
any other, and more gay, more gende, more generous." 

Irom these we pass to the servants, who displayed an interesting 
variety of apdtude. There was Balthasar Bochlcr, so wise and 
experienced that the lords would listen to his advice almost as to 
that of a father. In Conrad Artus, the barber, they had a musician 
so skilled that his equal would be hard to find. Then there was an 
esquire, the old fighter John “Schmidhans," as they caUed him, 
and another, very difierent John, a country schoolmaster from 
Bebenhausen, "a man of peace." The cook Peter was “a straight 

9 * 
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fidlow and a good chap” to travel with, because he bore hardship 
cheerfully. Their manciple and steward was the honest, careful 
Conrad Beck, their interpreter Ulrich of Ravensburg, a huckster 
by trade, who had learnt tongues and the ways of Mediterranean 
ships on the galley slaves* bench. Hnally there was our fnend 
Brother Felix.* 

Outside the party of which he was a member we do not yet 
hear many names of fcUow travdiers, though during the long 
delay at Venice those who stayed “at the sign of the Flute** must 
have made the acquaintance of many other Germans, who had put 
up at one or other of the rival hostelries, at “the Mirror,’* or “the 
White Lion,” or "die Black Eagle,” and we know in fact that it 
was at Venice that Fabri struck up that close friendship with die 
Hungarian Archdeacon John, which was to last throughout the 
pilgrimage.* Most of those in whose company Felix was to make 
the pilgrimage to Sinai travelled, along with von Breydenbach, in 
the other galley, but even in Lando’s galley we hear only the name 
of a jongleur, “Bogadellus,” and of a knight, Jerotheus von 
Ratzoihausen, who was landed, sick, at Rhodes, until at Cyprus 
Felix mentions by name Archdeacon John and several other 
pilgrims. 

But we know that, with one exception, the company was 
friendly, being unperturbed by the beheaded and quarrelsome 
Frenchmen of Felix’s fint voyage, while in some Rights Hos¬ 
pitallers, on their way out to Rhodes, the pilgrims found “pleasant 
and loyal comrades... For on board ship, as in places of study and 
at spas, very pleasant and jolly fnendships are made.. 

The exception to all this good fellowship was the one woman 
who travelled in Lando’s galley, Contarini having, as it happened, 
gathered together in his ship ail the other women pilgrims. This 
woman had only arrived on board at the last minute before sailing, 
in company with her husband, a Fleming, and Messer Lando him¬ 
self. From the first the exclusively male company deplored this 
addition to their number, and the more bitterly b^use they sus¬ 
pected from her appearance that she was “restless and inquisitive.” 
They were right. Even Felix, who, with some of the pilgrims, did 
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his best for the sake of her husband, a decent man, to endure her 
**silly chatter and prying curiosity into things unprofitable," could 
not but be severe. “Those seven old women," says he, "in whose 
company I nude the voyage before... made less noise and were 
seen less than this one old beldame, as she ran hither and thither 
incessantly about the ship... wanting to hear and see every¬ 
thing .. 

Felix himself was possessed of an equally insatiable curiosity, 
though directed toward nutters which he would not have con¬ 
sidered “unprofitable," and now, away firom the study, he was in 
his element, looking, listening, trying, learning. He heard from 
the sailors of the mariners’ nurks on the Adriatic cout, of the 
qualities of a good harbour, of the rules which governed the salute 
of guns given by ship to ship. He learnt something of the pilot’s 
craft in reading weather signs “in the colour of the sea, in the 
Hocking together and movement of the dolphins and Hying fish, 
in the smoke of the fire, the smell of bilge water, the glittering of 
ropes and cables at night, and tire flashing of the oars as they dip 
into the sea." As we have seen, he also had explained to him the 
method of navigation by the pilot’s chart. Mixed up with all the 
ficts which he absorbed was information of that sort which 
Ludolph von Suchem’s “very truthful sailor" purveyed, and Felix 
reports some highly improbable statements about the speed of 
ships.* 

But as well as acquiring information, true or fiJse, the Friar was 
getting his sea legs, and leaming by practice some of the sailor’s 
^tness. He learnt to walk by night, in order to avoid the curses 
of an awakened galley slave, along tlie galley’s bulwark, laying 
hold of rope after rope, a transit which he admits to be "risky and 
dangerous" but possible for one “not timid, and having a good 
head."* He learnt also to jump firom the galley into a boat, and 
firom a boat ashore, even in rough weather, although the boat 
alongside “was raised aloft by the wraves higher than the galley, 
and then again sank so deep, that we on board... could not see it 
because of the waves between us. In such weather... whosoever 
wishes to get out of a galley into a boat, must stand on the steps 
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of the giUey, and watch carefully undl the boat comes so near the 
galley that he can reach it by a leap ... and he must leap the in¬ 
stant it coma so close, for... the next moment it is carried further 
away... and when he doa leap... he cannot save himself foom 
fidling, either backwards or forwards ... and those on board of it 
lift him up." After such an account Felix may well have felt that 
his readers at home would hardly believe that any would be cap¬ 
able of such feats of daring and address. But, he assura them, 
"after a man has been for many days battered with storms and 
hardships, and starved for want of food on board ship, when he 
arriva at a good port he will dare five dangerous leaps, rather than 
stay on board.” Felix had seen even women “who at first... 
scarcely dared to look at the sea, who... became so bold by 
practice” that they could jump as well as the men.* 

Their first port of call was Rovigno, a small harbour cwo miles 
beyond Parenzo. Here the pilgrims landed and Felix was able to 
give his companions the slip in order to cHmb up a hill for the sake 
of the view. The pilgrims had expected that the captain would 
wait here dll the wind shifted, but instead diey were recalled by 
the sound of the ship’s trumpets; Agostino Contarini’s galley had 
been sighted passing the harbour, and Lando wras determined not 
to let him get ahead, for between the two Venetian noblemen 
there existed a deep-seated grudge, which they expected, though 
vainly, that their passengen should share, and which gave to the 
voyage something of the compedtive character of a nineteenth- 
century Australian grain race. 

Having sailed, they found themselva, after five days of con¬ 
trary winds, forced to lie to off a deserted island for three days. 
Whatever were Lando’s feelings at the delay, the pilgrims enjoyed 
the opportunity of making expeditions ashore. Felix, pokit^ about 
among the rocks near the sea, was shown by one of the sailors a 
very tasty salad herb, which the sailor called poreella ; he discovered 
also busha of “the finat agnus castus.”* This shrub reminded 

* PoKitU; pcobtbly one of eho pw r ihow, which were much med hi mImU. /i/tius 
Cmtut: a Veihcnaocae, uppoicd to have antiaphiodaaac qiaaliihes. The cniafaed leeda wate 
vied hy the aodcsu hmcad of pepper. Cf. ID, jSe. 
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Felix of his boyhood, “for I learned about it at Basic, where it 
grew in our convent garden, and had been planted thexc by some¬ 
one who came from the sea at the tune of the Coimdl of Basle.... 
So at sunset I returned on board the galley, taking with me my 
porulla ... and my agnus castus for scent and for an ornament to 
my berth,"* 

That night, remaining below while the rest went on deck for 
supper, he enjoyed a very pleasant meal of the salad, and a restful 
solitude - for the Friar, in spite of his gregarious nature, hrequendy 
longed to be alone “It was," he says, "unpleasant for me, and very 
distracting to my thoughts, to live entirely among secular per¬ 
sons.”^ * At Venice he had made an attempt to detach himself from 
the party at “the Flute" and to stay at the Dominican convent, but 
was foiled by the kindness of the lords; and at Jerusalem we shall 
find him slipping away firom the rest, in the select ecclesiastical 
company of his hosts, the Franciscans, or better still alone, for 
expeditions which were clearly to him the most enjoyable of 
all. 

Yet after such refreshment the Friar was always ready to share 
in social pleasures. Next morning he and almost all the others went 
on shore again; though the weather was gloomy it proved “a 
merry day... some ran about over the pathless hills, while some 
sat and talked." 

On the third day the wind changed and blew fiiir. continuing 
mainly so for a week. Now the pilgrims experienced the bright 
side of life on board ship, as they sailed “along a very pleasant 
course wherein we had on either side villages, casdes, and cul¬ 
tivated ground." Night, with such a wind, was as peaceful as the 
day. Even if Felix was unable to sleep below be could watch, from 
the deck, the glow of the lamp which hung above the compass in 
the stemcastle, and listen to the chanted orden of the officer of the 
watch to the steersman.** Only the captain and officers had to en¬ 
dure the exasperation of knowing that Contarini's galley had 
passed them once more. 

On June Z5, a Sunday, they reached Modon (Methone), the 
great halfway house of Venetian trade with the ^t. Here they 
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fbuad “Master Augxistine’s galley’* in the harbour, “and all his 
pilgrims... in the dty.” It was a merry meeting for the pas¬ 
sengers. Both parties ate and drank together, and disregarding the 
feud between the two captams, “we brought them on board and 
showed them our galley, and they took us to see theirs, and so we 
spent the day together until vespers,” separating only when the 
horns blew, and all must return on board.*' 

Once more it was Contarini who got away fint, and Lando still 
further prejudiced his chance of reaching the Holy Land in good 
time by deciding to touch at Crete. Thh, though an act of filial 
piety on the captain’s part, since his fothcr was Patriarch of Crete, 
wo^d, he knew, be none the less unacceptable to the pilgrims. In 
order to sdfic he therefore offered a roll of silk, to be 

played for at cards. His device succeeded with the nobles, and par¬ 
ticularly with young Hohenrechberg who won the prize, but 
Fdix makes one of his few add comments on this transaction. 
"There was,” he says, “much rejoicing, as fools rejoice, in our 
company, at our having won that piece of silk.”* * 

Their call at Crete, though it caused delay, brought its own 
compesuadon. Failing to find an inn, they had to put up, “nobles, 
priests, or monks,” at a brothel, “cleared” for the occasion. Felix 
has no word of condemnation for the proprietress, “a well- 
nunnered... discreet woman,” and a German, but then, she 
gave them “a glorious supper, with Cretan wine... and... ripe 
grapes, both black and wtdec.” Next day while the galley slaves, 
after their custom, traded their wares in the market place, the pil¬ 
grims improved the hours by visiting churches and monasteries.*' 
Rhodes, their next port of call, they entered by moonlight, and 
found Contaiini’s galley lying in harbour. This was satisfactory, 
but now they must part fiom tlieir pleasant companions, the 
Knights of St John. And now they left behind them also, though 
by aeddent, another fellow passenger. The Flemish merchant’s 
v^e, having “strayed away to some church outside the town,” 
fiiled to rgoin when Lando, seeing the other galley wdgh anchor, 
had the horns blown to recall the pilgrims, and in haste made off 
after Contarini. “Except her husband, no one was sorry,” and 
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“dicre was but little joy” whea the determined woman antved by 
boat at Lamaca five days later and rgoined the pilgrims.^ 

The second night after their departure fix>m Rhodes was St. 
John’s Eve, which the sailon kept as a high fbtivaL At nightfell 
they lit twoscore lanterns and hung them fiom the mainmp, then 
the trumpets blew, while the galley slaves and sailors "sang, re¬ 
joiced, chanted, danced, and clapped their hands.... I never had 
beheld,” Felix remarks in an interesting aside, "the practice of 
clapping the hands for joy, to which allusion is made in the 46th 
psalm... Nor could I have believed that the general clapping of 
many men’s hands at the same time... would have su^ great 
power to move the human mind to joy.”“ 

The excitement of the fi^dvity must have been too much for 
the steersman, for wlien, next morning, Cyprm was sighted, it 
was discovered that they were far off their course, with the result 
that a complicated wrangle developed among the captain, steers¬ 
man, pilot, and sailon. It was not till the evening of June 25 that 
they anchored at Lamaca, where again Messer Pietro deserted his 
ship, having this time a wife in the island who was lady in waiting 
to the Venetian queen, Caterina Comaro. The pilgrims therefore 
were left in the shadeless, shelterless roadstead to endure the delay 
as best they could. 

A litde way to the east of Lamaca along the coast stood up the 
imposing solitary hill of Stavro Vouni, the Mont St. Croix of the 
Franks, a place of great sanctity on account of the relic there dis¬ 
played - the cross of "Dysmas, the penitent thief” On the home¬ 
ward voyage of Felix’s fint pilgrimage Agostino Contarini had 
lain in harbour at Lamaca for a week, waiting to take his brother 
oS. A number of the pilgrims, and the derk from Paris among 
them, had taken the opportunity to climb Mont St. Croix as wcU 
as to visit Nicosia. But Felix, though he went to Nicosia, had not, 
strangely enough, shared in the other expedition. 

Tl^ dme, however, the Friar was missing no opportunities. 
Those who stood on decklistening, as he told "about the barrenness 
of this port and the nature of the country” and pointed out this or 
that pl^ of interest on shore, soon found that he was suggesting 
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an expedition to climb the holy mountain. At first, he says, they 
thought he was joking, thou^ those of his own party, who 
knew him better, may ha%x already been backing away imostenta- 
tiously fi:om among the crowd; certainly not one of them volun¬ 
teered to join in the expedition. Three German knights, however, 
and three other pilgrims agreed to go, and Felix, as usual, gives 
the list of their names with appropriate descriptive epithets. 

“My lord Hcintich von Schaumburg, a noble knight and a 
brave man. 

“John the Priest, an archdeacon of Transylvania, a devout and 
learned man. 

“Caspar Siculi, knight, a daring and vigorous youth. 

“Burchard vcm Nusdorf, knight, a good and cheerful man. 

“One Rudolf a Swiss of Zurich, a tall and honest man. 

“One John, a merchant of Flanders, a very thirsty souL”” 

It is interesting to note that the first three among these indefatig¬ 
able sight-seers were to be members, along with Felix, of one of 
the three parties in the Sinai pilgrimage. Whether the “thirsty 
soul” was that grass widower whose wife had been left behind, we 
can only wonder. 

It was after simset and already growing dark when they started. 
The guide whom Felix had hired led them first to the house of a 
fiiend where they bad a supper of bread, cheese, and wine. By the 
time they had eaten and were ready to mount the mules which the 
guide had provided, the moon had risen, and by that light they 
“set out joyously ... for we, the chosen eight, were all comrades. 
The weather was fine, the country beautiful, the road good, and 
besides all this the shrubs of that land breathed forth the sweetest 
fragrance, for almost all die herbs of that isle are spices of divers 
sorts, which smell by for sweetest in the night time, when they arc 
moist with dcw.”^* 

They reached the village of St. Croix just before daybreak, and 
there rested, lit a fire, and breakfasted - all but Felix who as usual 
intended to say Mass in that holy and interesting place. As soon as 
it was light, they went on again, up “a delicious valley, through 
the midst of which ran a clear sweet stream of living water, whose 
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banks were full of most beauteous flowers, whose names we did 
not know, and sweet smelling shrubs.” The last bit of the climb, 
so steep that they must do it on foot, brought them, hot and 
blown, to the gates of die church. 

Of the relic which they had come to see, strange and curious 
tales were told. “The miracle which is noised abroad about the 
cross is that it hangs in the air without any fastening... as firm as 
though it were fixed with the strongest nails,” but it is cl ear rhay 
Felix approached the sight with an open mind. He took care to 
warn his lay companions that they had no right to expect to be¬ 
hold a miracle, and cautioned them that they sliould not be over- 
inquisitive when they viewed it. 

He was, therefore, himself uiuble to make the thorough in¬ 
vestigation which he clearly yearned to undertake. “I might in¬ 
deed,” he says regretfully, "I might indeed have searched this 
thing more narrowly than I did, but I feared God, and had no 
right to do tlut which I had forbidden others to do.” So he must 
content himself with kissing die cross upon the silver-gilt plates 
which covered the front, thrusting his head into the opening, and 
peering round, by the light of the candle he carried, to see the bare 
wood behind, and groping with his hand in the holes into which 
the arms and foot of the cross projected, to “perceive by touch 
that there is no frstening there.” But what he longed to do, and 
felt restrained by his company from doing, must have been to lay 
his hand upon the cross, as d'Anglure had done nearly a hundred 
years before, who found that "when one touches it, it shakes much.” 

So, leaving the tantalizing problem unsolved, he and the others 
went out, to stroll for a while outside the chinch, where there 
were not only the ruins of ancient walls to examine, reputed to 
have been part of a temple to Venus, but also a very fine and 
extensive view. 

“In whichever direction we looked, whether along or across the 
island, we could see the sea,” which, on this perfect morning must 
have dispbyed that celestial milky blue which is the colour of the 
early morning, sunlit sea round about Cyprus, though unfortun¬ 
ately the heat haze hid from them the Ar menian coast and the 
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mountains of Galilee. After this, and a farewell visit to kiss once 
more the holy cross, "we... hurried down... to where our 
beasts stood, and rode to the village of Holy Cross, where we 
found our much longed-for dinner ready,” the party having pro¬ 
vidently ordered it on theii way up. Later in the day, when the 
heat had abated, they made their way back to the coast, reaching the 
ship in the cool of the evening to find those they had left behind 
in a very ill temper, and "sorry that they had not gone with us.’ 

During the rest of the voyage, in which contrary winds once set 
the ship back as hx west as Limasol, the pilgrims were preoccupied 
with their watch for the first sight of the Holy Land. Now one, 
now another would claim to see it, arguing together “in pious 
dispute,” or betting glasses of malvoisie, and appealing to the look¬ 
out in the maintop as an arbitrator. With Fehx himself the unrest 
went very deep. He lost, he says, appetite and sleep. "My only 
pleasure was to sit at the prow of the ^ey up on the horns there¬ 
of, and fiom thence to look out ceaselessly across the wide sea... 
On all these da)*! I was seated on the prow before the dawn, whose 
rays I welcom^ with joy, and then awaited the rising of the sun, 
and most diligently cast my sight over the sur&ce of the sea... 
Wherefore I ^d not look Joft, but fixed my gaze unflinchingly 
upon that part of the sky which seemed to join the sea... and as 
the sun rose I used to look earnestly whether I could sec any im¬ 
pediment or opaque body between the bright body of the sun and 
the clear body of the water.... For when a galley is floating on 
the high seas, and the sun rises, it seems as though he rose out of 
the water... But when the galley is within about twenty or thirty 
German miles of the land, the sun seems to come forth firom the 
mountains of that land, so that in the brightness of the dawn the 
mountains can be seen before the sun, because they arc between 
the sun and the sea. But as soon as the tun has risen above the 
mountains... those mountains will be invisible.”** 

It was soon after sunrise on July i that the pilgrims heard the 
watch in the maintop hail them: 

" ‘My lords pilgrims, rise up and come on deck; behold, the 
land which you long to see is in sight.’ ” 
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Yet not for another hour could the eyes of the landsmen on deck 
distinguish "peaks and mountain-tops rising as it were out of the 
sea,” and the sailors themselves held divergent views as to what 
land it was, for some maintained that they were yet in sight of 
the Cilidan or Cappadocian coast. Only when it became certain 
that they saw the mountains of Israel, was the landfUl announced 
by the captain’s herald and celebrated by a Te Dcum sung by men 
of many tongues, “Latin priests, Scbvonians, Italians ... Franks, 
Germans, Englishmen, Irishmen, Hungarians, Scots, Dacians, 
Bohemians, and Spaniards,” while the ship’s tiumpeten blew, and 
BogadeUus, the jongleur, played his drum and sackbut. Dinner 
followed immediately, and after that all spent the afternoon lean¬ 
ing against the ship’s side and staring at the coastline, Felix being 
in the happy position of one not only able to rehearse to his com¬ 
panions recollections of biblical history, but, as an experienced 
traveller, to impart local information and point out remembered 
landmarks.** 

Jaffa was, during the whole of the fifteenth century, the regular 
port of call for the pilgrim galleys, and here the pilgrims were 
taken in charge by a system so reminiscent of that which obtains 
today at any port at which foreign tourists disembark, that die 
writer is tempted to drop into the use of modem terms, to speak 
of quarantine, customs, immigradon officers, passports, and the 
rest ofit. 

In the e arli er part of the century entry into Palestine had been 
a comparadvely simple matter. In those days Venice and Genoa 
each kept at least one consul at Jerusalem, for the sake of the pil¬ 
grim traffic, and de Caumont received his safe-conduct, on board 
ship, at the hands of one of these, and of “the Father Guardian of 
Mount Sion,” that is to say, die prior of the Franciscan house at 
Jerusalem. The pilgrim once wrongly called “Claude de Mirebel,” 
who probably made the journey a little earlier than de Caumont,** 
gives the procure as follows: the “patron” sent the galley’s clerk 
to Ramie where the emir at once issued a safe-conduct “for all by 
name, making one or two of the greatest of the pilgrims head over 
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the rest.” (The writer of the narrative addly suggests that the 
reason (or the emir's promptitude lay in the conviction that the 
transaction was "for their profit.”) The pilgrims then disem¬ 
barked, r arh man was registered, “and to each is given a ticket 
{Mlette) which they must carry vrith them wherever they go.”** 

By the time Felix made his pilgrimage the arrangements were 
in some respects dificrent. For a few years there had been no 
Genoese or Venetian consuls, or indeed consuls of any Christian 
state, at Jerusalem. What they had done for the pilgrims was now 
left to the Father Guardian of Mount Sion, who, without the 
power of any sovereign sute at his* back, must depend for his 
inHuence upon the prestige of his character and office. Probably 
as a consequence of this lack of consular representation, which in 
fict reficcted the changed political equilibrium of the Levant, the 
whole business of the entry of the pilgrims was the subject of 
prolonged and acrimonious negotiations between the galley cap¬ 
tains and the Saracens, the captains endeavouring to keep for 
themselves as much as dicy c6uld of the pilgrims' contract money, 
the Saracens trying to exact as high a price as possible. 

With the Moslem conquerors in control of the Holy Places the 
plight of die pilgrims was, even at the best, one of uncertainty 
and discomfon. But this year the embittered quarrel which existed 
between the two Venetian captains was added to their other dis¬ 
abilities. Each captain, Felix says, aimed at leading his own pilgrim 
passengers through the Holy Land independendy of the others. 
Lando, who at &st had done his utmost not to be left behind in 
the voyage by Contarini, seems later to have decided that if he 
kntcred long enough at Crete and at Cypnu, the other captain 
would have made his bargain with the Saracens, and moved away 
from Jaffa with his batch of pilgrims, before the arrival of the 
second galley. Contarini, equally anxious to avoid Lando’s com¬ 
pany, did, in fact, try to do that very thing, and it was only the 
blank refusal of the Saracens to treat with one galley captain before 
the arrival of the other that frustrated him. If he had succeeded 
the second galley would have been forced to retire to Cyprus, 
there to wait till the first party of pilgrinu had been passed through 
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the machinery of the tourist organization and deposited once more 
in their galley for the homeward voyage.** Felix and his company 
were, therefore, proportionately d^ghted, when, on coming to 
anchor beside the Contarini galley at Jaffa, they saw that the other 
pilgrims were still on board, since they themselves were "all of 
one mind, and wished... to be taken to see the Holy Places 
together.” 

The second galley having arrived, the usual preliminaries could 
now go forward. Next day the two captains sent o^ messengers, 
not only, as in the past, to the emir of Ramie but also to the 
governor of Jerusalem and the Father Guardian of Mount Sion. 
Only when these were all gathered at JaS^ would negotiations 
begin. 

Meanwhile, the pilgrims, as yet without safe>conduct, must 
remain in the galleys, not close in shore, for the artificial harbour 
was too shallow for ships of draft, but beyond what were called 
Andromeda’s rocks.*** They were near enough, however, to leam 
to know the appearance of the town, set on a hill with fiat country 
beyond, and to see that, though once great, it now lay mostly in 
ruins. Doubtless they had pointed out to them those caves, or half- 
ruined vaults, known as St. Peter’s Ccllan, and the knowledge 
that they themselves would be lodged in these made them watch 
with interest the coming and going of Saracens about the caves. 

Other diversions helped to pass the time. Mamcluka came on 
board to drink forbidden wine in the privacy of the captain’s 
cabin, and to give news, true or false, in return. Strange fish 
appeared sometimes alongside: early one morning Felix observed 
among these a variety of extraordinary shapes - "some were large 
and quite round, like a winnowing-fan. Some had heads like dogs, 
with long can hanging down.. .”** There might be dolphins to 
watch, or a big tur^, or "certain long slender fish which went in 
great numbers and seemed like a great sea-wave when they were 
punued by some large fish.” Or there might even be the excite¬ 
ment of seeing the sailon angle for and catch a shark, which, 

*L4aaoy«peak« of • good tochonce four (ed. Pottin) oc duce (AnA) mikt out. fiat 
foxn whti Peliz md Waldier ny, it would lecia dtac oo chit oooMioa the gaUeyi by 
Dcartr in. 
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when skinned ~ "the hide was like iron" - a few, but only a few, 
of the poor pilgrims sampled for dinner.” 

On the other hand the pilgrim galleys provided an interesting 
spectacle for the inhabitants ofjafia and the neighbourhood; there 
might be, of an evening, twenty to thirty riders on cameb, drawn 
up in line along the edge of tlte sea, staring out toward the ships. ** 

On July 5 the Saracen emin arrived to take possession of those 
tents which the pilgrims had seen pitched by their servants, and 
now at night time the camp was lit by lunging clusters of glass 
lanterns, set up on poles among the tents. After the arrival of the 
emin a new host was seen coming down toward the shore, but 
this turned out to be, not more horsemen, but the donkeys and 
donkey boys assembled feom the stirrotmdiug country in order to 
provide tramport for the pilgrims. With them came the greater 
Calinus and the lesser C^us, as Felix calls the two official 
Saracen dragomans.* 

Already the captains had gone ashore, and now the pilgrims in 
Lando’s ^ey were told to get ready to land. They dined hastily, 
and while at dinner were confronted by that last embarrassing trial 
which the modem ocean linet’s passenger also knows - lumdy 
tipping. The Venetian galley’s crew employed, however, more 
forcible methods than any usual nowadays. As the pilgrims sat at 
dinner the men came "one after another... with silver cups, ask¬ 
ing for gratuities... and if anyone refused ... they said they 
would not set him on shore in the boat.’’** But, at last, with what 
food they could carry in their scrips - cheese and smoked meat - 
and the rest of their gear, the pilgrims went over the side and were 
rowed ashore. 

The hrst business on landing was that of registration, as at the 

* The tide "CaliBiii" k ined by Felo. voa BteytSenbeeh, end Ptol Weldter, but by 
no other pi|(rim ttnotu thoK open wboie eocoimts 1 have tiranrn. Wahbtr. p. 214. 
ooee wiicts u de (Uichecbouut, who wu in PiJeidae rwenry yean befoce 

Fdis. iticn to “the head dngoBuo of the Soldui, whkh meant intapf etcr, whoae name 
k Callilai. in the vulgar eongoe, KaH. (Mam mclieoaaaut Soldani, qtdpnpak dkkur 
ioterpra, oai noiacn Callihii. vulgarittr KuL)” Rocbechoairt, p. ajy. Ink oAdnl mea 
the pUpimi at Ja&. 

Knaal k a conuaon Arabic name mcisina “fiiead,** and have became a deaigna* 

don for a guide if borne by a iaoBily which Sot gencratioai had acted ai guide to the Holy 
Pkcca, but no luch &mily k known. 

*T>aHl“ k the ocdlnary word for a guide. (See Acknowiedgmeoti.) 
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present day, of passports. Each man, severally, must pass before 
the Saracen ofGdals, who, when they had scrutinized him with 
care, inquired and roistered his own name and that of his father/ 
In the earlier part of the century it had been possible for pilgrims, 
by payment of a fee, to wear their swords t^iile in the Holy 
Land,** but when Felix made his pilgrimage, they were warned 
before they left the ship that swords must be left behind; there 
was no option, and no purpose would have been served by 
smuggling in weapons which could not be worn. It was otherwise 
with wine. From the gmdebooks pilgrims had learnt that it was 
well to carry wine with them; but the botdes must be hidden in 
innocent-seeming sacks, or they would be broken by the Saracens; 
the pilgrims must therefore have experienced, upon landing, just 
those sensations known to so many travellers of today as they 
anxiously watch the fadal expression or the groping hands of a 
zealous customs official. 

Once registered they were seized and bundled into one of those 
dark, dripping, and ruinous vaults or caves which they had seen 
from the galley's deck, and which now they discovered to be as 
Sir Richard Guylfbrdc's chaplain described them: "bore, stinking 
stable ground.”** Indulgences were obtained by any pilgrim 
entering these in the tight spirit, and to endure the filth would, 
Felix points out, provide salutary spiritual discipline; but if the 
Saracens had done their best, as the pilgrims believed they had, to 
foul the place for the strangers’ reception, they had done so less 
fiom a hostile than a commercial motive. No sooner were the 
pilgrims all herded into the cava than they were followed by 
poor men selling rmha and brancha of tiea to lay on the ground, 
and merchants with "water of rosa from Damascus, in glass 
bottla, very precious... Some of them had balsam, some musk, 
some soap ... some rolls of the whitat muslin ... and many 
other precious and sweet-scented things were brought in to us, 
while both the merchants and the Saracens were anointed with 
aromatic unguents and distilled perfiima, so that they spread 

* RJhridit, p. ny% duu ooblemen wmeoinet tried Co past thcmieiTet eS m lemM* 
of ibe capttia fan die hope of evadaf octocrioiMte durfc*. 
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scent (u around them. Moreover, the merchants... burned 
frankincense and Arabian gums ..with the result that the cave 
became “a storehouse of sweet perfume.” Nor was it only the 
elegances of life which were catered for. Some Saracens “cooked 
eggs in a frymg-pan with oil, and some of them brought loaves of 
bread, some cool water, some fruit, some salads, and some hot 
cakes made of eggs.. .”** 

Yet “amenities," to use that obnoxious and pervasive word of 
today, cannot be had for nothing, and besides what they spent on 
such things, d»e pilgrims wae constantly Ending ^emselves 
forced to pay to unauthotiicd persons here a penny and there a 
penny - now for their lodging in the cave, now for permission to 
leave it. Young Saracens too, with schoolboy malice, delighted to 
enrage the visitors by pilfering, or snatching what they might, 
and, when the Christian tempers rose, demanding money as com¬ 
pensation for any retaliation. When the pilgrims were driven to 
hire watchmen to keep intruders out of the cave at night, these 
yoimg men, with the ingenuity of their kind, continued to annoy 
and disturb their victims by sitting down outside and conducting 
a tings ong, “howling, barking, and grunting like beasts, dogs, and 
pigs. For all Easterns have harsh voices; nor can they form any 
mdody, but dieir singing is like the noise of goats or calves.”* • 
Meanwhile the Father Guardian lodged, aloof and in comfort, in 
his tent on the Viilltifle, and, what must have been even more 
exasperating for those confrned in the caves, Contarini s passengers 
remained on board their galley.** 

Yet the imprisonment of the pilgrims was not very rigorous. 
One day some of them “plucked up their spirits and were bold 
enough to come out of their cave down to the sea-shore, and to 
the place where the asses stood with their drivers, and they went 
to and fro among the Saracen host... and made fnends with 
them.”** Felix himsclC the experienced globe-trotter, frred even 
better. The lesser Calinus paid him a visit, and took not only the 
Friar but also die knights of his party on a sight-seeing tour of 
Jalla. On another occasion when most of the pilgrims were cauti¬ 
ously exploring in die vicinity of the caves, Fdix and some friends 
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enjoyed a long and pleasant walk by the seashore, “to a fountain 
of living water which ran down a gorge in the hills, and there 
we drank of that water without paymait, though for many days 
we had drunk no water save what we had bought and paid for/* 
Even when they were in the caves there was always the sea to 
watch as it dashed itself into spray upon the cocks of that harbour 
which, Felix believed, must be the most ‘‘abominable... to be 
found in the whole circuit of the sea.” And there were the curious 
beasts of this strange land: buffaloes, more than a hundred of 
which would come down to the shore at evening, and stand “all 
night up to their necks in the sea for the sake of coolness ...”** 
or stranger still, there were the camels of those who brought 
bread, grapes, melons, and other fouits to sell to the Christians. 
Brother Paul had watched those cameb with absorbed attention. 
“The camel,” he says, “is a very ill-shapcn creature, large, taller 
than a big horse, and ordinarily all camels axe of one colour, a 
ruddy colour,'* and here the Franciscan lapses into his own homely 
German - “rudy as a roan horse, ‘als eyn rotfolbe.* ** “But it is a 
very strong creature, with a hump on its back to which burdens 
arc attached; it can easily carry the third part of a cartload of 
wine for thirty miles and more. It has a great belly, a long neck, 
a small head, short ears, eyes like a goat, it keeps its head stretched 
out and up like a crane; its legs are long, the feet soft, divided, 
and without nails, its tail like a cow's.... It makes a horrid roar¬ 
ing, eats straw and dry thorns in the fields. And this is its habit; 
when it is to be loaded or unloaded, it lays itself down completely 
on its belly and legs, and so rises up, unladen. But if when it rises 
loaded it knows that the load u too much for its powers, then it 
lays itself down again, and rises not until its load is such that it can 
bear it...**” 

It was not until July 8 that the two captains could be brought 
to an agreement to combine their respective parties of pilgrims for 
the journey to Jerusalem. The penuasionsof the Fathi^Guardian 
and of “some respectable and peaceable Saracens" had fiiled 
utterly to move them. Only the threat that they themselves should 
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be thrown into prison, and the pilgrims returned to Venice under 
the care of a new pair of captains, broke their resistance. 

Next day, while it was dark, the pilgrims were roused and 
told to come out of the caves. By torch and lantern light they 
passed once more between Saracen ofiicers, and were checked off 
upon the lists drawn up on their arrival. Only then were they 
aUowcd to go on to where the donkeys waited. 

Those who knew no better may now have hoped that for the 
moment their troubles were over. But this was not so, for at the 
news of the arrival of die pilgrim galleys the countrymen might 
bring to Jaffs twice as many donkeys as there were pilgrims to 
ride and if to, *‘as soon as a pilgrim came down to the level 
ground the nearest driver laid hold of him, and led him to his 
asses. Wherefore it not seldom happened that two or three driven 
were dragging one pilgrim, one in one direction, another in an¬ 
other ... for one Saracen broi^ht seven or eight asses, of a sort, 
and hence it happens that when there are not above two hundred 
pilgrims there be four hundred asses, wherefore the drivers 
fight for the pilgrims.. 

As a newcomer, and ignorant of the economics of the situation, 
Felix had suffered a sad fidght at this point in his first pilgrimage. 
‘*A black Moor ran up to me and snatched me violently away, 
trying to drag me towards the crowd of asses, round which a 
wondrous riot was going on. I, fearing that he meant to rob me, 
hung back all the harder, and by great force shook myself fixe of 
him...” and retreated to where, serene above the turmoil, the 
Father Guardian and the Saracen emirs stood among torches and 
lanterns. But the Father Guardian, when appealed to, sent Felix 
back: ” ‘Go down quick, quick, and go willingly with whosoever 
leads ^xu away.’ ” 

Down once more Felix vrent, and was met by a Saracen, a man 
with "a very cruel look,” who “caught me by the right hand with 
his right hand. He began to run very swiftly, because by this time 
all were ready mounted on their asses. Now as he ran I was forced 
to run sideways and awkwardly, because, as I have told you, he 
held my right hand hard with his own, and so he ran holding me. 
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over stones against which I struck several times as I ran sideways 
and feU.” 

The connection, inauspidously begun, proved to be so satis&c- 
tory that Felix was determined, on his second pilgrimage, to have 
if he might the same “good little ass, black all over,” and the same 
man, for whom indeed he had brought with him f^m Ulm a pair 
of iron stirrups as a gift. And this time, as an experienced traveller, 
he knew what he must do to find his man, for "whenever 
pilgrim has to start for any place he must run among the crowd of 
asses to seek for his own driver, loudly calling for him by name.” 
So now he went toward the donkeys, crying, as he h^ learnt, 
"Galela Cassa.” 

At first no one answered his call, tliough, on the other band, no 
other driver molested him. Then “a kinglike Saracen noble, 
seated on horseback, rode up to me and touched me gently with 
a staff which he held in his hand, signing to me to hold my peace, 
and stand quiedy by his side.” 

Felix obeyed; but after a little while, the disorder and hurry of 
the business round the donkeys infected him with anxiety. He 
began to think that the Saracen might have forgotten him , and at 
last tried to slip away. 

“When he saw this, he said something to me in the Chaldee 
tongue which I did not undentand, but I have since guessed that 
he said: 'Stand still here by my side; I am Galela, and my slave 
Cassa will presendy come to me, and will fiimish you with a 
beast.’ 

This, indeed, was what happened. The donkey man arrived. 
"As soon as he saw me he recognised me... and he tan to kiss me 
... with a most joyous countenance... and he laughed and said 
much to me that I did not understand .. .”** With such a fiiendly 
donkey man Felix suffered none of the annoyances which some 
pilgrinu experienced. •• On the contrary, he enjoyed privileges 
which none of the othen had. The man "often changed my assa 
that I might have one that pleased me better; when the ass was 
climbing a hill he supported me; when going down a steep and 

* See foooote oo p. ill. 
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rough road be held nic... gave me drink from his water-skin, 
and shared his biscuits with me: he would climb over the stone 
walls of gardens and bring me figs, grapes, and other fhiits ... 
He gave me the goad which he used for his ass, albeit none of the 
otba drivers will suffer pilgrims to have goads .. Such pre¬ 
ferential treatment provoked comment among Felix’s companions, 
who supposed that the Friar must have done as Casola advised, 
and given the man “much money in secret.’’ Felix, knowing that 
this was not so, wondered, with a touching and innocent snob¬ 
bery, whether the donkey driver took him for some great lord in 
disguise, “and this was why he served me so zealously.’’ 

It was still early in the day when the pilgrims, on foot and carry¬ 
ing their own baggage, for the Saraccm would not suffer any 
Christian to ride into a Moslem dty,** reached Ramie, aiid 
entered the hospice provided by the pious generosity of Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, where it was customary for the pil¬ 
grims to halt, sometimes for a matter of days.* Entering by a long 
and narrow door they found themselves in what even Brother 
Paul describes as “a large and beautiful coun, with many chambers 
and vaulted rooms... and a fountain full of good and whole¬ 
some water.’’ It is true that the rooms were bare of furniture, a 
fact which the more critical Casola viewed with disfavour*^ but 
it was possible to buy or hire mats, and Felix’s party installed 
themselves in one of the empty rooms very cheerfully. Meanwhile 
an altar had been set up in the inner courtyard of the hospice, 
under “a great palm tree... loaded with dates,’’ and the pilgrims 
were soon called to attend their first Mass upon the holy soil of 
Palestine. A sermon followed Mass, and instructions, delivered by 
the Father Guardian in Latin, and translated into German by Felix, 
as to the correct behaviour to be observed while on pilgrimage. 
This harangue, beginning with a reminder that the pope’s dis¬ 
pensation or the Father Guardian’s absolution was necessary for 
every one entenng the profined land of Palestine, proceeded to 

* ESbridit, p. 17, tayi tiui lliii w«t bwlc in 14SO. He Mate* alio that it wu at Ramie 
(hat die pilgriou reodTed tbeir lafe-Maductib B«ic Ptbei. I, asp-sSo, ny* iBat in 1480 
Coocada) wa* impciKiiicd and cha ptlgtimi chreitcned wicb de^nuioa oe the ground 
that they bad athi'ed at Ramie wichioua the lare-eoaduct. 
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pve advice in the ticklish business of dealings with the Moslem 
inhabitants, and wanted the pilgrims against those same bad habits 
which arc displayed even yet by their tourist successors, such as the 
carving of names upon walls, the chipping off of fragments from 
notable monuments; and concluded with an exhortation that the 
visitors should pay cheerfully what was demanded of them, and 
not forget "the poor convent of the brethren of Mount Zion in 
Jerusalem.”*** 

It was dose on noon when they came back into the outer court, 
and found it crowded with those of every race and religion, who 
had come to sell, and espedaUy to sell food, to the pilgrims. To 
Felix the temptation to record tlie strange and delicious food which 
he ate was as irresistible as it is to most travdlcn. At the hospice 
at Ramie you could buy “cooked chickens and fowls, cooked 
milk... most excellent loaves of bread, eggs, bunches of the 
sweetest grapes, pomegranates, apples, oranges, watermelons, 
lemons, figs both great and small, confections of almonds and 
honey, dried figs, some confections of sugar, almonds and dates, 
and cold water. One man likewise brought leather bottles full of 
an artificial drink used by great Saracen lords instead of wine."** 

The pilgrims had alrudy, at Jaffa, Icamt something of the 
malice and ingenuity in torment of the Saracen street-comer boys. 
Here at the hospice, though otherwise much better off, they hui 
to endure more of the same, so that they had need of all the wise 
exhortations to patience which had been addressed to them in the 
Father Guardian*! sermon. Sometimes, indeed, retaliation suc¬ 
ceeded in quelling the tormentors vrithout causing further trouble. 
A pilgrim noble, “a great and respectable man," sitting upon the 
ground, found that one of his feet was being pulled by a youth 
who squatted in front of him. When he withdrew it, die boy 
seized and tugged at the other. “But while he was pulling hard at 
the knight’s legs, the latter became angry, and with the foot he had 
drawn back kicked the Saracen so violently in the belly that the 

* Mix tecket do Icm dun t w t y y-oeTi en utada of diis exhomdon. Voa Bceydeobiidi 
(C 37*] give* fire, of uUch ooe i* ifae ume •* the fine ia Mix** Uic, are exlio(tadoei 
(O devvdoo, sod ooly du fifth (oucbei on the incercitiag topic of befasnow eowsid 
Moiletni^ in * watnutg sgsioec ttesding upon Modea gnve*. 
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youth let go... and fell head over heels, rolling like a ball into 
the very middle of the paved court. He then arose in confusion 
and left the place. At this we were much alarmed, fearing that he 
might stir up the people to attack us; but no harm came of it" 

With such exasperations and anxieties, it was no wonder if the 
pilgrims longed to be gone out of Ramie, whose population had 
the reputation of being one of the most hostile to Christians, and 
the naughty boys, according to Felix, worse than at any other 
place. Yet ^e captains, the dragomans, the governors would not 
move. They were "shut up in a chamber together holding a secret 
council," but it became known that they feared an encounter with 
Bedouin tribes who were reported to be across the road to Jeru¬ 
salem.** Once preparations for a start were ordered: the pilgrims 
nude ready, and with all their bags packed sat near the door of the 
hospice; but the order was canc^d, and when they returned to 
the rooms they had left, they found that the mats which they had 
bought bad been taken away. At that the Chriscian worm turned, 
and would pay no more; the Saracen who owned the mats “was 
exceeding furious, and often times spat at us, while wrangling 
widi us... He would have let us have them for a few pence, but 
we bade him begone." Tempers were rising so high that the wiser 
among the pilgrims importuned the captains “to lead us out of 
that fiery furnace. They promised that we should start in an hour’s 
time."** 

The departure that evening was not to be without unpleasant¬ 
ness. The pilgrims must go out, as they came, on foot, and soon 
they found themselves mobbed. In die narrow, stifling streets the 
dust rose “so... that a man could scarce see the comrade by his 
side, and if he could sec him... could not recognise him, so thick 
was the dust. My black hood was so covered 'with dust that it 
looked not black, but grey." In all the press Felix found himself 
crushed against the wall of a house and looking through a window 
into a room wliere stood several women with little children, all of 
whom "made crosses with thdr fingen, and kissed them, thereby 
giving me to know that they were followers of the Crucified ..." 
- a sight which moved and saddened the Friar.** 
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Clear of the town the donkeys and the Saracen escort were wait¬ 
ing. But the pilgrims were not yet out of the wood. They passed 
through an Arab encampment - empty but for the wretched- 
looking women and black and tuked children. The men, mounted 
on camels, asses, and hones, lurked further on, at the opening of a 
valley. For all their warlike show however it was not difficult for 
the Saracen escort to clear the way; only for a while the wild folk 
followed, hustling the pilgrims, trying to shoulder them firom 
their saddles; if they fell, snatching at scrip or cloak, and some¬ 
times throwing stones; yet, “when they saw that they could get 
nothing firom us by force, they ran after i» and humbly 
tamely begged us to give them something; but they did not,” 
says Felix, “get much.” 

So the pilgrims went on, up into the hills in the darkness, for¬ 
bidden by the escort to camp, for fear the Arabs should pursue, 
until at last, by starlight, they came to “a small village where there 
was a fountain of good and cool water.” There they waited, 
picnicking by torchlight upon the food they had brought from 
Ramie, and upon the brea^ ftuit, and water which the villagers, 
late as it was, brought to them. The place was a rough hillgih», 
“full of stones, like those Alps which are between Ulm and 
Weissensteig.” There was an alarm when someone discovered a 
scorpion under the stones, but the escort was emphatic that 
scorpions met out-of-doors never stung. So the pilgrims rested a 
while, saw the moon rise, and waited for the dawn which would 
set them upon their last day's journey to Jerusalem. 

They started before sunrise, and had gone some way before the 
day broke; when they could see the country through which they 
were passing, they found it to be rugged, barren, and inhospitable, 
and altogether so contrary to the expectations of some of the 
devout, that an argument developed between two of the pilgrims 
which almost ended in blows. But the way grew more pleasant. 
They came to a cultivated valley with olive trees; then went up 
again to the crest of a hill firom which they saw to the east, not 
Jerusalem indeed, but the Church of the Ascension on the Mount 
of Olives beyond the dty. 
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On Acy went, wiA a pusc to look at "a castle which is the 
holy Emnuos”; through mountainous coiuitry where Acre were 
yet to be seen many ruins of crusading castles," down to Ac 
Valley of Elah, "Ac valley of the Tcrcbil^,” and up once more, 
going souAward this time between "gardens of fruit trees, pot¬ 
herbs, and figs... among dry stone walls.” 

And now at last, "like a flash of lightning” Jerusalem appeared, 
not the whole dty, but that part of it "which adjoins the Mount 
Sion, and we saw the holy Mount Sion itself, with all its buildings 
and ruins. Above all we saw the citadel of Sion ... in such a clear 
light tbaf Ac lofry walls and towen ... seemed to enclose the 
whole dty.. 

The pilgrims did what pilgrims before and since have done, 
those, dut is to say, who are not inhibited by the Protestant or 
Victorian Ayneis which, at the same place, kept Robert Curzon 
uneasy and sdfeonsdous in his saddle. They dismounted and knelt 
in Ac road, bowing Aeir frees to Ac stones, Aough wActher any 
one of them, even Felix himself, addressed to Ac Holy City that 
long and ornate apostrophe which he recorA, may well be 
doubted. Then, mounted once more, Aey moved on, the priests 
among Aem singing Te Deum, but in voices discreetly subdued 
lest tfai^ Aould annoy Adr escort." 



CHAPTER V 


Jerusalem - the holy places 

T lhc pilgrims entered Jerusalem by the Fish Gate, now the 
Jaflfa Gate, going two by two, in silent and reverent pro¬ 
cession; all were on foot, some had cast oif their shoes and 
walked barefoot. They came, says Felix, “through a long street to 
a great closed church, before which was a £dr, large courtyard, 
paved with polished marble of exceeding whiteness." When all 
were gathered together in the court one of the Franciscans an¬ 
nounced to them what that church was: the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre itself the chief aim of all dieir pilgrimage, whose walls, 
none doubted, contained that very hill, that very tomb, where 
Christ had died, and from which Christ had risen; scene of those 
events from which, as water from the smitten rock, Christianity 
had sprung. 

The announcement caused frantic excitement. There were tears, 
groans, wailing, sighs, and sobs from the men; the women 
shrieked as though in labour. Felix declared it a sight “plouant to 
behold," and considered it above the average level of such displays 
of letuibility. “As a rule those who visit the holy places are... 
merely roused to unusual devotion and piety"; he had even seen 
some “dull and unprofitable pilgrims" who, wimessing simDar 
manifestations of emotion, had been moved to smile.^ 

It would be a great mistake to imagine from this that the Friar 
was one who cultivated or admired hysterical emotion. “Those 
weepings and sobbings," he acutely remarb, “which are common 
at tl^ holy places arise for the most part from the £ict that when 
one pilgrim weeps another cannot refrain from tears, and so some¬ 
times all of them lament together; or because some people have 
the art of working themselves up to weep even in matters un¬ 
connected with region. Such people as these shed many fiidle 
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tears at the holy places, and make a howling at almost all of them, 
not because of the power which the place exercises over them, 
albeit the places do certainly tend to dwotion, but because of the 
ease with which they weep.”* 

In Felix’s account of the scene in the courtyard a little must 



The Church of the Holy Sepulchre 


probably be allowed for his undeniable fondness of ihetoric, and 
a little more, when wc compare it with the passage just quoted, 
for the inconsistency which is not surprisii^ in a writer so 
spontaneous and so profuse. Yet it is obvious that he himself was - 
profoundly and painfully moved. With all his cheerfulness, shrewd , 

seme, humour, and enjoyment of physical comforts and semadom i 

-quahdes which br«dc down the barrier of dme, and show I 
common humanity the same then as now - he was sdll a man of 
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his age, and that age one which in every emotion, religioos or 
secular, found free and vehement expression as natural as the 
emotion itself. 

Nfothing however is so hard to conununicate as that emotion 
which is the result of religious experience, diough it is one which 
every believer crava, above all others, to communicate. It can be 
communicated, but rarely, naked as in the tremendous prose of 
Augusdne: **lf... He himself should speak, alone... by hinu el f , 
so that we should hear his word, not through any tongue of flesh, 
nor Angel’s voice, nor edio of thunder, nor in ^ dark riddle of 
a si m ilitude, but might licar indeed him, whom in diese things we 
love, himself without these.. or wrapped around by the 
flmtasics and images of poetry: 

“In a valley of this restless mind 
I sought in moimtain and in mead. 

Trusting a true love for to find. 

Upon a oill then took 1 heed; 

A voice I heard, and near I yede [went] 

In great ddoor complaining dio: 

See, dear soul, liow my sid^ bleed 
Quid amore lan^uec.” 

But the ordinary man, however sincerely devout, is only too 
likely to transmit a travesty, which will move others to amuse¬ 
ment - even to disgust. For that reason, in all which follows, we 
must be content to deal with what is superficial, leaving hidden 
beneath the childish, the comic, even, to us, the grotesque, that 
secret place and moment in which the finite finds itself in the 
presence of the infinite. 

From the closed doors of the church the pilgrims were led to 
their various lodgings, for in Jerusalem Italians might lodge apart 
from ’’Ultramontane” barbarians, and priests did not always share 
the quarters of the laymen. The latter went on this occasion, and 
usually, to the ancient Hospital of St. John,' ruinous now, and 
habitable only in parts, so that early in the century one disdainfril 
pilgrim had dismissed it as “a very poor place.”* As in the hospice 
at Ramie there was no furniture, but t^ frian provided carpets 
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for the pilgtinu to sleep on,* and Felix’s party were able to 
appropriate a place for themselves *’at the end of the house, where 
there is a kind of chamber apart from the rest, in a place which was 
shut in, Giir and respectable,” instead of sharing with the other 
pilgrinu that vaulted building, "squalid and ruinous,” which re¬ 
minded Felix of the refectory of a large monastery, and may 
have been the refeaory of die knights, or perhaps the infirmary 
of the Hospital which had given the order its name and origin.* 

On Felix’s £nt pilgrimage the laymen had not lodged here, but 
in a house “with a beautiful garden,” in that district of Jerusalem 
known as Millo.* This, Felix says, was an unusual arrangement, 
though from the number of paintings and drawings of German 
coats of arms upon the walls, he deduced that in times past the 
building had served as a hospice for pilgrims.* 

Right up to the time of Casola's pilgrimage the galley captaim 
had the right of quarters at the Franciscan house of Mount Sion, 
and might take with them there two other guests; it was thus that 
Brasca, who bad eatai at the captain’s table while on board, came 
to know so well that “most delicious wine in the world” which 
the friars provided.* 

The Franciscans however had strong objecdotu to this custom; 
whether in 1483 Lando and Contarini took advantage of it we do 
not know, but certainly the frian politely but flatly refused to 
accept as guests those lay pilgrims who, in that year, remained 
behind after the departure of the rest in order to make the Sinai 
journey.* Just ten years later they petitioned the Venetian Senate 
against the continuance of the custom, and the Senate forbade any 
captain in the future to impose himself upon the friars as fh^ir 
guest, “in contempt of the divine worship, and to the no small 
detriment of that Holy Place.” As a result Agostino Contarini, in 
the year of Casola’s pilgrimage, must, to his disgust, stay within 
the city, instead of in the fresher air outside the walls, at a house 

in Old Tatunect tiina wm in (be ootibeaM oocner of (be dty. Felix Ketm to 
locMe it between Mount Sioa and (be Cbuteb of the Holy Scptxlcbie; as he aaya in 
Fabc^ DC. lOJ, ibat the houae of Blphahallo, ibe IcMcr Calinui, w*a "on tbe hiO aa one 
goeth(lownloibebolytepakbte"fio<nMountSk>a:andinFah(i,IX, 154, dut be went 
"noen Sioo to MiBo, to the hooae of EtshahaSia.’' Becydenbach deecribet the Ivoiaae of 
Elphahallo aa "doac to the HoapitaL” 
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which the prior of Mount Sion had taken for him.^* This did not 
mean however that the frian entirely shut thdr doors to lay 
boarders, at any rate outride the pilgrimage season, for von Harff 
a few years bter, travelling as a merchant, and with merchants, 
stayed in the convent.'^ 

To members of other rel^ous orders the Franciscans were very 
ready to show hospitality. Felix was their guest on both of his 
visits to Jerusalem; durii^ his second stay in the house he shared 
a cell there with two other pilgrims, Dominican friars both, one 
from tlie lie dc France, the other a Neapolitan, living with the 
Minorite brethren, and enjoying “perfect peace and excellent 
treatment.” 

Since not only those who suyed with the frian, but all our 
pilgrinu must have come to Imow well the Franciscan house on 
Mount Sion, we may pause to gather together from their various 
narratives the information which they give us as to the priory and 
its inhabitants. 

For eighty-one years, according to Paul, but in fact for a century 
and a half, the frian had occupied what remained of a convent of 
Canons Regular of the crusading period, having been installed 
there by Robert, king of Sicily, in 1333. 

In addition to the twenty-four brethren in the convent on 
Mount Sion there were two always stationed in quarters within 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, to tend the lamps and serve 
the altars reserved there to the Latin Church. At Bethlehem lived 
another half^zen friars and did the Uke in the church there.^* 

Besides these responsibilities, and their seasonal duty to the 
pilgrims, to whom diey acted as guides in all the expeditions 
within and in the near neighbourhood ofjerusalem, the friars kept 
up, so frr at they might, the cclebrarions of those great festivals of 
the Church which, in the time of the Christian kingdom, had been 
held at such places as the Church of the Ascension, Bethany, or on 
the banks of the Jordan. 

Close by the friars' house, under their care, and dependent upon 
them for direction and maintenance, stood the house of those 
Italian ladies, five in number,** whom Felix called the Marthas. 
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Tlicse ‘‘ddctly women, very grave and respectable,” lived accord¬ 
ing to the Third Rule of Sc. Francis, and doubtless did what they 
could for the fiian, as they did for Felix, washing his tunic and 
scapular, with “other works of charity,” whicli may with prob¬ 
ability be interpreted as doing his mending.^* He had made the 
acquaintance of one of the five on board Lando's galley, for at 
Lamacji a lady of Queen Caterina Comaro's court took lier pass¬ 
age tojafia, on her way to join the little community at Jerusalem.^* 

For maintenance the fiian depended, apart from the legacy left 
to them by Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, upon the volun¬ 
tary alms of pilgrims, and, in spite of the splendour of the same 
Philip’s tapestries, made especially for their church, woven with 
gold and showing scenes of the life and death of Christ, in spite of 
the crowd of gilded monstrances and reliquaries which they could 
set out upon the altar when pilgrims came to Jerusalem, the fiiars 
lived in true poverty; for all their work and their joumeyings they 
had, besides the Father Guardian’s mule, only three donkeys be¬ 
tween them, and it was an event to be noticed when a new one 
was bought.'* 

Even for their small numbers the convent was “very cramped, 
the church small, the cloister narrow, the cells little.” The church, 
which contained the Chapel of the Last Supper, was only a firag- 
ment of the £ir greater church which had once stood diere, of 
which part of the cast wall and the broken vault above could still 
be seen. In the conventual buildings there were visible traces of 
more recent destruction; the friars’ dormitory, “where there were 
once &ir cells built with arched roofi,” had been gutted by fire 
in some riot of the Saracen population of Jerusalem. 

SnuU though their quarters were, and narrow their means, the 
Franciscan house at Jerusalem was yet a pleasant place. It stood 
high, with a fieshcr air than was to be found within the walls of 
the dty. In the little cloister, reached by a covered passage leading 
firom the low-browed, iron-bound door upon the street, one 
found, in fi^snt of the kitchen and refectory, a dstem, feom which, 
Felix was convinced, was to be drawn water purer and colder 
than any in Jerusalem. Beyond the cloister there was an inner 
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garden, and besides that the hiars had just bought another and 
larger one on a spur of the hilL Here they had clewed out the old 
disused cistems, and these, now filled with rain-water, were suffi¬ 
cient to keep the garden, designed to serve as graveyard, orchard, 
and plcasancc, irrigated throughout the whole year, so that even 
in July, when the pilgrims arrived, it was a green place, with beds 
for the brothers' potherbs, and fig, pomegranate, and otl^ fruit 
trees.^’ 

Of the inhabitants of the Franciscan house we know a few by 
name, and two of these a httle more intimately. In 1480 the prior 
was a Neapohtan of noble birth, Giovanni dc TomacellL^ Sy 
1483 he had been succeeded by Paulo dc Cancto, of whom Felix 
remarks only that he knew no German. The prior at the dme of 
Casola’s visit was Irancesco Surian, a Venetian, and member, like 
the galley captains, of that caste of princely merchants who turned 
from seafaring to statecraft or diplomacy as occasion demanded. 
He had begun the usual apprenticeship to the sea at twelve 
years old in one of his frther's ships, and till he was twenty-five 
took part in the regular Levairtine trade, making something like 
two voyages a year. Then he turned his back on wealth and the 
world’s cares, to become a Franciscan. He was prior of the con¬ 
vent at Beirut at the time of Felix’s frrst pilgrimage, returned to 
Italy in 1484, and in 1493 was elected prior of the house on Mount 
Sion. Casola disliked him; so did Agosdno Gantarini, though the 
sentiment of the galley captain may have been due partly to 
aimoyance at the new order which forbade him to take up his 
quarters at the convent while at Jerusalem, and partly to pro¬ 
fessional jealousy of the man who ten years earlier, while a 
passenger in Contarini’s galley, had trussed up his friar’s gown in 
a storm, and taken command of the navigation.^* 

The Infrrmarius of the house was a German of Lubeck, known 
among the Italian friars as Brother Bapdsta. He had been chosen 
for this office by no less a person fban Pope Pius hinuelf,** and he 
had, as one would expect in a man selected by Aeneas Silvias 
Piccolomini, a variety of gifts. As well as performing the duties of 
Infrrmarius, in which capacity he had occasion to dose both Felix 
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ind Brother Paul, he was also the architect in charge of the works 
at the church of Bethlehem.** 

But in 1483 there was a greater personality in the house on 
Mount Sion than either the Father Guardian or the Infirmarius. 
Brother John of Prussia, a layman, lived with the fnars according 
to the TWrd Rule of St. Francis, and acted as their business man. 
Himself noble by birth, it was he who conferred upon pilgrim 
noblemen the knighthood of the Holy Sepulchre. But besides all 
this he was one of those Europeans who, by something of force 
and sympathy within thcnuelvcs, become a power among the 
eastern races; a man “wise, and of great experience, of quiet 
habits, conscientious and God-fearing,” he svas coimted by Felix 
to be one of the chief bulwarks of tlic pilgrims in the Holy Land. 
A bearded and venerable figure (he had b^ procurator or bursar 
of the Franciscans for nearly forty years already, and it was to be 
from his hands that von Haiff received knighthood in 1498), even 
Saracens and Jews, said Felix, feared him, and children (as a result, 
one hopes, of his beard, rather than his character), hid from him.** 

Another, a temporary inhabitant of the house on Moimt Sion, 
we have already encountered. Brother Paul Walther was still a 
guat of his fellow Franciscans, though Brother John Wild had 
long gone home. A year ago, on the conclusion of the “conducted 
tour,” by which the seasonal inHux of pilgrims was regularly dis¬ 
posed of, Paul had experienced one of his spiritual crises. He could 
not, luving failed of the pope’s approval, proceed to the mis¬ 
sionary expedition to India. He did not wish to go home. “My 
spirit was stirred within me, and I considered widiin myself what 
I was to do.” The conclusion he reached was, that finding himself 
safe in the Holy Land, in good health and a welcome guest of 
the Frandscatu, he should remain, with the devout intention of 
washii^, in a spiritual sense, by “nKditadons, prayen, fasts, 
abstinences, discipline, Masses, obedience, and ocher go<^ works,” 
his own feet, and those of his hosts, in that very place where Christ 
had washed the feet of the disciples. 

John Wild, however, the chosen companion of his pilgrimage, 
proved to be as unstable as Reuben, and as water. In Italy, as we 
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have seen, he had shown himself a querulous companion. "In the 
hazards of the sea, he began to change his mind about staying in 
the Holy Land, although he had previously promised to stay with 
me; for I had intended to journey to India, and he asked me that 
I should content myself with the Holy Land, and so I postponed 
India on his account." 

Now he proved himself discontented and tetchy. “ ‘There is 
nothing for me to do here,’ ’’ he would say. " ‘Every oflke is 
filled. I can do nothing.’ ’’ 

With a display of dignity and forbearance Brother Paul gave 
him free leave to return, and the two said farewell, “with much 
weeping, confessing our fruits, and reconciled one to the other." 
All on Brother Paul's side was "peace and charity," though he 
“strongly suspected him [Brother John] of that same inconstancy 
which I had observed in him on our journey," and did not fril to 
record, with a corroded pen, the quarrel, the forgiveness, and the 
hoarded grudge. 

So Brother John departed, and Brother Paul remained "as an 
orphan, alone in a distant land, among strange brethren and the 
hosts of the infidel, hearing about me aUen tongues which I did 
not understand.”*' 

Not that Paul was dissatisfied with his position. He was able to 
find plenty of interesting and varied occupations, for in addition to 
spiritual exercises he washed up for the brethren, dug and planted 
in their vegetable garden, went about with them when any stray 
pilgrims arrived who needed to be shown round the Holy Places, 
and besides all diis collected in the friars’ library material for 
treatises upon such subjects as "the genealogy of Christ from 
Adam to Christ, the whole hfc and work of Mohammed, all 
nations dwelling in the Holy Land, the errors and sects of the 
same... the wonders of the world and of divers men." In fret, 
if anyone found the arrangement disadvantageous, it was not 
Brother Paul, but, as we shall see, his hosts. 

Wherever thdr lodging might be,* the pilgrims were allowed, 

* RShriebt, p. ipk rWc* irwinfg of ndhrido*] pil(hms who lodged ia privMC hoax* 
wridi Jewi oc S^nui ChriMiau. 
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during thdr first day in Jerusalem, to remain in it and to rest. It 
was a merdfiil dispensation, for after all their excitements and 
discomforts at Jaffa and Ramie, after a march cither by night, or 
worse still in the heat of the day, even the bald narrative of the 
chamberlain of Mainz betrays the weariness of the pilgrims, and 
Casola describes them as “almost dead of heat and thirst." Yet 
perhaps more eloquent than either of these notices, is the blank 
silence in which Felix, the all but tireless sight-seer, allows the rest 
of this day to pass. 

Their labours began again betimes next morning, and were to 
be “no light task" indeed. During the next ten days or so the 
pilgrims must endure “the intense heat of the sun, the walking 
from place to place, kneeling and prostration: above all... the 
strain which csTryone puts on himself in striving with all his 
might to rouse himself to earnest piety and comprehension of 
what is shown him... and to devout prayer and meditation.... 
To struggle after mental abstraction whilst bodily walking from 
place to place is exceeding toilsome."*^ 

The actual quantity of sight-seeing crammed into the short 
time allowed to the pilgrims was immense. In Jerusalem, whose 
memories range in time from the prehistoric, through Jewish, 
Roman, Arab, Crusader, Saracen, and Turkish history; whose 
Holy Places arc shared by three great religions; story overlays 
story in every comer of the city, and association crowds on 
association. Much of what the medieval pilgrim was shown can be 
still found by running a finger down the index of a modem guide¬ 
book - “The House of Caiphas... of Dives... of Lazarus... of 
St. Veronica..and so on. And if the visitor is not, today, 
directed to the pillar on which stood the cock whose crowing 
reminded St. Peter of his boast, yet, when Robert Curzon was 
in Jerusalem the guide could not be sure, when questioned, 
whether the dogs in the street near the House of Dives were 
descendants of those who licked the sores of Lazarus; on the whole 
he uiclincd to think that they might be. 

In the later Middle Ages, when the tide of tradition ran highest 
and to every conceivable moment in biblical history and later 
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legend was allotted some particular rock or well, some point on 
a road, some field, some tree, some bit of rumous wall, the pil¬ 
grim’s task might have seemed impossible of fulfilment, had it 
not been for the contemporary love of type and congruity, which 
rejoiced to biznch together at one place a number of events 
exemplifying one theme. This process, when applied to die 
thronging memories of Jerusalem, resulted in very compendious 
concentrations of association. Through that same gate by which 
Christ was led on his way to Calvary, Abd, so the pilgrims were 
told, had passed out to the place of his death, and Isaac had borne 
the wood prepared for his own sacrifice. At no point did the 
memories press so thick as in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
in which were preserved, and still arc, as well as the traditional 
sites of the Crucifixion and Resurrection, those of the Invention 
of the Cross and many more, and where also, for the fifteenth- 
century pilgrim, the rock of Calvary "was from the beginning 
very worthy of respect, because," as Felix suednedy records: 

"Adam, our first parent, died here; 

Abraham was biased here by Melchisedech; 

Isaac was brought hither by uis father to be sacrificed. 

The brazen serpent was set up here; 

The Lord Jesus was crucified nere."** 

Even with such feats of cumulative association the pilgrims 
must live strenuously. Three nights they passed locked up in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre fix>m dusk to dawn.* The better 
part of two days - and one of these followed without pause upon 
a vigil in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre - they spent in view¬ 
ing sights within Jerusalem itself; longer expeditions to the 
valleys and the heights near by must also be made. Besides these 
"halfiday excunions," a night and part of a day would be spent 
at Bethlehem. The expedition to Jordan, with Jericho, the Dead 
Sea, and the Mount of Fasting generally thrown in. took at least 
two days and sometimes meant two nights in the open, and in 

* Fibci. Vm. 439, mjt tlot until noentlv (be arrMacemeei had been di/ftreM, and (be 
pilcrioM ipoM die Is (be eburdi. But« CtumcMU earlier, and CaeoU and Guytfofde 
lu0, *11 mestioa (be viats u takiog place K night. 
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diis excursion the descent into the tropical diraate of the Dead Sea 
basin subjected the pilgrims to a good deal of suffering from the 
heat. 

The order in which expeditions were arranged was not con¬ 
stant, liable as they were to interruption or postponement firom 
causes beyond the control of the pilgrims. This was especially so 
in the time of Casola’s pilgrinu^e, when the Moslem officials 
were in a bullying and hostile mood; now a doorkeeper would be 
missing with his keys; now the demands of a rapacious governor 
must be beaten down by prolonged haggling; now mote serious 
trouble threatened, so tl^t no Christian dared show himself out- 
of-doors.** Even in the friendlier atmosphere at the time of felix’s 
pilgrimages an expedition to Bethlehem would have to be put off 
at the news of Arab bands prowling in the neighbourhood; or. on 
account of a great Moslem festival, the pilgrims must regard a 
certain Friday as a day upon which no sight-seeing might be 
done.** 

The pilgrims of 1483 began their fint day with Mass at the 
briars’ church on Mount Sion. A Latin sermon followed, translated 
this time by Brother Paul Walther. After Mass the tour of the 
sights of the convent itself began, for besides showing in their , 

church the exact spot where Christ washed the disciples’ feet and 
ate the Last Supper, the fiian led the pilgrims up and out to “a | 

high place in the open air,” from which the sound of thdr chant¬ 
ing “rang out all over die Mount Sion and the city of Jerusalem”; 
for this was the site of the upper room to which the Holy f 

Spirit had come with the sound of wind and the brightness of \ 

fire.** I 

These, and other places less sacred and connected with less ] 

authentic events, were visited with appropriate hymn singing and | 

devotions, collected in that “little b^k” called Processional for I 

Pil^tns in the Holy Land, a copy of which Felix contrived to 
obtain, and presumably to retain, for himself, and which perhaps : 

Brasca reproduced in his pilgrim narrative.** I 

By the time the tour had been completed it was close on mid- i 

day, and the pilgrims, who, in Brother Paul’s phrase, went about I 


t 
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"devoutly and on an empty stomach," were probably glad to sit 
down to dine at the table hdd for them in the &iars' inner garden, 
shaded &om the beat of the sun by a canopy embroider^ with 
the symbols of Pentecost. •• 

After dinner, with a perseverance and enthusiasm which drew 
commendation &om the Father Guardian, the pilgrims, or rather 
some of the pUgritm, asked for more siglitsceing. Othen, indeed 
more than half their number, defeated by the fatigues of the morn¬ 
ing, preferred to return to the Hospital to rest. Those who per¬ 
sisted, and no one will be surprised to hear that Felix was among 
them, were then led out, not processionally now, nor with sing¬ 
ing, but more in the manner of secular tourists, though they took 
their Procesiional with them, and read die appropriate extracts at 
various points. 

They visited fint, beyond the small compass of the convent, die 
ruins of the greater church outside. In this peregrination they 
dipped not only into memories of the New Testament but into 
those of the Old as well, so that a visit to the Oratory of the Virgin 
was followed by one to the place where David had set up the ark 
of the covenant; the pilgrims were also able to stare at the “small 
door... iron-bound and most carefully shut,” which led into the 
mosque built over the burial place of David and Solomon. The 
mere sight of the door must content them, for a mosque, to the 
Christian pilgrim, was forbidden ground, unless either he were 
ready to risk martyrdom in the cause of "tourisme,” or like von 
HatfF, he could find and bribe a Mameluke willing to smuggle 
him in,** or, like Felix, his noticing eye and persistent curiosity 
were rewarded by a chance of entering alone and unobservetL 
For Felix, passing one day, realized diat the Saracen custodian had 
jammed tlu lock "so that the key would not move die iron bolt; 
so be went away leaving the mosque open: and it remained open 
as long as I was in Jerusalem..." to be visited stealthily and fear¬ 
fully by the Friar “more than ten times," so that he could describe 
its appearance and contents: the vaulted roof, the marble tomb, 
the paved floor strewn with nuts, the two hanging lamps, but 
"no altar, no painting, no carved work, only bare whitewashed 
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walls,” for SO, FcKx adds, “arc all Saracen mosques, empty and 

void-”** 

On this day, however, the pilgrims must console themselves for 
the lack of that fotbiddra interior by visits to a variety of other 
places of interest, including the burial place of St. Stephen, the 
House of Annas, the High Priest, inhabited now by “Arimauan 
monks ... black and respectable men,” the House of Caiaphas, 
*'the kitchen where Ac Paschal lamb was roasted and the water 
heated for the Lord’s Supper”; a sight. Felix is careful to remark, 
“not wiAout holiness or edification, for the cooks in that kitchen 
were holy men.”** There were oAcr points along the route 
equally worthy of reverence in the Friar’s opimon, such as Ac 
comer where Ac Blessed Virgin stood looking towards Ac Hot^ 
of Caiaphas,” and the crossroads where Ac aposdes separated “at 
Ac bidding of the Blessed Virgin” to preach the Gospd through¬ 
out Ac world. 

The pilgrims came at last to that new garden of the Fran cisc a ns , 
bounded upon one side by Ac wall of the church and convent, 
but “on the other three sides it has valleys and it is surrounded by 
a dry stone wall,” set at Ac edge of “steep stone cliffs.” Upon Ac 
broad, sun-warmed top of this wall they lay down, to rest and to 
look about them upon one of Aose views which Felix loved to 
remember and record, and in the descriptions of which we seem to 
see, as if wiA a bird’s eye, stage after stage of his pilgrimage. For 
ftom this pbcc the pilgrims could look souA into the Valley of 
Aceldama, on Ae cast to Ac Valley of Siloam, and beyond that 
across the Valley of Jehosaphat to the Mount of Olives. But nearer 
still, and for more impressive to the eyes of Felix’s lay com¬ 
panions, stood Ac Dome of the Rock, than which, they protested, 
there was “nothing more glorious or more beauteous within 
sight” Felix rebuk^ them, Aubused their minA of Ae mistaken 
id^ that what Aey saw was Ac Temple of Solomon, or indeed 
anything but an “abominable and desecrated church... [in whuA] 
Mahomet Ac accursed is praised,” and directed their attention 
toward the many genuinely holy sights spread out before them.** 

After lounging on Ae for a while Ae pilgrims separated to 
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take what rest they mi^t, since that evening they were to be 
admitted for the first time to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
For the moment however, we shall not follow them there, but 
will rejoin them for their second day of general sight-sedng, 
which was to lead them beyond the gates, into the Valley of 
Jehosaphat, up the Mount of Olives, and then, descending again 
and continuing southward by way of the Valley of Siloam, to 
"the hill Aceldama,** and tlie Mount of Offence. 

The expedition began early. The sun was not yet up when the 
tireless Felix, and one or bodi of the other Dominican visiton, left 
the Franciscan house, to awaken the sleeping lay pilgrims at the 
Hospital. When they were ready the whole party set off, led by 
sonte of the Franciscan brothers, and escorted by the lesser Calinus 
“with his stick, who... kept the boys from throwing stones at 
us.** On their way along the Via Dolorosa to the Pottt Judiciaria 
most of the sights to which their attention was called were con> 
nected with the events of Good Friday; they were shown such 
memorials of that day as those actual stones, “square stones as big 
as the bottom of a wine cask,*’** upon which Christ himself and 
Pilate had stood, or the arch stones, carved *‘with wlieels, squares 
and triangles,** of Pilate’s house. 

From time to time, as was natural in this Moslem dty, they 
encountered diflSculties. Herod’s house, which at the time of Felix’s 
first pilgrimage had been used as a school for Saracen boys, now 
contained the harem of the governor of Jerusalem; in both uses 
it was inaccessible. Pilate’s house also was closed to pilgrims on 
account of the surly temperament of its owner; but here again 
Felix’s pertinacity as a sight-seer was later to be rewarded- He and 
a few other pilgrims having learnt, he docs not say how, that the 
owner was from home, **... we knocked, and were let in by his 
daughters... two good-looking, rather tall girls, and, when we 
came in, they laid aside their veils, and spoke to us with smiling 
countenances, a thing they would not have dared to do with 
Saracens.** Obligingly they exhibited the vaidted chapel, tradi¬ 
tionally the scene of the scourging of Christ. A small gift at part¬ 
ing produced a promise that the ^grims would be welcome any 
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tiiTif that the father was absent, an invitation of which Felix, at 
least, took advantage.** 

Another halt was made by the pilgrims on their way through 
the dty to view the exterior, “ancient yet beaudful, of the 
house of the rich glutton, whose proper name was Dodnix, 
though,” Felix explains, “the Lord was loath to pronounce it in 
the Gospels." Felix was confident that owing to the meritt of the 
beggar Lazarus, the pilgrims received indulgences at this point; 
von HarfF, equally positive, warns his readers that "tliere is no 
absolution here."*’ 

Having looked in upon “the Pool of Bcthsaida [sre], and the 
Inner Pool,” the pilgrims left the city by the Gate of St. Stephen, 
pausing to kneel and show reverence, though at a distance, to the 
blocked and forbidden Golden Gate, From here, having noted the 
stone upon \^ch were laid the garments of tltose who stoned St. 
Stephen, they came to the underground Church of the Sepulchre 
of the Blessed Virgin, “very deep and dark,"** but possessmg an 
echo more “sweet and musical" than any except that in the cave 
of the Invention of the Cross.** 

Here, to their surprise, they found the hereditary Saracen jamtor 
ready to admit them without a fee, an occurrence of such rarity 
as to call for a miraculous explanation, which was supplied by the 
story of a dream in which the Blessed Virgin had appeared to the 
janitor’s fother. At parting, the pilgrims, impressed by the legend, 
and gratified by tlw Saracen’s politeness, administered a dp, “to 
encourage him to let Christian pilgrims enter."** 

They were now in that Valley of Jehosaphat, in which, accord¬ 
ing to tradidon, the Last Judgment would take place. For this 
event many considered it desirable to make sure of a seat, and 
pilgrims would do this, for themselves and their friends, piling 
stones "whereon they may tit on the day of judgment." Simple 
and stay-at-home folk were much interested in the valley and 
would earnestly inquire of returning pilgrims how big it was. 
Felix was a litde puzzled how to answer this quesdon. Tlte valley 
was small, "... in its present form it would Imdly be able to take 
in one nadon, for all the Swabians who are now actually alive could 
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barely find standing room in it.” The best he could do was to 
supply alternative explanations. Either the valley would be en¬ 
larged for the occasion, or the good “will have altogether un¬ 
molested places to stand in... But the vicious and wicked will 
have very... wretched places.. 

Their tour of the Mount of Olives, with all its Holy Places, the 
Church of the Ascension, the Garden of Gethsemane, the “Mount 
of Galilee,” the tomb of St. Pelagia, “the place where the Blessed 
Virgin used to take breath,” and many others, filled up the rest of 
the morning. In the afternoon there was another expedition, but, 
as on the fint day, this was optional. Only “those of the pilgrims 
who were strong, ruet together," and started off once more. By 
now we have learned to expect that Felix will be of the party, 
but it is interesting to hear that among the band of determined 
sight-seers were at least some of “our companions, the pilgrim 
U^cs.” 

The first pbee which they visited was the fountain of the \^gin 
at the foot of Mount Sion. But here, as they were descending into 
the cave, “walking on sand without any stain,” they were met by 
a Saracen, who, “running swiftly up fiom the depths below,” 
tried to turn the pilgrinu back. Had the man, Felix admits, carried 
a stick, they would have retreated; as he was unarmed and alone 
they simply walked on, preceded by the enraged Moslem. At the 
fountain’s edge be tried to prevent them fiom drinking, by push¬ 
ing, striking, and shoving them back. But now a Lombard knight, 
losing patience, grappled with him; there was a fight, of such 
ferocity that Felix thought if the two had not been separated by 
the other pilgrims “they would have tom each other in pieces.” 
The next danger was that the Saracen should make off, and bring 
his fiiends down upon the Christians, “but we caught him and 
held him fast, though he shouted and struggled exceedingly.” At 
last the softening power of a tip was suggested. It worked wonders. 
The Saracen “<^mged into a different man, for his countenance 
became calm, his voice sounded more gende...” and he now 
hastened to oblige the pilgrims by drawing water for them fiom 
the well.** 

I 
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From here the pirty went on up the course of the brook of 
Siloam, making for its source, and visiting on the way the old 
“Pool of SUoam,” dry now, and serving as a Sarah’s ki^m 
garden. Above the tannery, which had till this point fouled aU the 
water beside them, they entered "the cleft in the mount, wh^ is 
deep and high but not wide, and from whence water flows from 
the innermost parts of the earth. 

The pilgrims found it a very awkward place to scramble along 
without spoiling the “costly shoes,” which, says Felix smugly, all 
were wearing, for the only way to walk was “by straddling our 
legs, and walking with one foot on one side of the water, and the 
otbiir on the other side.” In the narrow gill tempers began to fray 
as the pilgrims crowded forward. “Those in frxmt cried out 
against the impatience of those behmd, and those who were l^t 
out at the slowness of those who were in front, and hi 
die middle because they were squeezed by both the others. Only 
the pilgrim ladies, wisely taking advanUge of the convmtio^ 
belief that theirs is the weaker sex, allowed the men to fill “Ix^ 
and bottles” for them with the holy water, and themselves sat 
quietly and peaceably saying their praycn outside. ** 

After resting awhile in the shade of a tree upon the side of 
Mount Sion, which marked the place of the prophet Is:^’$ 
execution, the party went on to visit the Mount of Offence, climb¬ 
ing up from the valley diroi^i orchards of figs, pomegranates, 
and other fruit-trees,” to the caves which were shown as having 
tyyp the refuge of the apostles when they had fled from Geth- 
semane. The personal associations of this place made a strong 
appeal to the pilgrims, who rambled about, each appropriating 
tome cave to his favourite saint, so that it was: “ ‘Lo, my brother, 
in cavern perchance sat the beloved Apostle Andrew, or 
“ 'And here sate the Aposde Bartholomew,’ ” or " ‘Here is a seat 
whereon it may be Thomas sat..” 

After this harmless and devout fooling the pilgrims continued 
to climb, "scorched by a most blazingly hot sun,” which wrung 
complaints neither from bdics nor churchmen, but from the 
“tenderly nurtured and luxurious knights.” Thdr efforts were. 
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however, rewarded, not only by the sight of the field of Aceldama, 
the potter’s field, but by a timely meeting with a young Saracen, 
who carried a basket of gtapes, ’’some of which we bought, and 
so sat and ate them there in the field, and enjoyed ourselves well.” 

It was not in Felix to leave unexplored the possibilities of any 
interesting locality. While, doubdess, the others sat resting, he 
examined and measured the charnel house which had existed there 
fiom the thirteenth century. He counted the openings in the vault, 
which on one side was level with the hill. There were nine, and 
peering through one of them he was able to enjoy the piquant if 
gruesome spectacle of ’’five fresh human corpses among dry 
bones.” 

Unexpectedly, this place exerdsed a peculiar attraction upon 
the cheerful Friar. He made his Franciscan hosts promise that if he 
died in the Holy Land they would ’’cast my bo^y through these 
holes.” He made a pracdoe, too, of coming down from Mount 
Sion to read his hours on the hillside. From Ludolph von Suchem’s 
book he had Icamt that the site had once been bought by his own 
Dominican order, for the purpose of building a convent here. The 
idea of this convent fiudnated Felix. He played with it, as Dr. 
Johnson, stalking ’’like a giant among the luxuriant thisdes and 
netdes” upon inchkeith, played with the idea of a house there. 
“ Td have this island,* ” said the Doctor. ” ’I’d build a house, 
make a good landing-pbce, have a garden, and vines, and all sorts 
of trees.’ ” So, in the same vein, Felix. He weighed the advantages 
of the site against that of the house of Mount Sion. This, but for 
the danger of its remote posidon, was the better. Here ’’the 
brethren would plant gard^, vineyards, and fig-orchards, and 
the place is pleasant, looking as it does towards... the valley of 
Siloam, and it could get its water from die fountain of Siloam... 
There is also a view."** 

We have now followed the pilgrims throughout their tours of 
Jerusalem and the near neighbourhood. But between these two 
days of sight-seeing came the night of thdr first solemn vigil in 
the Chur^ of the Holy Sepulchre. At sunset upon their second 
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night in Jerusalem the pilgrims were told to hurry over supper, for 
already the Moslem officials waited to admit than to the church. 

They assembled in that courtyard outside the south doors of the 
church to which they had been brought on their arrival in Jeru¬ 
salem. By now they knew it well: the cloister of marble columns; 
the "lofty tower built of white marblestone,” once the bell tower, 
but voiceless now, though the beams from which the bells had 
swung were still to be seen; the doon, divided into an upper and 
lower half, with the sultanas arms “carved in wax and wood upon 
the uppa,“ and with a wicket by which the hiars’ food might be 
han^^ in;** the sculptured lint^ which, though partly de&ced, 
showed, and still show, the entry of Christ into Jerusalem, the 
driving out of the money-changen, and the raising of Lazarus. 

The courtyard was crammed. Besides the pilgrims - and there 
were one hundred and £fty or so of them - besides the high 
Moslem officials sitting cross-legged like tailors, yet stately and 
aloof, upon dieir marble bencli, besides a nondescript crowd of 
men. women, and children, thae were the usual hucksters of food, 
selling “loava of bread, eggs, and grapes ... whereof we bought 
some," and the usual regiment of merchants who would enter the 
church with the pilgrims.** 

When die time came for the Christians to be admitted they 
most pass two by two between the Moslem officers and endure the 
same piercing scrutiny to which they bad been subjected at Jaffa, 
before they found themselves at last within the church. 

Hae for a few minuta they were half blinded by the gloom, 
for most of the stained windows had been blocked, and what 
light there was came chiefly from above, where the painted cedar 
roof beams converged above the Chapel of the Sepulchre in a 
great circle so as to form a round opening, in the manner, Casola 
nota, of Santa Maria Rotonda in Rome, or rather, he corrects 
himself, of San Lorenzo the Greater at Milan, because of the twtv 
storied gallery which surrounded the dome in that church.** 

It was during those few minutes, in which the pilgrims were 
allowed to scatter about the church as they chose, that Felix, three 
yean before, had h^om ignorance made a most regrettable mistake. 
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Once inside the church, he says, “I did not hurry, but went with 
a slow step towards the mid^e of the church, walking without 
any set purpose, and after I had gone about seventeen paces I 
stopped, and, U^ting my face, looked at the vault above me. I cast 
my eyes upon the upper windows with curiosity, as ill-bred men 
stare about in strange places and houses.*' 

He was recalled to himself by finding two of the women pil¬ 
grims - one of them a German of rank - lying at his feet, sobbing 
and kissing the stone on which he stood. 

"I was surprised ... and said in Gcrm.in to her, ‘What is the 
nutter. Lady Hildegarde, tlut you should do so?”’ He was told 
that he stood upon the stone where Christ’s dead body had been 
laid for anointing. 

It was, in every sense of the word, a rcUgious fmix pas of the 
first magnitude. But as parsons have jokes among themselves 
which they would not share with a sceptic, so Felix, writing the 
promised account of his adventures for the brothers at Ulm, could 
tell the story demurely, yet with a smile only half concealed. 

It was not long before the pilgrinu were once more collected 
together to receive instructions as to their behaviour while in the 
church. These instructions, Felix says, the Father Guardian "re¬ 
duced” under thirteen heads; passing over the usual exhorutions 
to devotion we may notice that while the pilgrims were told to 
buy candles for the procession, they should not "sit and waste 
time trafficking with the ... merchants,” who had followed them 
into the church; that they should prefer, in their almsgiving. 
Catholic to schismatic altars; that they should not leave about any 
of their personal property lest this should be stolen." 

The procession started, the pilgrims each carrying a candle, the 
Franciscans vested, all singing hymns apt to the Holy Places which 
they virited. Salve Rt^na brought them as as the Chapel of the 
Virgin; to the sound of the ancient and magnificent music of 
Vexilla Regis they climbed the eighteen steps to the marble- 
encrusted Chapel of Calvary, with its three altan, its many lamps, 
its central column supporting the pictured vault, though the walls 
were so darkened by rime ffiat dc Rochechouait, even with the 
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help of i csuidlct could only nuke out upon them prophecies of 
Chriit, of Divid, and of Daniel" Here, as well as ^ teats, 
prostrations, and kisses, there was the business of thrusting heads 
into the fissure beside the socket hole of die Cross. This was a 
tVimg to boast about, in pious fashion, at home: it was one of the 
fisw personal experiences recorded in von Brcydenbach s book.*® 


The Chapel of the Holy Sepulchre 
So the pilgrims nude their rounds, “with much pushing and 
disorder, and disturbance, and singing and weeping,” till at last 
to the sound of Easter hymns, Aey reached, at about eleven 
o’clock, the Chapel of the Sepulchre itself, which stood, as Felix 
explained to his untravelled brethren at home, “just as the 
sepulchre is placed in the parish church at Ulm on Good Friday. 

Von Brcydenbach’s artist drew a picture of the outside of the 
building; Brasca made a plan of it; many pilgrims gave descrip¬ 
tions, more or less coherent. Externally “a fine round ubcmacle,’’ 
or mote precisely a duodecagon surmounted by a hexagonal 
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*'tabemacle or tower,’* the pilgrims approached it 6om the east 
by a small open outer court which was enclosed within a wall “so 
low that a man standing within it can lean his stomach upon it 
and look round the church. I have,” said Felix, “ohen sat upon 
that wall, and have looked down upon the goods of the merchants 
lying upon the pavement below.” This outer court led into the 
^t chamber of the building, the so-called “Angel Chapel,” horn 
the stone shown there, upon which the angel had sat. From this, 
half crawling through “a hole, as there is no door,” the pilgrims 
entered the tomb chamber, so small that there was room only for 
three or four of them at once. “This cave has no window, nor is 
there any liglit in it save what comes 6:0m nineteen lamps which 
bum in it... and inasmuch as the cave is small, the Ere of the 
lamps makes a smoke and a stench, which greatly troubles those 
who enter the place... Besides tlie lamps there arc many lighted 
candles ... Thus, by the smoke of the lamps and the candles to¬ 
gether the whole inside surface has been completely blackened ... 
throughout, both the pavement, the walls, and the vault.”*^ 
Along die northern w^ of this chamber was the altar whidi 
occupied the place of the sepulchre itself. 

But Felix was not content with describing, nor with collating 
the diverse and contradictory descriptions of other pilgrims, not 
with referring the reader to Rcwich's woodcut. He set out to in¬ 
vestigate for himself whether beneath the marble casing the 
origi^ tomb existed entire, or in part, or not at alL During one 
of his vigils in the church he took a candle and “examined most 
carefully to see whether I could find any part that was not covered 
with marble.” The outside was “cased in marble all the way 
round.” So were the side walls of the Angel Chapel, “... but I 
found that the wall before my fice... in which u the door lead¬ 
ing into the Lord’s sepulchre, was bare; and on holding my light 
near it I saw a wall cut out of the rock, not made of ashlar work, 
but all of one piece...” though, “in the upper part there seemed 
to have been a fracture, wliich had been mended with stones and 
cement.” From this he deduced that the tomb had once been 
partly destroyed, but afterward restored.** 
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For about an hour after their visit to the sepulchre, the end and 
climax of the solemn procession, the pilgrims were left to them¬ 
selves. to cat, to rest, or to wander a^ut the Holy Places, till at 
midnight Masses began, culminating in the High Mass upon 
Mount Calvary. 

At eight o'clock in the morning the doors of the church were 
flung open by the Saraceiu. and the Christians ordered to leave. 
Inst^, scattering like so many hens, the pilgrims "ran round 
from one Holy Place to another, kissing them" before parting, 
to the fury of the Moslems, who "banged the doors of the church 
so violently that the hinges creaked, and ran with frightful yells 
among the Holy Places, from which they drove the pilgrims by 
force.”** So ended the first night in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

The second visit took place two days later, and followed a 
night of vigil at Bethlehem, and a long morning's sightseeing; 
only between dinner and vespen had the pilgrims snatched what 
rest they might. 

During this second visit the noble laymen among the company 
were to be dubbed Knights of the Holy Sepulchre, and admitted 
to that order, the smpassing excellencies of which Felix celebrates 
even to "Forticthly and lastly..." The ceremony took pbee dur¬ 
ing the hour before midnight, while the rest of the pilgrims 
roamed at will about the church, and Felix went up to the holy 
hill of Calvary, and “lighted a candle, and sat down with ink in 
front of me... and... wrote down the names of all... for 
whom I was in duty bound to pray," and after laid the paper on 
the various Holy Places. 

Of the ceremony itself, which took place in the innermost 
chamber of the tomb, we have three separate and conflicting 
accounts, which, if accurate - and de Caumont and von Harfif are 
desetibing each hit own experience - show, that for all the anti¬ 
quity which is claimed for the order by Felix, there was yet no set 
ritual of conferment 

De Caumont who arrived alone, and not by the ordinary 
pilgrim galley, had broi^ht with him a Knight Hospitaller from 
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Rhodes to perform the ceremony. After Mass at midnight the 
Hospitaller gave dc Caumont the accolade, five times in memory 
of the Hve Wounds of Christ, and once in honour of St. George, 
and then, assisted by the sdll vested celebrant friar, delivered into 
the new knight s hand the naked sword, bidding him receive it 
“in honour and reverence of God and of my lord St. George," 
Dc Caumont, having sheathed the sword, took an oath of six 
clauses: to guard Holy Church, to help in the recovery of the 
Holy Und, to defend his folk and keep justice, to keep his 
marriage holy, to do no treason, and to protect widows and 
orphans.** 

In 1480, and again in 1483, it was Brotlicr John of Prussia, him¬ 
self a knight and of noble bi^ who conferred knighthood on the 
pilgrims. In the fint of these years he dubbed all the knights, since 
all were of equal rank; in ^e second he dubbed the count of 
Solms, as highest in the feudal hierarchy, who in his turn knighted 
his next in rank and so on to die last. FtJix, who as wc have seen, 
was, at least on the second occasion, otherwise engaged, described 
the ceremony as though he had watched it. The count stood 
before the tomb while Brother John girded him with the sword 
and buckled on the spun. He was then bidden to and to 
bow himself so that his breast and arms rested upon the top of the 
tomb. Thus kneeling he received, in the name of the Trinity, a 
threefold accolade. This done Brother John “raised up the count, 
loosed the sword and spurs from him, kissed him, and respectfully 
said: ‘May it be for thy good.* ”** 

Fifteen years later von Harflf received knighthood from the 
same Brother John. He was led into the innermost chamber of the 
sepulchre, where lay a golden sword and a pair of golden spurs. 
He was bidden, he says, to put first one foot, then another, upon 
the tomb, while the spurs were buckled on. Wlien he had been 
girded with the sword he knelt down, partly drew it from the 
sheath, and, laying two fingen of his right hand on the blade, 
swore to be “God’s knight," to protect widows, orphans, 
churches, and the poor, to keep justice, to right wrongs, “ ‘so 
help me God and the holy sepulchre.’ ’’ After this Brother John, 
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drawing his sword, struck von HarflTs shoulder, saying “ 'Arise, 
knight, in honour of the holy sepulchre and the Knight St. 
Gcorgc."“ 

In 1483 the pilgrims’ third vigil in the Church of the Holy 
Scpulc^ was timed for that night which would be, for all except 
those making the Sinai pilgrimage, their last night in Jerusalem. 
Many dcvout souls would douhtless be moved on this occasion to 
visit the Holy Places "with the more zeal and devotion because 
wc reckoned it for the last time that we should see them in all our 
lives.”" Unfortunately it was not so with all. This visit lacked the 
poignancy of excitement of the first sight of the Holy Places: for 
foe crowd of young laymen it lacked the concentration and pur¬ 
pose of foe vigil which had preceded their knighthood. Even on 
foe pilgrims* fint entrance into foe church petty jealousies had 
mingled with ecstatic devotion. In foe purchase of candles for the 
procession "there was no lack of vainglory... for some had 
randlw twistcd and decorated with gilding and painting, which 
foey carried with ostentation, and looked with scorn on those who 
carried plain candles, blaming them for closefistedness.” The 
priests themselves, spurred by professional enthusiasm, disgraced 
themselves on that night by fighting among themselves for their 
turn to celebrate Mass on foe dtar of the Holy Sepulchre, strug¬ 
gling for the vestments of foe last celebrant, and so shamefully 
abusing each other that foe scandalized lay pilgrims were forced 
to intervene." 

On the night of the last visit behaviour degenerated still further. 
There were indeed many distractions in the church, which made 
devotion difocult. For one thing the place so swarmed with fleas, 
"jumping all about foe pavement,” that Felix was driven to sup¬ 
pose that they might be "bred naturally fiom the marble."** For 
another, as well as the noise of "unbroken throng of pilgrims” 
who moved about the Holy Places, the church resounded with the 
clanging of the hammers of the Jacobite priests^ as they beat upon 
their "pieces of thin, polished iron,"** and with "foe yells and 

* Thoe m piieM of tlu Srrian Moaophyate Chnich. 
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Strange outcries of the Eastern Christians,” whose ritual of 
worship, including leaping, singing, and clapping of hands, was 
practised futing, and with such ferv'our that it was a marvel “how 
they could perform such profound reverences, such high jumps, 
such cries, such efforts.”** 

In addition to these disturbing factors there were the merchants, 
who having paid a handsome (ee for the privilege of entrance, 
quickly spread their cloths upon the pavement, and displayed 
wares: “not only Pater noster beads and precious stones, but also 
cloth of damask, of camlet, and of silk,” so that some of the 
pilgrims forgot not only the holiness of the place, but even thdr 
own worldly dignity, to an extent which shocked Felix. “I saw 
there,” he says, “some nobly bom and illustrious pilgrims, who on 
their own estates would have thought bar gaining with tradesmen 
... to be a thing imbecoming to them... yet hw ... they never 
ceased making bargains, and buying precious stuffs and jewels.”* • 

And during the long night there was time for many other lapses 
6:0m the behaviour proper to the devout worshipper. Some of the 
pilgrims, tired out by their arduous days, slept “as though they 
had been lying in their bed chambers.” Some, after making a 
perfunaory tour of the Holy Places, “sat down, ate and dr^ 
what was in their scrips, which they had brought in stuffed with 
food,” while others, having brought in good, strong wine, “sat 
down together swilling ... till the bottles were empty.” Others, 
who neither slept nor swilled, sdll showed less than a proper 
reverence for their surroundings, and strolled about, calking, not 
of spiritual but of worldly things, “about princes and quarrels, 
about the campaigns which they had served, and the comparison 
of warrion one with another.” 

Besides these exhibitions of foibles common to humanity, some 
pilgrims indulged that weakness to which the tourist in particular, 
and those who visit historical monuments, have been prone since 
the time when Caesar’s legionary scratched his name upon the 
stone of the Egyptian quarries. They had been warned at Ramie, 
and in the Chur^ of ^ Holy Sepulchre they had been warned 
again, that they must not carve or paint their coats of arms upon 
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the Holy Places. But the warnings were disregarded. Felix knew 
one pilgrim “who always had a red stone in his purse, with which 
he used to write his name in every place, on every wall.” So con¬ 
suming was this passion, that he would scrawl his name upon 
altar stones, upon the margins of “antiphonals, graduals, missals, 
and psalten, as though he were the author of the book.” Others 
when apparently bowed in devotion at the socket hole of the 
cross in the Calvary Chapel, “within the circle of their arms would 
secretly scratch with exceeding sharp tools their shields, with the 
marks -1 cannot say,” observes Fdix with jusrifiable severity, “of 
their noble birth - but rather of their silliness...” And the 
practice, “wrong, foolish, and criminal,” was catching. Following 
the example of their betters, “some simple labouring men take 
charcoal and write their own unknown names and the names of 
their rustic calling on the vtralls.”** It would have amazed the 
Friar to know how, by the mere passage of time, the few remain¬ 
ing results of this deplorable habit have become precious to 
archaeologist and historian. 


CHAPTER VI 


Round about Jerusalem 

T he fiat expedition which Felix and his companions made 
beyond the immediate surroundings of Jerusalem was to 
Bethlehem, in order that the pilgrims might keep their 
vigil in the Church of the Nativity there. In the pilgrimage of 
1480 there had been time for no more than this; the pilgrims 
arrived at vespers, and were hustled away at daybreak in or^r to 
make die tour of the hill country of Judaea.^ This year however 
there was to be leisure for them to explore Bethlehem and the 
country nearby. 

The pilgrims left Jerusalem in a cheerful mood, to take that road 
which even Casola, cool in judgment and chary of praise, found 
"very gay and beautiful... the most beautiful we saw in those 
parts.. Felix was more enthusiastic He "never saw pilgrims 
so merry as on that road," and even thought that be could detect, 
in the de me a n our of the Moslem escort as they listened to the 
pilgrims singing their Christinas hymns, a cheeif^ess beyond the 
normaL* 

But they were not to reach Bethlehem without trouble. As they 
drew near a crowd of Arabs met them. The pilgrims, bunching 
together, sent their escort ahead, but the Arabs would not make 
way, and after an hour s wrangling the pilgrims must resign them¬ 
selves to paying 24 ducats, or return to Jerusalem. They paid, 
and passed on, but that was not the end of it Yet another mob of 
Ara^ came out from Bethlehem, servants, says Felix, of the fiat; 
these were not bandits but mere hooligans who "charged into the 
column of the pilgrims, and with much jeering and shouting 
passed through the midst of us, dragging and pushing us about, 
and discomposing us much with their rough jokes." 

Felix, at the hdght of all the confusion, had what he mildly 
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rcfiaY to as an “adventure.” As he rode upon his donkey among 
the rest of the pilgrims, he found himself fteing an Arab, who, 
mounted on a hone, bore down on him, his lance couched, and 
"pointed ... straight in my Buce; but because of the press I was 
not able to make way for him, nor yet to fdl oflT my ass, which,” 
says Felix, with his usual candour, "I would willingly have 
done...” The Arab however only "tore my cap off my head 
with a strong blow of the sharp steel, and passed by me with a 
laugh.** The Friar’s comment on the episode is surprisingly 
temperate. "I was well contented that the Arab knew so well the 
art of touching thingsjust as he pleased with the point of his spear, 
for had he h^ it pointed the diickness of one finger lower, he 
would have run it through my skuU.”^ 

The tun was setting and inside the church at Bethlehem it was 
nearly dark when the pilgrims entered. They were accompanied 
by a similar Hock of merchants to that which had attended them 
into the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, so that they had hardly 
risen from their knees whm they found themselves offered an 
assortment of candles for the procession which, led by the friars, 
would soon begin a perambulation of the Holy Places. 

Pilgrims who visit^ Bethlehem twenty years or so before Felix 
had found the church in a state of mournful disrepair, with the 
cedar beams of the ceiling gradually collapsing, especially over the 
choir. In those days the soldan, obdurate as any governmental 
department in a modem bureaucracy, was steady refusing to 
issue the necessary licence for its repair, but by the time Felix 
made his first pi^timage Qa’it Bey ruled at Cairo, and showed 
hb friendliness for the Franciscans by giving them permission to 
begin the work. It was high time, for the ceiling, borne down by 
the weight of the wooden roof above, would already have fidlen 
if it had not been for the great beams which shored it up. 

But already in 1480 the wood for the new roof by stacked in 
one of the courtyards of the convent at Bethlehem, pine wood 
from the German mouncaim, says Felix, prepared in Venice to 
Brother Baptisca*t meastuements, shipped to Jaffa in Venetian 
galleys, and from there brought on camel back to Bethlehem,' so 
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that when Felix returned three yean later the work waj already 
completed,* Not only was there a new ceilmg, but the pavement 
of the church was no longer fouled by the droppings of the 
pigeons and sparrows which had once nested in the roof, and the 
birds did not now dare to return on account of a colony of pine 
martens which had taken up thdr quarten among the dmben; 
Felix had cause to remember those animals, for in one of his 
solitary vigils in the church the unaccountable sound of their 
scamperings overhead gave him a sad fiight.* 

Even in the days of its disrepair the bishop of Saintes had 
declared of the church at Bethlehem that "for a little church I 
never saw fairer."* More than thirty yean later Casob judged it 
to be "the most beautiful between Venice and Bethlehem,” with 
"most beautiful mosaics that look quite new”; he was, he says, 
"never tired of looking at the many beautiful pillars,”* To 
a later and far more simple-minded pilgrim those forty-four 
monolithic limestone pillars seemed to be "of the finest marble 
... [and] not only marvellous for the number, but for the out¬ 
rageous greatness, length, and fairness thereof.'** 

As usual in his narrative Felix offers us all the ordinary informa¬ 
tion supplied by pilgrims about the beauty and holiness of the 
church at Bethlehem, and in addition a great many curious and 
amusing observations of his own. He describes the general plan of 
the church; the narthex leading into a basilican type of buUding 
but with an apse at the east; the flights of steps from nave to choir 
and &om choir to sanctuary; the "costly columns... polished 

* TIk wmer of die Vof^ de U Sefactr Cjt/, p. Ii. nyi dut Philip, Duke of Binimdy, 
gave the wood. M, Ch. Sdiefcx ia a ao«t Rpetta (hii, aad add* aat petmiMioa m 
itpiin was obcained ia 14S1, '*om coodkiaa mat the nrw cxifiog was recovered widi the 
old at^ of lead.** 

Sunao. qtsoced by M. M. Newett, CatU,v^ }Sp-S 90 i, n. Sj, doca noc meolian any 
disice of Burgundy but tays that Giovanni Tomaoe&i (who KooHIng to the editor of 
Paul WaJtfas, p. uto,. wu pcior at Mount Sion from l«7S to 14S1] got the saltan's 
pernds d o o. and "scot fw two ahiploada of petpared wood from Veuace, atMl new lead 
that the of Rnglind had sent." 

Philip the Good dkd ia 14S7. hb am Charles the Bold, last Duke of Burgondy, in 
1477. If eidier, then, gave the wood or money 10 provide (I, the gifr muat have been nude 
some dstae before the sultan's permisdm wu obtained. 

In 146S Charles the Bold had married Margaret, sister of Edward IV of E n gis n d. and 
fiieodly retsboos eriitrd betwee n Englend waA Burgundy tsU 1475. It it tempting to 
luggtat that if Qiadci the Bold were foe dooor of the wood, it may have been bia mdumee 
wBfo iodoecd Us btothcr 4 a-bw to provide foe lead. 





12 . A PLAN OP JEAUSALEM IN THE POUATEENTH CENTURY 
The boly pUccs usually vtated by pilgrims ore shown 
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Magi had dumounted from thdr camels and dromedaries, and 
had drawn water &om the well close by. Into a second well had 
Men that star which had led them hither. In a cavc'not &r off the 
whitish liquid oozing from the rocks had been caused by a drop of 
milk which fell from the Virgin’s breast. Into another cave had 
been cast “many thousand bodies of the Holy Innocents,” and 
here the German nobles poked about in the dust by candlelight 
in the hope of finding at least a portion of one of these - a hope 
which Felix could not share, as he considered how many churches 
in the west possessed the whole or part of a Holy Innocent^^ 

It was late at night, with good appetite and a great thirst, that 
the pilgrims came out again into the cloister, and sat down here 
to cat the food which they had brought with them, washing it 
down with draughts of Bethlehem water, which, besides costing 
nothing, was, Felix declared, “cooler, clearer, wholesomer, and 
sweeter than any... in parts beyond the sea.” The pilgrims had 
already drunk of it on their way into the village, for outside the 
gate they had been shown the fiunous well of David, “a large, 
deep and wide grotto” with a triple opening, and had stopped to 
draw up and to drink of the water there, contempnious of the 
squeamishness of Bethlehem residents, who “now look with dis* 
gust upon this water, because a few days before our visit a Saracen 
woman, trying to draw water ... fell through the mouth of the 
well, and was drawn out dead.”‘* • 

After ^eir nocturnal meal they were flee for a while to rest, 
or, if they would, to keep vigil in the church. But at midnight, all 
were roused by that beating on a board which must, in Moslem 
countries, take the place of a bell, and the Mass which then began 
lasted “till it was bright day.” 

When that was done the pilgrims, weary doubtless, but un¬ 
daunted, took their donkeys and rode out and down through the 
ohve yards to visit that place in the valley where, it was said, the 
shepherds had heard the angels’ “Gloria in Excelsis.” Though the 
church which marked the place was roofless, and its altar dese¬ 
crated, the pilgrims could sec round about, less subject to 
desuetude and decay than any work of stone, the common. 
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homdy spectacle of flocks of sheep and goats in the place which 
had, accorciing to the Venerable Befle, "horn of old been called 
‘the land of the flocks.’ But the whole countryside was, in fact, 
overlaid with memory upon memory. Near a pleasant flum the 
mint of great walls were said to be the r em ai n s of the convent of 
St. Paula, the fiicnd and disciple of St. Jerome, and Ruth had 
gleaned in the field of Boaz below the walls of that village which 
had been the city of David before it became the birthplace of Christ. 

During this expedition the pilgrims were, for once, unaccom> 
ponied by thwV Saracen escort, which had remained in Bethlehem, 
and they die most of their fireedom from supervision. Felix 

had read somewhere * m a very ancient book of pilgrimage 
written by some saint,” of a cave which was reputed miraculously 
to conserve the water which St. Joseph had emptied out after the 
washing of the Holy Child. The pilgrims, fortified by the con¬ 
sciousness that they were not only enjoying themselves, but were 
assisting in a pious and laudable investigation, joined with him in 
a painstaking search for this cave, but without success.^* 

When at last they returned to the church they found the 
Moslem dragomans waiting, ’’quietly,” says Felix, but with 
tempers rising at the delay. So it was in haste that the pilgrims 
must ’’run to the grotto,” there to pay a last reverence to the place 
and to make their oblations. Thm they set off on the return 
journey to Jerusalem, having little time left for ditmer and a brief 
rest b^ore the time came for them to enter the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre for their second night of vigiL 

Two days later, early in the morning, they ’’rode oxit of Jeru¬ 
salem to the southward in a great hurry,” to visit places of note 
among the hills of Judaea. The early start and the hurry were not 
surprising, fbr into a long half day was to be packed a great deal 
of sight-seeing, and many miles of riding over steep and stony 
roads. 

Hnt in order among the sights came the house of Simeon, 
’’great and tall, but in ruins,” standing on a hill in a rugged but 
fertile country “full of feuit-trecs, figs, and olives.” It would not 
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have been Felix if he had not discovered and remarked that &om 
an upper room “there is a view of Jerusalem and of Bethlehem.” 
They came next to what was known as the fountain of the Blessed 
Virgin, where the pilgrims drank, but did not break their fiut. 
The fountain lay between two small hills, upon which had stood, 
so Felix reports, the upper and lower houses of that “rich priest,” 
Zacharias, who “had a firm in that place, with gardens of olive- 
trees, fig-trees, and vineyards... and servants to wait on him 
and to feed his cattle; so he used to live now in one of these 
houses, and now in the other, according to the time of the year, 
and the fountain stood in die midst, and was used by both of the 
houses." After such a wealth of precise domesdc detail it is not 
surprising to find Felix equally positive that it was at the lower 
house that the Blessed Virgin came to visit Elizabeth; but that the 
birth of St. John, the Forerunner, took place in the upper house.** 

The honours being equally divided between the two halnutions 
the pilgrims could not leave cither unvisited. Yet at fint it seemed 
that they could not enter the lower house. The door was assaulted 
with “stones, clubs and staves, but no one answered us.” Only 
when the young Saracens of the escort began to roam round 
looking for a way to break in, did the owner, “a Saracen... a 
beast rather than a man,” open the door, and even then stood in 
the way, himself armed with a club, his wife with a firebrand, 
though, after money had changed hands he did consent to let in 
the horde of pilgrims. 

Once inside these took care to see everything in the half-ruined 
buildings which had been hallowed for them by such great events. 
They were shown the very rooms in which the Blessed Virgin 
and St. Elizabeth met, where 2 Ucharias sat dumb, where the infant 
John was hidden from Herod’s soldiers. When their devotions 
were over they “viewed the place" more at large. It had been, in 
the time of the enuading kingdom, a convent of Religious, and 
in a bam there were “broken altars and ruined vaults,” upon 
which now shrubs and grasses grew. Felix noticed also “some pods 
of a blue colour, like beans,” which were to be found there but 
nowhere dsc,** 
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The upper house proved to be deserted, except for camels, oxen, 
and donkeys sttblcd in a building whose Baking wall paintings 
and vaulted though tumble-down roof showed that it also had 
been a Christian church. The pilgrims had to climb on each 
odier’s shoulders in order to make their way into that grotto 
beneath a rock, wherein it is believed that the most holy Baptist 
was bom,” but were rewarded there by “the sweet and whole¬ 
some odour” engendered by the sanctity of the place. And here 
Felix was able, as so often, to amplify his own observation a^ 
adorn his narrative by reference to one of those many authorities 
whidi he had studied in the library at Ulm. Albertus Magnus, he 
reports, following the Gospel of the Nazarencs, had said that the 
soldiers, in their search for the children condanned to death by 
Herod, killed 2^arias, though his wife and child escaped. As a 
consequence, so it was said, the blood of Zac h arias, collected and 
preserved by priests in the temple, would, perhaps not unnatur¬ 
ally, “boil whenever anyone of the femily of Herod appeared in 
the tcmple.”^^ 

By now the sun was high and the heat great. The pilgrims, turn¬ 
ing back toward Jerusalem, climbed up into a delightful and fertile 
valley to reach a small convent of Georgian monks, in whose 
church the high altar was said to stand upon the very spot where 
grew the tree of the holy cross. After kissing the earth here, and 
Ae arm of St, Barbara which these monks possessed, the pilgrims 
sat down to rest and to eat in Ae cloister. Some of Aem, not 
content wiA what Acy carried in their scrips, asked Ae Georgians 
for cooked food, but in vain, nor could Aey discover, in Ac poor 
hovels where the monks lived, so much as a kitchen or a cooking 
pot. However a passing Moslem sold Aem grapes, and these, with 
water ftrom Ae dstem, must do; Ae place itself was pleasant 
enough, for Acre were many olive trees round about, and 
a litde wood of figs and oliva. Looking around at Ac trees 
well-read pilgrims such as Felix could recall that King Solomon 
had had a garden in this place, and would sometimes drive out 
feom jerusdem, “in his golden chariot,” to take his pleasure 
bcre.“ 
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Far more arduous than either of these outings was the two-day 
expedition to the river Jordan. This, though stipulated for in the 
pilgrims' agreement, frequently proved a bone of contention be¬ 
tween them and the “magnificent captains,” intent as these were 
upon cutting down expenses wherever they could. Three years 
before, the pilgrims and Agostino Contarini had “passed one 
entire day in wrangling ... and the pilgrims and the captain 
became so bitterly enraged one with another, that they ground 
their teeth, insulted one another with evil words and bandied to 
and fro reproaches and foul and outrageous imputadons, to the 
great scandal of the Saracens.” The dispute almost reached the 
pitch of an interaadonal situadon, when some hot-tempered 
Frenchmen threatened war between their king and the Venedan 
State. 

Contarini had based his refusal upon a report that a band of 
armed Arabs waited near the river in order to attack pilgrims; in 
diis he was backed up by the Calini, who said that if the pilgrims 
went they must have an armed escort. Contarini had no objecdon, 
so long as the pilgrims paid for what was, he said, no part of the 
ordinary expenses of the pilgrimage. Neither side would yield. 
The captain refused to go or to pay. The pilgrims, equally resolute 
and putting their trust in God and the Calini, demanded that the 
latter should conduct them as they were bound to do, though 
widiout an armed escort. The Moslems proved more sympathedc 
toward the Chrisdans’ aspiradon than the Venedan captain, and 
the pilgrims finally set off with the dragomans, accompanied 
also by the prior of Mount Sion and some of the Franciscan 
brethren.** 

After such an experience Fdix was not surprised to hear, on the 
very day of their trip to the house of Zacharias, that the captains 
were again preparing to bilk their clients. This dme, however, the 
pilgrims brought up the matter themselves, demanding to be 
taken to the Jordan. The captains at once produced a variety of 
excuses: they feared the Arabs; they feared for the health of the 
Chrisdans at dus hottest season of the year. They objected, as an 
argument agairut the pilgrims’ desire to see the river, that in the 
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direction of Jordan lay “no churchy no place of prayer, no 
indulgences.” 

Al^ough Felix dismissed as groundless aU the captains’ objec¬ 
tions we may suspect that there was something in each of them. 
In the summer of 1480, only a fortnight after the pilgrims’ expedi¬ 
tion to Jordan, the governor ofjerusalcm had, at Jericho, pounced 
upon one of the Arab chirft and had killed many of his people.'* 
In 1483 Brother Paul, going down at Easter time to the Jordan 
with the firiais upon one of those traditional ecumemcal outings, in 
which Christians of all sects partidpated, had suffered great incon¬ 
veniences at the hands of the Arabs. The huge Christian company 
of three htmdred or so had camped in the Jordan valley, the friars 
in their tent "in the midst of all the nations.” But at dawn came 
a rumour that the Arabs were upon them; the pilgrims seized 
their donkeys and fled. At the fountain of Elisha, bdow the 
Mount of Fasting, where diey intended to break&st, they were 
waylaid by Arabs who demanded money. The Armcmans, in the 
majority among the Christians, and more stout-hearted than the 
rest, refused. But the Arabs would not allow them to climb the 
Mount, and after long dispute the pilgrims "sdll fiuting” fled once 
more. Again they were held up; this time they had to pay what 
was demanded, and got nothing for it, except freedom to return 
to Jerusalem." 

To the heat of the Jordan valley in that season of the year, and 
the cruel hardships of the hurried journey, the pilgrims themselves 
bear wimess. Brasca, looking round at his fellows, could be rue¬ 
fully amused at the sight as he and they went "with mouths open 
and panting like tired hounds,” in the scorching heat which was 
so great that they could hardly bear to dismount and put foot to 
the ground." Brother Paul endured, heroically of course, great 
suffering on the return journey of his first visit to Jordan. Roused 
all too soon from rest in the pleasant shade by the fountain of 
Elisha, "we took the road to Jerusalem in the hottest part of the 
whole day. And stich great heat of the stm fell upon the heads of 
the pilgrims” - (a Uteral translation of Paul’s very Uteral Ladn 
ceciiiiit lantus fervor sotis super capita peregrinoruni*) - "that 
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many began to &i], and we left them behind here and there along 
the road, in the charge of the Moors; my companion Brother 
John Wild even stayed behind ill till it was evening. I however, 
though I thought I should breathe my last for weakness, yet by 
the help of divine grace, kept on and on, though with difficulty.” ** 
Casola, who never pretended to heroism, had had enough even 
before the pilgrims left Jerusalem. For two hours, sitting on their 
donkeys “in the blazing sun,” they must wait for their escort, 
which when it finally was mobilized, consisted of a Mameluke, 
“with certain bare-fboted soldien; it is true,” adds the Milanese 
with bitter sarcasm, “that they had a bow apiece.”** 

And Casola too would have endorsed the third argument by 
which the captains tried to discourage Felix and his companions. 
He undertook the expedition against his will, because the deli ca t e 
and ailing Fra Ttivulzio’s determination to go at all costs shamed 
him into it, but be was convinced tliat many were prompted to 
make the trip “rather by curiosity to sec the country than by any 
sentinient of devotion.”** 

Yet, whether sustained by foith or urged by curiosity, Fdix and 
his company persisted. After long argument the optains yielded 
and promised that they would go next day. The pilgrims then 
prepared themselves, filling their scrips with food, and taking the 
wise precaution of depositing their money with Brother John of 
Prussia.** 

Next day they heard Mass at the friars’ church and were enter¬ 
tained at dinner there. Then they gathered in the courtyard, to 
wait, much as Casola was to wait, through the heat of the after¬ 
noon, dll, about the dme of vespen, donkey boys, donkeys, and 
guides appeared. Tempen by this dme had grown shoR, and the 
decorum of the staR was upset by a quarrel between one of the 
knights and a priest who both claimed the same donkey. Fortun¬ 
ately for the pilgrims the first place of interest which was pointed 
out to them, as they went between the Motint of Olives and the 
Mount of Offence, was a ruined house, which, they were told, had 
belonged to the archtraitor, Judas. They need not, for dus, as for 
some place of holy assodadons, sdfie or transmute their foelings 
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of ire and exasperation. Instead the sight ofiered them a safety 
valve; fiercely and with gusto they might “view and scorn this 
house/’ as they passed on. 

Night came soon after they had gone through Bethany, and till 
the moon rose their guides would have allowed them to rest, 
though in the open field, but a brawl arose which, begun by 
some ill-conditioned youths, soon embroiled the pilgrims with 
thdr own Saracen escort, and looked like becoming so serious that 
the two Cahni ordered all to mount and ride on. 

The moon rose and made their journey easier. Felix at any rate 
vm by now su£ 5 dently serene in mind to notice and appreciate 
the omning of the donkeys, which, though they went “at a great 
pace... down the dangerous road, down glades and steep rocks,” 
knew how to “travel easily and without filling, and how to let 
themselves down rocks with their fore-feet with wondrous clever¬ 
ness, in a way which is impossible for a horse.”” 

Another matter which interested the Friar during this moon¬ 
light ride was the presence, which he does not account for, of a 
young Saracen woman among the troop of pilgrims. She came 
with them as far as Jericho, riding so boldly as to astonish him, 
“seeing that a woman is timid by nature.” He summed her up as 
“young and well-dressed after dieir fitshion; but no one could see 

her face, because of a black transparent cloth, though she could see 

»> 

U5. 

Going through Jericho “at a run” they rode on for another 
three hours, until, a little before dawn, they at last reached the 
banks of the river. 1111 day came all rested, the Saracens “among 
the bushes,” the pilgrims, after they had cooled their hands in the 
water, upon the sand beside the river. 

Our pilgrims are not usually, with the exception of Felix, given 
to describing natural features, but some remarks they do let fidl 
upon the subject of the famous river which they had suffered so 
many discomforts to reach. It was, according to von HarfF, “a 
noble but muddy stream.”** Brasca describes the water as “very 
thick, and when I went into it I was above my knees in the mud of 
the bottom.”** Casob reckoned that the river was not wider than 
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the csnal which passed through Milan; it was deep, "and the mud 
is high and sticky, almost like bath mud* and the water is muddy 
like that of the Po.... Many drank it from devotion, and I let 
them drink." Felix, less fastidious, as well as more devout and 
more curious than the Milanese, did not refirain from sampling 
the water, but even he was unable to commend it. “It was not,” 
he says, “very pleasant to drink, being warm, and as muddy as a 
swamp.” As for the general appearance of the river the Friar as 
usual gives more detailed information than any one else. It was no 
more than sixty paces in width, yet very deep; where the pilgrims 
bathed it had a sandy bottom and high day banks set ba^ from 
the sandy shore; though its current was strong it flowed silently. 
In his anecdotes of the pilgrims' many agiating experiences at the 
Jordan he mentions inddentally bushes along the upper banks and 
reeds close beside the river.* • 

As soon as the sun rose those among the company who were 
priests moved down in procession to the edge of the water, rous¬ 
ing all, both Christian and Moslem, by their lusty chanting. The 
pilgrims followed them, and joined in the hymm and prayers, 
which were however, for most of them, only the pre&cc to what 
was both the pious duty and the pleasure of the day, namely their 
bathe in the sacred river. 

But as soon as the Saracens on the lugher banks, watching like so 
many nursemaids the antics of their charges, saw the pilgrims 
stripping to enter the water, they intervened with anxious direo- 
tions and prohilntions; no one, they said, must try to swim across; 
no one must dive under the water. 

At this point pilgrims often seem to have been taken possession 
of by a &V0I0US holiday spirit. Even Brother Paul docs not 
except himself from the hilarious behaviour of his companions as 
they went into the river, “bobbing up and down, washing and 
cooling themselves.” And such an exalted and venerable ecclesi¬ 
astic as Casola, would, if be were a swimmer, take ofl'his clothes 
and prepare to enjoy a dip.** 

* OtoU, p. SM. TVe edilot suggests diu Cuola wai pcotmUy ihidkliia 0 ^ (och mud 
bulhi M dm u Abtim. 
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It is not surprising that on his first pilgrimage the cheerful Felix, I 

infected with the irresponsible gaiety which had seized upon the 
rest, disregarding the warnings of the Saracens, stripped and 
swam across t^ river with a number of the knights. But as they t 

“were sporting merrily in the water on the further side... lo! of 
a sudden there were loud shouts.., and they who were on the 
other bank uttered piteous cries. Moreover, the Saracens... ran , 

along the top of the bank and shouted to us with horrible angry 
cries, airsing and threatening us. At this we stood astounded, and 
by reason of the number of people shouting we could not make 
ottt what had happened, until a pilgrim swam over to us... and 
when he was near us shouted: ‘Ho! one of our brethren the pil¬ 
grims has sunk in the midst of the waters, and cannot be seen.’ ^ 

Straightway, when we heard this, we swam to the place where he 
had sunk, and, swimming round about it, waited for him to | 

appear," when he did so laying hold of him by the hair and ! 

dragging him to the bank, alive, but trembling and unable to j 

stand, and on the wrong side of the river. | 

"Now, the Saracens were standing on the other bank, and cry- ' 

ing out to us to make an end of this, and swim back again; so wc | 

encouraged that pilgrim, and went into the water with him, but j 

after he had swum a little way he again began to sink, and we ! 

held him by the hair, and had some trouble to drag him out, the 
Saracens, meanwhile, standing over against us very impatiently 
and shouting to us." 

The next attempt to get the unfortunate man over was no more * 

successful; .. two strong pilgrims, who well knew how to 
swim, took him between them... hanging on their necks,” but 
now all three sank, and the two rescuen had difficulty in fireeing 
themselves from die frantic grappling of the drowning man. It 
was long before he rose again to the surface, and they could once 
more lug him back to shore, "almost dead." 

By this time the Saracens had decided to send a rider across the 
river by a ford higher up, who should bring back the unfortunate 
man; they therefore ordered the other pilgrims to swim across 
widiout fijTther delay. Those who were with Felix obeyed, but 


I 
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the Friar remained, suddenly overwhelmed by fear and compunc¬ 
tion. He was there, contrary to orders, for no better purpose than 
to indulge in mere fovolity, he, a son of St. Dominic, without his 
habit, in “irreligious nakedness”; should he drown as he swam 
over, would not the pit of hell receive him? “It seemed to me 
unbearable that I should sink in the water without my dress 
[habit], but with my dress I should not have minded it so mucL” 
At last, fortified by the sign of the cross and a prayer, “I... 
leaped exceeding Imdly into the water, forced mys^ along with 
my feet and hands over the middle of the river, and reached the 
other bank without hindrance.”* 

His fiight and the fit of remorse which it engendered led him 
to give a list of the bathing accidents in the Jordan, only one of 
them fotal,** of which he knew, and to devote some space to an 
inquiry into the cause of the danger, which could not be due to 
the width of the river or its rapid current. “Unnatural and hellish 
beasts” from the Dead Sea which drew the swimmer under, or 
the more insidiom venom of the Dead Sea ^a'aters themselves, or 
“strong imagiiudon” in the victim - all might be put forward in 
explarudon, but Felix himself was inclined to find the cause in the 
judgment of Heaven, “because swinuning across is a sign of 
wantotmess and dissoluteness ... in so holy a place.. 

On his second visit to Jordan be was taking no c h a nc es, either 
physical or spintual, and instead of swimming, “sat down on sand 
in the water up to my neck, wearing my shirt and scapular,” as 
dccoroiu as the old ladies of the company, “who bathed among 
the reeds above us with modesty, silence, and devodon, and fir 
more sedately” than the rowdy and merry party of male pilgrims 
below, although it seems that he joined wifo the latter while they 
“jestingly bapdaed one another.” 

Apart fixim the refireshment and the fiin, to bathe in Jordan was 
credited, at least by ignorant laymen, with aU sorts of potent 
influences for good. By common report whoever had dipped 

* h ii Alficult to Ncoadle die above eventfiil nimdTe witb Btaica't bdef nodoe, 
Bntca [C 39*1 oCibe vise to the fordao ia 1480. At ch« titer, he tayi, the pOgtiai dnak, 
bathed, wadied their handi, and bUed ihcir water Aaika, bat did not itay (oof for fear oC 
dae Aoba reported to be bi the neigbbouebood. 
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himself in the holy waten would grow no older; some evai went 
further than this and declared that whatever length of time the 
pilgrim spent in the water, by just so much was he rejuvenated - a 
belief upon which Felix cratis a mild, panonical joke. For he 
could, be says, have wished this to be true in the case of the 
estimable old ladies, “our women comrades," but they, alas, 
“would have needed a bath of sixty years to restore their youth, 
for they were of eighty years of age and upwards” - and he leaves 
the reader to marvel at the stamina of sudi pilgrims.** 

Not only their persons, but the pilgrims’ belongings, were the 
better for immersion. Some of the lights went into the water 
fully dressed, “saying that they would always be lucky in those 
clothes hereafter”; at home those garments, Felix says, would be 
laid up “like treasures,” to be worn for their lucky properties, 
whenever there was fighting toward. Some, as a more convenient 
and comfortable means of attaining the same object, laid in the 
river lengths of linen or wool which could be made up into 
clothes afterward. Others dipped and baptized little bells which 
were on sale for this purpose at Venice; their note would, as a 
result, give protection against storms and thunder. Many busied 
themselves in filling "jars, flasks, and glass botdes” vrith Jordan 
water, reputed to be of great efficacy against warlocks and witches. 
Unfortunately the presence of this water in the galleys was 
vehemendy objected to by every sailor, and pilgrims were warned 
not to bring it on board. If the ship were becalmed or ran into 
storms diey would be ordered to throw it away; if the bad 
weather continued, search would be made, the officers rushing 
about the ship, insolendy rumm^ng in the pilgrims’ locken, and 
threatening “that whosoever is found with any of this water 
belonging to him, they will throw him and all his baggage into 
the sea.”** 

When at last the Saracens had contrived to collect and remount 
aU their party, the pilgrims, many of whom now had their foces 
set toward home, rode briskly up through a wilderness in which 
“there is not a fruit-tree to be seen, nor any other plant save 
abominable thorns.” Thus, with feeling, Casola describes the 
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place, having suSered severely from those same thorns when his 
mule ran away with him here.** 

Through dm wilderness Felix and his companions had not pro¬ 
ceeded more than a mile, when they were starded by a sadden 
“crying and shrieldng” from the women pilgrims, a disturbance 
all the more alarming because of the uniformly irreproachable 
behaviour of these bdics. The men turned back at once to inquire 
the cause, and heard that it had just been discovered that one of 
the venerable females was missing. At once a search party was sent 
off, composed of Christians and Moslems. The rest waited under 
a burning sun, and full of a vanety of fears; the old lady “might 
have been drowned in the water of the Jordan, or be lying feint 
for ^^ant of food in the wilderness, or perhaps be stuck fest in the 
mud by the river-side, and unable to get out, or perchance 
seized, robbed and outraged by some Saracen .. The Saracen 
escort added their quota to this catalogue of possible disasters - 
“some Arab or Midianite shepherd*’ might have kidnapped, or 
some lion eaten her. Happily none of these catastrophes had 
occurred. The search party “roamed shouting along the road 
through the wilderness, and went down even to the bank of the 
Jordan, to the place where the women had bathed, and there they 
found her lying asleep in a bed ofreeds.’’*^ 

All these alarms and excursions the pilgrims had endured upon 
that "festing stomach” to which Brother Paul, for all his austerity, 
SO feequently refers. When they had left behind them the thorn 
and scrub, and come to “a bare land, whereon grew neither grass 
nor trees, and ... made uneven by sandy hills and swellings of 
the ground,” they were allowed a short rest in the shade at the 
Church of St John the Baptist, but not till they had reached 
Jericho could they hope for their Sunday breakfast 

And Jericho, as to so many pilgrims, proved itself inhospitable. 
They entered that poor relic of a dty, which Casob was to dismiss 
as containing nothing left but ruins, a tower “and a hut or two 
propped up against the ruins,”** but in which more credulous and 
romantic ^giitns looked with interest at the house of Rahab the 
harlot, and the impressive remains of the house of Zacchaeus. 
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Well might the £uting Christians wish that Zacxhaetis had still 
been in rcsideiKe, to show them hospitahty, for now their guides 
began “with horrible cries” to drive th^ out of Jericho, and 
away from the promised hope of rest and food. The reason of this 
change of plan was only too clear. The inhabitants of Jericho, 
described even by a modem guide book as “obtrusive, and in 
those days a rou^ lot, “the women ... as strong as labouring 
men,” “not black,” according to Casola, “but... burnt and dried 
up by the sun,” these ill-&vouredinhabitants ■were already gathered, 
intending to mob the pilgrims and extort toll. The armed and 
mounted Saracens rode into the press, trying to open a way for 
their charges; in retaliation those ungovemables, the women and 
boys, “ran up and pelted our host with stones; and while they did 
this many were dragged firom their asses, and robbed of their hats 
and ... hurt with the stones.” With all the trampling “the dust 
was stirred up firom the ground so thickly that it seemed as though 
Jericho were wrapped in a dark cloud.”** 

At last the Saracen guides were able to lead the pilgrims out and 
away, soothing them with promises of food to follow them out 
from Jericho, toward that famous fountain of Elisha, the boic^ 
ficent effects of which they very soon began to see. They had been 
riding through coimtry “like a sea beach ... as barren and un- 
tillcd,” but now, hardly had they left Jericho when they found 
themselves in the shade of sycamores, among stone-walled orch¬ 
ards and gardens, in which grew “scented grape-vines and many 
fig-trees, bearing exceeding sweet firuit, and ... sundry kinds 
of flowers and roses ... and we smelt delicious and fragrant 
scents.. .”** The roses of Jericho, which had been known to the 
son of Sirach, and which still flourished, are celebrated by Felix 
in his most stilted and ornate rhetorical style. Yet he contrives to 
preserve and conununicate something of his delight if the reader 
cares to strip his phrases to the bare bone: “the roses ... their 
beauty ... their scent... their softness ... their colour ... one 
rose has more than a hundred petals.”*^ 

Climbing higher the pilgrims left the gardens behind them. 
They were not frr from the fountain now, but diey were to find 
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yet two obstacles in their way. The first was a deep bog, as if it 
had been Christian’s Slough of I>e3pond, but made more di£cult 
by hazards of "exceeding sharp thorns; for all the.. .bushes in that 
country bristle with thorns”; the second was an unfiiendly 
Saracen miller who would have prevented the pilgrims' passage, 
had not die Saracen escort forced a way for them through the 
mill-house itself. 

At last, however, a little beyond and a little higher than the 
mill, they came to a place gratefully remembered by many a 
pilgrim, "a shady place full of trees and bushes, through the midst 
of which the water rushed at a great pace. Here we dismounted... 
and went down under the green leaves, each company by itself 
We brought forth what was left in our scrips and ate it, and we 
drank of the water, which fell down among the rocks, and was 
clear, bright, fresh, and wholesome,” drank of it, says Felix, “like 
cows, without stint.” And here came to them men and women 
“bringing great baskets full of grapes and loaves of bread,” there 
being some, fortunately even in Jericho, who were swayed rather 
by the profit motive than by idralogical or national sentiment.** 

It would be satisfactory to think that the pilgrims were able to 
dally long among the green bushes and sweet-scented shrubs, 
listening to the sound of the water, which “as it coursed eagerly 
along over the stones, made a noise which invited a weary man to 
sleep; moreover the leaves ... rusded ... as the wind blew upon 
them, and the sound sweetened our slumbers.” Those slumbers, 
however, for the more stout-hearted, must be short, for not the 
pleasant fountain of Elisha, but the arid and sun-scorched Mount 
of Fasting was their real object. 

It was not long before Felix and some others, as a sort of 
appetizer before climbing the mountain, tried to make their way 
up stream to the source of the water, to be foiled by a stone- 
tl^wing Saracen. They next ‘left the cool refieshing shade, came 
out fiom among the goodly trees into the excessive glowing heat 
of the sun,” and addressed themselves to the main task of the 
day. 

They had not gone far when they found that others were as 
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resistant to the temptations of case as themselves, for they over¬ 
took the valiant old ladies who had already begun the climb, but 
who, their powers surely, rather than their spirit, fuling them, had 
stopped and could go no further. For here the path led along a 
narrow ledge between a sheer drop into the valley below and a 
difi*. toward which a man "must needs turn his &ce, lest he should 
be made dizzy with fear at the abyss below, and also that he may 
ding to the wall with both his hands, and having found places 
whereby to hold on, may look at his feet to see where he sh^ put 
one after the other and one hand after the other." 

In spite of all dif&culdes Felix and some of the others hdd on, 
clawing their way upward to the top, to find there, waiting, as 
one might say, to take the gate money, an Arab armed with a 
dub. The charge-a Venetian mark apiece - admitted them to 
what was hdd to be the cave in which Christ had endured the 
forty days* huting. After prayers and meditations the pilgrims 
roamed about it, noting two altars, some wall paintings, and from 
the mouth of the cave “a way up to the top ... over exceeding 
sharp rocks, an ascent too perilous for anyone to make ... I 
climbed up," says Felix, "into the window, but did not dare to 
adventure upon the ascent.... Many of the other pilgrims stood 
watching me; if 1 had gone out many would have followed me." 
It was grievous to leave that track unexplored, since by it the 
Devil had led Christ up to the top of the exceeding high mountain. 

Yet, filing this experience there were many other caves to 
investigate, in which long-dead anchorites had lived. The pilgrims 
climbed &om one to another, identifying "the places for prayer, 
for sleep, for the dressing of food, for the keeping of necessaries, 
and in the walls square recesses for books." 

They had still to reatdi the top of the mountain. Chance sent 
them a guide - a young Saracen who passed by on the slope above. 
They began the climb, when the guides, far below, but on the 
watch, rushed out j&om the shade, shouting threats and com¬ 
mands. The pilgrims too, who had stayed below, "stood en¬ 
deavouring to call us back, and pretended to be getting ready to 
go away. The climbers, resolute sight-seers to a man, turned 
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th fif backs, contmued the ascent, and were soon beyond sight 
and calL 

That climb, which led them from crest to hi^ier crest until at 
last they reached the top, but always over sharp rocks and crags, 
them panting and “growing with the heat” at a litdc 
deserted chapd, in whose shade dicy sat down, “frnning thar 
frees with th^ hats and their clothes,” and no doubt drinking in 
what a later pilgrim described as ”a fine cool air.” All were in 
need of rest, but two were utterly spent. One of these dropped as 
if dead; he was a priat, but they all knew that in fulfilment of a 
vow he wore a coat of mail next his skin. The other, a knight, had 
accomplished the terrible climb upon his knees. These two desper¬ 
ate fitau of endurance moved l4lix deeply to a sense of joyful 
devotion. If the modem mind, on the contrary, recoils from the 
thought of such self-imposed torture, it must at least be admitted 
that the resolution necessary for such performances is a quality of 
soul that any might envy. 

Having got their bre^, finished their prayers, and admired a 
view of mountains, wildernesses, and the Jordan frr below, a 
view described by Baedeker as ”a noble prospect, every part 
of which recalled for Felix some incident of Old or New Testa¬ 
ment history, the pilgrims began the descent, in hi^ spirits, some 
of the young knights going on before “running and leaping 
down, but wc followed them sedately over the ro^ and crags, 
the slopes and steep places.” 

The dignified, but doubtless cheerful descent of the dders was 
in te r r upted by shouts and angry cries firom below, and among 
yhw 'Vc could hear someone calling out ‘Robbery!’ in German 
words, 'Mordjo! Morijol' On heating this we straightway under¬ 
stood that those knights who had gone down before us were in 
trouble, and wc hurriedly slipped down the hillside ... till wc 
to the place of strife. Here five pilgrim noblemen ww 
standing in a hollow cave... holding stones in their han^ ready 
to cast them; four Arabs stood m fixmt of the cave, also with 

stona...” , . ... 

The trouble was the usual Arab demand for money; this time. 
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ance "those five pilgrims would have eaten up the four Arabs if 
they had come to blows,” it had been refused. Felix, however, 
and the test of the clden, realized only too well the troubles that 
a brawl might bring upon all the pilgrims. With difficulty they 
penuaded the young men to drop their stones; the Arabs were 
told that they would get nothing unless in the presence of the 
captains, and so the two parties separated, neither satisfied, and 
the Arabs threatening revenge. That revenge they took when, 
after sunset, the pilgrims had set off to ride through the cool of 
the evening. They ^d not gone far when they found their way 
barred by armed Arabs demanding a fine because certain pilgrims 
had trespassed upon the mountains, and had threatened violence. 
After the tuual long debate the Caltni decided that the fine must 
be paid, and, the guilty pilgrims being unknown, that the captains 
must pay it. So they paid, but, says Felix, "with the most furious 
anger, and they cursed us, and wanted to know who the culprits 
were... but no one would tell them.. .”** 

That night the pilgrims spent at the inn known as the Red 
House, a poor and foul place, where they must push and jostle to 
draw water at the small wellhead with their thirsty gui^, and 
content themselves for supper with what remained in their scrips. 
Litde however they cared for the discomforts of the place; 
oblivious to any danger, whether fi;om ruinous walls, scorpions, 
thievish Saracens, or vermin, they lay down and “fell into a deep 
and mighty slumber.”** 

It had been the intention of the guides to start before daybreak, 
but mercifully for the pi^rims, all overslept. "The risen sun,” 
says Felix, "had bathed the peaks and tops of the rugged rocks 
with golden splendour,” before the Saracens began to rouse the 
pilgrims, shoudng to them in a variety of tongues; "some in our 
own language, whereof they had learned some few words cried 
*Uff, uff I Rita, rita I ’ ” 

After the fatigues of the expedition it might have been ex¬ 
pected that the one desire of every pilgrim would be to reach 
Jerusalem as quickly as possible, especially since that night they 
would be keeping their third and l^t vigil in the Church of the 
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Holy Sepulchre. Some indeed *‘werc in a hurry to get some 
cooked food and a place to rest in,” but Felix planned to add yet 
another experience to the day’s total, and persuaded some of his 
(cUows to share it. While the donkey boys and the less^etermined 
pilgrims went on by the high road to Jerusalem, be and those 
other choice souls turned aside to sec the sights of Bethany, 
whence they intended to proceed, ’’wralking devoutly on foot, 
along the holy way whereby the Lord Jesus came firom Bethany 
on Palm Sunday.. 

With such a pious intention in mind they were unfortunate in 
having twice to suffer &om the unfriendly Moslem habit of 
throwing stones, though it must be confbsed that both times they 
brought trouble upon themselves. First they were beaten back by 
a woman from an attempt to cross a Saracen graveyard. Then, 
going “in devotion, silence, and prayer, through oreWds of fig- 
trees,” they saw in one of the walled closes trees bearing .. large 
ripe figs of a dark purple hue.” Prayer and devotion were inter¬ 
rupted while two of the company broke into the orchard, climbed 
the trees, and began to pick the Emit They were driven off by 
another old woman with a volley of stones and abuse, but Felix 
remarks with sadsfiurtion that they brought enough away to pro¬ 
vide themselves and their fiiends with a very wd^me breakfiut. 

So the little company went on, aliamys upward now, expectant 
of the sight of Jerusalem, hidden firom them by the shoulder of 
the hill. At last they saw the bell tower of die cWch of the Holy 
Sepulchre, then the “entire Holy City, glittering joyously in the 
sunh'ght, at the sight of which wc were gladdened ... for this 
most sweet city hath an exceeding delightf^ aspect.. .”** 

That, for the pilgrims who tomorrow would start for home, 
was the last sight of Jerusalem, except as they would see it, turning 
to look over dieir shoulders on their way to Ramie and the sea. 
It is the last also of those glimpses of the dty, seen firom the neigh¬ 
bouring hills or firom the firi^’ garden on Mount Sion, which 
Felix describes. In these descriptions the Holy City appean, bright, 
distant, and minutely clear as the dustered towen fiamed in some 
great initial letter of a manuscript - a dty which is not only the 
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earthly Jerusalem, seen in the perpetual remembered morning 
brightness of the returned traveller’s recollection, but also the 
Heavenly City of which Hildebcrt sang: 

“In hac urbe lux solcnnis 
Ver aetemum, pax perennis; 

In hac odor implens caelos. 

In hac semper lestum melot! 

Urbs caclestu, orbs beata 
Supra petram coUocata, 

Um in porcu Mtis cuto - 
De longinquo te aaluto, 

Tc aaluto, te tuspiro, 

Te afiecto, te requiro.” 

But though the soul of Felix might share with the simplest 
pilgrim the joyful ardours of devotion, his mind, as he went about 
the Holy Land, was busy with matters which were no concern 
of the layman, and whi^ interested by no means every priest. 
From the first he had avowed, as motive and justification for his 
obstitute desire to make the Jerusalem pilgrimage, the need of 
the preacher to understand, and thus be able to expound the 
Scriptures, though we may doubt whether he did not oversimplify 
the motive and overestimate the jusoficadon. But he was certainly 
sincere in his claim, and when in the Holy Land he pursued hit 
end with enthusiasm, invesdgadng on the spot the evidence for 
doubtful and conflicting statements, and eagerly acquiring know¬ 
ledge which would enable him to make that gloss upon the text 
which could only be made by one who was ^miliar with the land 
itself, its ancient monuments, its towns and countryside, and who 
had besides seen in pracdoe there customs older than the Saracen 
dominadon, as being, in fiux, indigenous and oriental, rather than 
either Jewish or Moslem. In all his discussions of such subjects, as 
in the account of his inquiry into the form and audiendcity of the 
Holy Sepulchre, we can hear the wheels of the cumbrous mechan¬ 
ism of his scholarship groan as they slowly revolve, yet it is the 
chariot of archaeological and historical research which has begun 
to move. 
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Thus he will constder the muclwlebate<l question: What was 
the true nature of the food, the locusts and Mi^d honey, eaten by 
the Baptist in the wilderness? First, following the tradition of 
medieval scholarship, he oflfen to his teaden, widiout an attempt 
at discrimination, a wide selection of the theories advanced by his 
predecessors; but his comments by the way are very much his 
own. Locusts, ‘'tiny animals, which dy in a jumping ftshion,*' are 
even now, he says, when hied in oil, eaten by the poor in 
Palestine. Some rejected this identification on the grounds that 
the Baptist’s austerity of diet would not have admit^ even such 
a slight deviation firom vegetarianism, and that in the text the 
word had been longiuta, the name of an herb; this had been cor¬ 
rupted into liKUita, and thus mistranslated. Another view was that 
the text referred to the pod of a certain bean which grew plenti¬ 
fully in the desert, but Felix had experimented wi^ these and 
discovered that the beans “were hard, like stones, and I could not 
split any of them with my teeth." Others, and the Friar seems on 
the whole to incline to their belief, argued in fiivour of carob 
beans, “which arc oblong black pods, and when taken out of the 
pod are good to eat. fruit is everywhere called St John’s 
bread, and they that deal in spices sell them in their shops. In the 
East they are thought to be worth nothing, and poor men gather 
them, tear off* the skin with thdr teeth, and dress and eat the 
sweet juice with the substance between it. I have," he concludes, 
with a very characteristic remark, “often eaten of these for pas¬ 
time, but could never satiate myself with them.’’** 

Not only Fdix but de Rochcchouart too recognized that simil¬ 
arity between die Holy Sepulchre of the Bible narrative, and 
the ancient tombs to be seen round about Jerusalem, a similarity 
of which painten like Carpaccio were also consdous.*^ But Felix 
on his way down to Jordan also pauses to describe the Syrian 
khans, “great houses beside the highways, with many stables 
below and chambers above, for man and beast to rest in, and the 
house stands with its gate open, without any inhabitant or furni¬ 
ture, and when strangers arc passing by, they can enter therein, 
and rest in the shade, and eat whatever food they bring with 
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them ... In die East a man will find no intu beside these empty 
resthonscs... Moreover it was in an inn of this sort that the Lord 
was bom.’'“ 

Again, he rgects the tradition by which the Roman soldien 
crowi^ the Ouist with “sea-thorns.” They would use, he says, 
“thorns fcom the nearest bushes, or perhaps [they] found them in 
the kitchen of the house (of Pilate) among the faggots of wood 
for the hre, for I have seen with my own eyes that even at the 
present day they have no firewood save thorns, and their kitchens 
are full of exceeding sharp thorns for burning in the fire.”** 

A few of the pilgrims were consdons not only of the ancient 
and holy past of the land, but also of the times, not so distant, 
when Christian longs ruled in Jerusalem. Curiously enough but 
for de Laimoy, whose purpose led him to notice any place 
strategically strong, and who consequently mentions the ruined 
crusading castles sdll to be seen in Palestine, it is not the French 
pilgrims who find time to notice relics of that great colonial 
adventure of the West. It is Casola, Ludolph von Sudiem, von 
Breydcnbach, and Fdix Fabri who mention, among the older and 
more august sanctities of tire Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the tombs - “very humble,” says Casola - of Duke Godfrey and 
King Baldwin I, the preservation of which by the Moslem gives 
Ludolph a text for a reflection upon the sadly dificrent behaviour 
of Ch^tians in Lombardy, who violate the graves of their dead 
enemies and brother Christians.** Casola, with his eye fe>r the 
aesthetic, comments also upon the “letters in the ancient style, 
beautiful still and legible,” of the inscription upon King Baldwin’s 
tomb.** 

Close beside the Church of the Holy Sepdehre, separated only 
by a garden “planted with orange-trees and pomegranates,” stood 
what had been the palace of the Latin kings, “a great house with 
many rooms,” says Felix, but now half in ruins, and inhabited by 
“a few poor Greeks ... who ... in this royal palace can hardly 
exist through poverty.”** It is the Friar who, when giving ah 
account of a walk round about the walls of Jerusalem, remem- 
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bcrcd to have read that near the Gate of St, Stephen Saladin had 
stormed the wall at its weakest point and entered the city. So too. 
in tracing the history of the temple rite, fix>m its first mention as a 
threshing floor until his own day, Felix does not forget that period 
during which the Knights Templars had it for their own, when, 
in the words of the fiery saint, their founder, it was “gay with 
arnu, not with gems or ancient crowns of gold; the wall ... 
covered with shields slung thereon instead ofdiandelien, censers, 
and flagons; the whole house ... fraced about with bridles and 
lances..smee there dwelt “the knights of Christ... in the holy 
house together with thdr horses and their arms/'** 

As well as such secular and military glories of the Christian 
kingdom he remembers those public, solemn, and triumphant 
celebrations of wonhip which had been possible when the whole 
land was in the hands of the crusader kings. It is Felix who notices 
the custom, beautiful both in itself and its symbolism, by which 
“when any hour was struck in the Church of the Lord's Resurrec¬ 
tion, at once the Canons Regular of Mount Sion also struck it 
After them struck the monks of the Mount of Olives, through all 
the churches. When this.was heard in Bethany it was struck there 
also ... and the sound of these bells reached as &r as St Saba, 
whose bells also were heard in the places round about.”** That 
ancient custom Felix had only from hearsay, and from hearsay 
too the ritual visits, sdll in his day kept up, though with much 
curtailed solemnities, to the Jordan on the Sunday after Easter, 
and to Bethany on Palm Sunday. 

But Brother Paul had shared in both of these, and in the second 
had played the chief port. After Mass at Mount Sion, and, Paul 
adds, breakfiut, he and twelve of the fiiars, thus making up the 
number of the Christ with his twelve apostles, set out for Beduny 
with one of the convent donkeys. At Bethany Paul was chosen 
to act as Christ in that strange traditional pageant of the triumphal 
ride to Jerusalem. It was for the egotist a great experience. He 
rode, with branches of palm and sprigs of olive in his hand, the 
chanting fnars goii^ before and afier. On the Mount of Olives a 
great crowd wraited; Christians of all nations were there, and even 
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some curious Moslems. From the Church of the Ascension the 
procession went down the hillside toward Jerusalem, clergy and 
people spreading their garments in the way for Paul to pass over, 
trying to kiss him or even the donkey he rode on, and scrambling 
to catch the palm leaves which he scattered among them.** 


CHAPTER VII 


The land and the people 

W hile following our pilgrims in thdr tour of the pro* 
scribed sights of the Holy Land, we have observed, 
except when recording some experiences of theirs by 
the way, the concentration, proper to pilgrimage, upon the past 
of the places which they visited, whech^ the ancient Jewish past, 
or those few but stupendous years which began the r^ViWtrian era, 
or the period of the Ladn kingdom of Jerus^Jem. 

But the land had also its present; the pilgrims were also 
travellen moving among strange scenes, and not only among 
strange scenes but among strange people. Some of our pilgrims 
ignored that present. Brother Paul and Margery Kempe were 
each die central figure of a drama which might with justice have 
been entitled **Ego rt Deus meus”’, it is therefore not to be 
wondered at if the back cloth of thdr stage is painted but cloudily, 
nor if their fellow men - except for such individuals who virtu¬ 
ously assisted or perversely resisted the prindpal character - have 
little more than walking-on parts, Othtt pilgrims: de Caumont, 
William Wey, the author of the InformacSn Jot Pylgrymti, and the 
two sixteenth-century Englishmen, Parson Torkington and the 
chaplain of Sir Richard Guylfbrde, are equally silent, though 
for a different reason. All of these, whatever thdr date of bir^ 
belong to the Middle Ages, that period during which Europe 
was at work upon the clearings in the dark forest of its barbarian 
inheritance, during which the vigour of the human spirit threw 
itself into the impersonal, the corporate, the traditional, finding in 
these not only strength but fice^m. Such writers will as little 
obtrude their penonality as the architects of the Gothic cathedral 
or the artists of the illuminated manuscript. 

But in others among our pilgrims the new impulse of the 
I7I 
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Renaissance was at work, causing them to look inward upon 
themselves, or outward upon the world around, and to find in 
both a novelty as absoibing, almost, as that which the first days in 
Eden must have offered to Adam. Subjectively a new territory was 
opened up in literature. It became worth while for a man to record 
those trivialities which so nearly concern the individual, as old 
Cardan found it worth while to record, not only that he still re¬ 
tained his 6uth in God, but also fifteen teeth; from which appetite 
to imprt, and confidence and alacrity in imparting the personal 
and intimate, were to spring the diary, the autobiography, and 
die familiar letter. Objectively too men looked with quickened 
consciousness at their surroundings, so that travellers, even if also 
the devoutest of pilgrims, could not refirain their pens from des- 
criptioos of places, peoples, customs, and must look about them, 
even though it were in the holy dty of Jerusalem and see it as a 
dty, strange, even as Venice and Cairo were strange. So dc La 
Broequi^re, a member of that brilliant Burgundian court in 
which, but for the disastrous rivalry between the dukes and the 
king of France, the Renaissance might have flowered sooner and 
more richly than anywhere north of the Alps, writes hardly at all 
as a pi^rim, and with his characteristic soldierly brevity dismisses 
die Holy Land as too well known for him to describe, but has 
much to say about the Mecca caravan. De Lannoy $ brief confines 
his narrative striedy to the secular and military aspect of places; 
dc Rochechouart turns fiom his keen and curious examination of 
the Holy Places to observe the contemporary scene; Brasca and 
Casola - the one sincerely if convcndomdly pious, the other per¬ 
haps only politely so - each makes an attempt at a brief but 
systemadc desciipdon of Palestine and its modem inhabitants. 
But it is in the German-Swiss Felix that we find most abundandy 
the energies of the new spirit, and alongside them, in equal 
abundance, the prej ud i ces , enthusiasms, and devotions of the 
medieval past. A traditionalist, indeed a miheant tradidonalist, 
if it is true that he was an ardent defender of indulgences, he had 
a nature capacious enough to comprehend varied and even opposite 
habits of thought in a disorderly profusion. No other pilgrim was 
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more truly devout, or more conscious of the romance of the 
Christian belief, a romance at once intimate and tremendous; no 
other pilgrim was more earnest to note the bearing of oriental 
customs upon the Gospel narrative; and no other pilgrim had 
such an inexliausnble appetite for observing and recording secular, 
human, and trivial things. So we find him moved by emotion at 
one improbable and apocryphal religious tradition, or comment¬ 
ing with crushing common sense upon the impossibility of an¬ 
other. Or he will pry curiously into the habits and belicfi of those 
fesdnating enemies, the Moslems; or with equal gusto he will 
patuc to tell of some amusing or cxdtmg or even uncomfortable 
experience of his own. So, in trying to reconstruct some sort of 
picture of what our pilgrims noticed of contemporary Palestine, 
wc shall find ourselves relying upon Felix Fabri’s quick and curious 
observation more often than upon the experience of any other. 
He docs not attempt Brasca’s coherent description of Moslem 
habits, but instead adheres to the orthodox and traditional in 
giving a voluminous account of thdr bcliefi. He docs not, like 
Casola, criticize and discriminate, but busdes eagerly through his 
pilgrimage, moved and uplifted at every place where the pilgrim 
was expected to feel emotion. Yet for all that there is no pilgrim 
who gives the reader, as Fabri gives in the haphazard confraon 
of his narrative, such a sense of having travelled with a com¬ 
pany of men, through a strange country and among strange 
people. 

Of the city of Jerusalem itself we can glean a good deal fiom 
die pilgrim narratives. De Laimoy saw it as an ill-fortified place, 
with walls neither high nor in good repair, a moat shallow and 
in places altogether filled up; “the greatest strength it has is its 
strong position”; Brasca, who thought it a fine city, “as big as 
Pavia,” agreed with de Lannoy on its military weakness.^ Brasca’s 
admiration was not, as we have already seen, shared by Casola, 
whose disparaging conclusion was that the more a man tries to 
say about this city the less he has to say, except that such a famous 
dty, called by the Christians the Holy Place, is a great cavagniaza. 
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and whatever die precise point of comparing Jerusalem to a rush 
market basket, the intention was clearly not flattering.* 

Very diflerent is the enthusiasm of the devout “Ultramontanes." 
“I saw never dty nor other place have so fiiir a prospect, says the 
chaplain of Sir Richard Guylfordc. and proceeds to copy from von 
Breydenbach a few lines on the views to be seen from there. But 
Felix Fabri, as well as breaking out into those ecstadc descriptions 
which we have already noticed, makes an eflbrt to convey the 
general character of contemporary Jerusalem. It stood upon a site 
which was “hilly and uneven,” so that "one goes up and down 
everywhere throughout the city.” Like Brasca, he compared, for 
the of his readers at home, the unknown with the known. 

Fdix vm reminded of Basel: “As the city of Basel is hilly, even 
so is this dty; for in Basel St. Leonard’s Hill answers to Mount 
Sion, St Peter’s Hill to Mount Calvary, and St. Martin’s Hill to 
Mount Moriah ...” Then, to prevent any misconceptions, he adds 
that there is, notwithstanding, “much diflcrence between the one 
and the other.”* He also noticed, as dc Rochechouart did, die 
number of areas within the walls filled with ruined and deserted 
houses, in which waste places the inhabitants found a handy dump¬ 
ing ground for thdr dead animals. “Yet,” says Felix, “in the parts 
wL:rc men dwell there are many people gathered together from 
every nadon under heaven .. 

The houses, mostly “of Cur white freestone all built terrace 
wise,”* though poor men’s hovels might be of mud,* were “not 
covered with til«, nor have they sloping roofr like ours, but arc 
covered with hard plaster.”* They appeared “to be vaulted and 
have vaults above vaults,” said Casola; he did not admire their 
appearance though he admitted to there being “some very hon¬ 
ourable dwellings” among them.' 

All the pilgrims, even Casola, were impressed by the bazaars of 
Jerusalem, where the long straight streets were vaulted over “with 
windows so set in the vaults as to give a very clear light, while 
neither rain nor sun can cause annoyance,” and where there were 
low walls running along cither side of the roadway which anyone 
might use as a bench if he wislied to sit. Each trade kept to itself: 
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shoemakers here, tailors who sold “ready-mades” there, jewel 
merchants, merchants who sold silk or cotton or sugar, all were to 
be found in their separate streets.* 

But it was the Dome of the Rock (the Haram ashsharif or 
Noble Sanctuary), the Moslem centre of Jerusalem, which, like a 
magnet, most often wrenched the attention of the pilgrims fiom 
the Holy Places of the Christian &ith. Casola rated it as the only 
beautiful building in the city; Felix’s lay companions, seeing it 
from the wall of the fHars’ garden, could find “nothing more 
glorious or more beauteous within sight”;** the simple English 
chaplain of Sir Richard Guylforde thought it “in largeness, height, 
and sumptuousness building fiu above and beyond any work that 
ever we saw in our Uves.”** 

For Christians and Jews it was out of bounds, thou^ they 
might look at it from the fnars’ garden on Mount Sion, or going 
further off, see firom the top of the Mount of Olives, the mosque 
surrounded by its white marble pavement, seeming “to stand in a 
pool of quiet whitish water.”** From here Felix watched it one 
night when those lamps were lit whose number varies firom the 
five hundred of von Harff’i account to the twelve thousand 
vouched for by d’Anglure’s dragoman.** In the darkness Felix 
“saw through the windows of the temple as bright a fire therein 
as though it were a lantern filled with clear fiame."** 

“Although I am myself fond of seeing strange and ctrrious 
sights,” the Friar remarks - and one seems to catch in the words a 
tone of siuprise - “yet I was never tempted to enter the temple 
.. ."** But now and again among the pilgrims there would be 
one who could not be contented unless he did. A knight of Felix’s 
company bribed a Mameluke to smuggle him into the forbidden 
courtyard, but seized with panic, and suspecting the renegade’s 
good f^th, turned tail at the last moment.** Von Harff was nK>re 
resolute. Having found the necessary venial Mameluke and bribed 
him to the tune of 4 ducats, he was fetched one evening by this 
man from the convent of Mount Sion, and brought to the Mame¬ 
luke’s house within the walls, as though to spend the night there. 
Instead, when von Harff had been rigged up in the dress of a 
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Mamdukc, and instructed how to act and speak if he were ques¬ 
tioned, they proceeded to the mosque and were admitted. The 
German knight was able to make a leisurely survey of the place, 
to pace out the dimennons of the Dome of the Rock itself to 
count the pillars, to visit the Aqja Mosque, and even to appropri¬ 
ate a number of pieces of wckxI and copper from the Golden 
Gate.” 

It was possible for less adventurous pilgrims, by persistent dodg¬ 
ing about in the streets leading to its gates, to catch glimpses of the 
wide court with its marble paving, though they were always liable 
to be shooed oflf by the jealous Moslems of the neighbourhood. 

Thb, in &ct, was w^t the Friar and his companions did one 
day. TTiey had gone out, with the lesser Calinus as guide and 
escort, and found themselves so near to the great mosque that they 
could sec "in the courtyard thereof,.. many Saracens standing 
with pails, pots, and pitchers to draw water, which here bursts 
forth abundandy from a water-pipe ..Explanations were neces¬ 
sary before the Moslems in the street rcluctandy allowed the 
Christians to kneel and pray with the courtyard in view; yet the 
pilgrims were not sadsfr^ with this. They insisted on making their 
way to another gate, and from there, fetching a ciremt, to yet 
another, by this insubordinate behaviour greatly embarrassing 
the unfortunate Elphahallo, who was abused by his fellow 
Moslems for allowing the Clirittians to approach so near the 
mosque.” 

At last however the party found itself at the southeastern comer 
of the Haram enclosure, at a place close to the Mosque al-Aqsa 
where workmen were busy upon a building. This, which Felix, 
like von Har£f, took for another mosque, was in fret the Madrasali 
al’ashraftyah, a work of the reigning Mameluke sultan, Qi’it Bey, 
which, begun in the autumn of 1480, and by this time completed 
conscrucdorully, had been handed over to the workers in marble 
for its interior decoration.” The pilgrims asked if they might 
enter. This time they were not husded away, but told that permis¬ 
sion must be obtained from “Thadi.” This "grave and ancient 
man, reverend and bearded,” whom Felix took for a bishop, not 
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only gave the Christians permission, but sent a friend to show them 
over the madrasah. 

Here they found the artificers at work “making wondrous thin 
panelling out of polished marble of divers colours and adorning 
both the pavement and the walls." Much of that marble, so Casola 
was told, had been di^ &om the ruins of JafSi, or salvaged from 
the sea itself; Agostino Contarini could cooiinn this, for the 
Saracens, exacting a sort of corvde, had used his boats and sailors 
to help in raising columns &om the harbour at Jafht for the build¬ 
ing of this madrasah. Above the heads of the pilgrims were ceil¬ 
ings, “glowing with gold and costly coloun,” being fishioned, 
according to Moudjir, of polished wood, adorned with leaf gold 
and lapis lazuli, while the cupola which crowned the building was 
coimted by the Saracens one of “the three jewels” of the Hatam-“ 

But not only was the madrasah worth visiting for itself. On its 
inner or northern side “there were great and tall windows, not as 
yet glazed ... through which,” says Felix, "we saw the court of 
the temple and the temple itself,” and beyond it “a delightful 
grove of ohvo-trecs planted to supply oil to the temple lamps 
.. The great mosque as the Friar describes it was “a noble and 
exceeding costly building, great and round, after the fashion of a 
great and wide tower... built high up in the air,” from what he 
calls “[a] wide surrounding aisle,” in which were "great oblong 
glazed windows” and mosaics where “the field of the picture 
^cams with gold, while the picture itself consiscs of palm-trees, or 
olive-trees, or figures of cherubim...” Above all soared the 
leaden dome, showing traces of gilding upon it, and bearing at its 
apex “a homed moon, with the horns uppermost... a moon on 
its back like a boat.”** 

The visit ended with satis&ction no doubt to all, for the Chris¬ 
tians had been able to see £ir more than they could have hoped to 
see, and the workmen profited by the peur^ire which the visitors 
administered on leaving.** 

While B ellini w'as painting the portrait of the Ottoman sultan, 
Pisanello making his exquisite drawings of Tartar fiices, and 
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Erhard Rcwich sketching groups of the various races of Pales¬ 
tine for von Brcydcnbach's handsome volume, many pilgrims 
attempted descriptions, haphazard or coherent, of the inhabitants 
of Palestine, their habits and customs, appearance, psychology, and 
language. 

Moslem cooking arrangements come in for frequent notice. 
The pilgrims found it strange to see how all food was bought 
ready-cooked in those three streets described by Brasca, "cooked 
fowh, cooked meat, eggs and all other eatables ... very cheap."** 
The business of cooking too - carried on in open kitchens and 
always by men, with the result that "no woman knows how to 
bake a c^" - impressed the western visiton by its scrupulous 
cleanliness.** Only bread was made at home in flat, unleavened 
cakes; incidentally, this bread, “not cooked at all, but soft like 
paste," pUyed Old Harry with die digestion of the pilgrims, and 
was, so the clerk of Paris believed, one of the great causes of illness 
among them.** 

Equally strange was the oriental use of the flat house roof. 
"When the sun has set men ascend thither to enjoy the coolness, 
and there they work, eat, make their beds, and sleep.. ."•* They 
entertained fnends there too; Brasca watched the women dancing 
on one of the roo6 to the sound of "drums and other instruments 
very diflferent flom ours." He noticed that though men were of 
the party, and looked on, not one joined with the women in the 
dance.** 

"They always and everywhere,” said de Rochechouait, describ¬ 
ing the evening occupations of Saraceiu, "sit like tailon, laying 
carpets under them, which are brought to them by slaves.”** 
Casola was surprised to note how dignified the Saracen grandees 
could look, as they sat crosslegged on their marble bench outside 
the Chinch of the Holy Sepulchre, waiting to pass the Christian 
tourists in.** De La Broequi^re, who shared, instead of looking on 
at, the life of the East, Ic^t fiom his Mameluke friend, among 
many other oriental habits, this, "which," he says, "I found rather 
diflS^t at first.. ."•* 

Santo Brasca, accustomed to the fimtastic and opulent variety of 
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Italian Rcnaisjancc costume, observed tritely but truly of the Mos¬ 
lems that “thdr dress and clothes are very different from ours." 
Men wore the turban of white linen, and "clotha, most often of 
white, half way down the leg, and quilted like our blankets.” 
They wore no stockings, but "gloves and slippers after their 
frshion... down at hed," which they took oft* in the house or 
when entering a mosque, as a man of the west would lake oft* his 
cap.** The women, who wore breeches down to their feet, “like 



Sarcuens 


sailor’s breeches,” also dressed commonly in white,** and wore on 
their heads a confection which the masculine pilgrim’s pen labours 
heavily to describe but which can be seen in von Harft*’s illustra¬ 
tion. There is "a frill on top, covered with white and shaped like 
a box; the neck and back of the head are swathed in white material; 
on each side hangs down a long cloth like the white towels in Italy 
... the free is quite hidden byablackveil.. .In fra they look like 
devils from hclL”** 

Brasca attempted to give a systematic though brief account of 
Moslem habit and custom. The information which Felix supplies. 
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and it is copious and interesting, is conveyed haphazard in rcdeo- 
tiom upon or explanations of experiences of his own which would 
otberw^ be incomprehensible to the circle of his hicndly readers 
at home. Freely as he will serve up soUd slabs of book learning, in 
the hope, perhaps, that this should give respectability and ballast 



A Moslem IVoman 


to a narrative which would else be considered too frolic, he is as 
free to impart this other knowledge, picked up as he went about, 
listening, stating, a little fearful but frr more curious, and we must 
suppose, with a good tuturc and simplicity so patent to all as to 
explain why he never, as he himself remarks, was “ill-treated in 
any way by any Saracen, Arab, Midianite or Mameluke with 
whom I had to do.. .“*• 
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Thus he will tell how one day, as he went down alone 6rom 
Mount Sion toward the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, he passed 
the door of the Moslem boys' school near the old house of the 
Teutonic Knights, where “the heathen children are instructed in 
the law of Mahomet, and there they shout all day long, making a 
surprising noise... They were sitting in rows upon the ground, 
and all of them were repeating the sanac words in unison in a shrill 
voice, bowing down their heads and their backs, even as the Jews 
... do when saying their prayers. They repeated the same words 
so many times, that I remembered both the words and the notes, 
which sounded thus: 












J-J- 

-J-J-rf 


<=> -O 



In the same way he mentions, just as he came across them during 
the pilgrims’ outings, various oriental customs. One day they were 
returning to Jerusalem &om a sight-seeiug expedition when they 
met a great company, armed and mounted, with outriders, who 
warned them that an emir was approaching; “.... we straight¬ 
way jumped o^our asses, and so stood by the wayside until they 
had all gone by... for the custom of this country is that poor 
men, countrymen, pilgrims, and mean people should thus give 
place to nobles and rich men when they meet them," There were 
refinements upon this code: of two rich men meeting, he who 
wished to be most polite would draw aside; a rich man meeting an 
armed noble or a Mameluke, says Felix, “draws his feet out of the 
stitTups, and lets them hang down.’’** 

Brasca will suednedy note that the Moors “worship mad folk 
as taints and hold them in great reverence.” But Felix tells a story 
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of how the pilgrims were held up at a narrow place because “a 
black and half-naked Saracen” stood in the way beside a pile of 
stones which he threatened to throw if any came on. For a half 
hour the Saracen guides argued and shouted but to no ptnpose; in 
the end the whole company, Moslem officials, pilgrim noblemen, 
and all, must turn aside and go round about, for the easterns, with 
their strange dislike of violmce, would do nothing against “that 
poor, unarmed, naked man.” And “ *Oh!* ” said Felix to himself, 
thinking of the hasty, testy, turbulent Germany which he knew, 
“ ‘if you were thus to stand in the road unarmed in our part of the 
world, and stop the way of one of the least of these nobles, how 
quickly would you have a sword or an arrow in your side! ** 

In several pilgrim narratives, in those for instance of von Brey- 
dcnbach, Wey, the Informacdn for Pylgrymes, and von Harff, we find 
reproductions, more or less ^thful, of Arabic script, and lists of 
Arabic words and phrases which might be thought to be useful to 
pilgrims, though some of these indicate concerns hardly proper to 
those under a vow of pilgrimage,** 

Felix’s tastes did not run to lists or to tabulation; nor had he in 
mind any vague and impersonal public, but the fiicndly readers at 
Ulm, and at Basel; consequently, instead of alphabets and lisa of 
phrases, such scraps of Arabic as he transmia, come, according to 
his custom as a writer, through the medium of anecdote. 

He was, like many more sophisticated travellers, pleased to air 
his knowledge of tongues, and felt himself well qualiried to pro¬ 
nounce on the comparative difficulty of pronouncing the German 
and other languages, although he admia that German was “the 
only one Bmiliar to me, and which I know thoroughly.” German 
was, be was sure, “the noblest, dearest, most rational language,” 
but it was also, for the less fortunate peoples of inferior speecli, the 
most difficult to master. Fdix had experience of thb with a Saracen 
“with whom I made fiicnds, and to whom I would repeat our 
words, whidi be could not pronounce, though he were to die for 
it.” On the other hand Felix was comforubly pcrsiuded that “I 
could say anything in his language without difficulty.”** Unfor- 
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tunately there was more in Arabic than he thought. Now and then 
his phonedc version of the names or words which he heard in use 
around him, is recognizable, but of^ his ear seems to have £ulcd 
him, and what he writes defies identification.* 


But when the Christian pilgrim came to Palestine he did not 
only find himself in a strange land, and among people of an alien 



Syrians 


nee. He found himself also in a country ruled over by infidels, and 
in which the Latin Christian must rub shoulden, in the holiest 
places of Christian tradition, with members of sects whose varying 

* The feUowi^ ue a £r» ofFdix’i veniae« of Arabic worih or aaiaca, wkh miErtted 
iaterjiMiaooot: {&ee Ackxtowiedemenu). 

A Kona. Alatidi. kniialeni. 

Albaroeh. Al Btinq. Tb* beatt on which Mohanuntd ro^ 

Halacbibii. ABah Kablr. The Donae of ihe Rode, ao called aoeordiaf to Pclfac because 
balk "la nonaiae Sommi Od.'* 

Racbolb. Rih'allah. The Bieatfa, oc Word of God, U.. Christ. 

Gelda Casta, laid al-KhSoa. Jalcel, ihe (pavue) servant. 

Elphahallo. Q-paUawle. 

Aiaeth. HamlAor Ahmed. 

Ha )r la Halyl la lacb. l« Sala dla llah. "There b no Cod but AHah." 
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faitKt and practices he rated, in greater or less degree, as heredcaL 
Heretics, of course, he had heard of at home, but they were few 
and proscribed, and it cannot be said that be took kindly to the 
experience of finding them in the majority. A man of a just mind 
and charitable heart, like Brother Burchard of Mount Sion, might, 
after living for years in Palestine, acknowledge with humility the 
"austerity of life and wondrous virtue" of the prelates of the Greek 
Phiirrh, speak with reverence of the catholicus of the Armenians, 
and rouniUy declare that "our own people, the Latins, arc worse 
than all the other people of the land,"** but such impartial judg¬ 
ment was rare. Dc Rochcchouart indeed, in his account of the 
various Christian sects, confines himself to externals: the Geor- 
giaiu grow immense beards; the Syrians pronounce "y" as "u,” 
and therefore should rightly be known as Surians; the Nestorians 
make the sign of the cross with one finger; the Indians howl like 
wolves at the Christe eleison; the Chrisdans of the Girdle dress in 
Saracen fashion except that, instead of the white turban, they wear 
one of bright or dark blue; the Armenians arc of all the most 
fiiendly to Ladtu; “they kiss our hands and respect us highly."** 

But most pilgrims record only a graded condemnation of all 
their fellow Christians of the East. Hardly any had a good word 
to say for the Greeks. Surian held them "our worst and most 
atrocious enemies."** Felix, inevitably intolerant, but a candid and 
openhearted man all the same, hated them as he hated members of 
no other sea or fiuth, and entirely concurred with the judgment 
of the kindly Saracen, Ameth, who assured him that "these Eastern 
Christians are the least to be trusted of any men.”** Felix openly 
declared that he prefened, and would more readily trust, a Moslem 
than a Greek Cl^tian, and the one ill-tasting ane^oce in his huge 
book is that, recounted with pride, in which he warned the church 
people at Ulm against giving alms to an old Greek monk who had 
undertaken the journey to the West in order to beg for the sake of 
the convent on Mount Sinai.** 

It was not to be wondered at if such ill feeling was reciprocated. 
The Greeks, says de Rochcchouart, called Latin Christians “dogs," 
and if the opportunity oftered, were delighted to score off them; 
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it was the custom of western pilgrims, when spending the night on 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, to sleep in the choir, a part of 
the church which belonged to the Greeks; these found a simple 
means of preventing the practice by swilling water over the 
pavement.*^ 

Moslems, of course, as followers of Mohammed - apostate, anti¬ 
christ - were ’^befouled with the dregs of all heresies, worse than 
idolaters, more loadisome than Jews."** Yet it was the unpleasant 
duty of Christian theologians to study their shocking cr^, and 
as long ago as 1143 Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny, had in¬ 
spired a team of scholars to translate the Koran. That translation 
was, perhaps, fidt to be outmoded by the time dc La Broequi^e 
made his journey, for he thought it worth while to bring back 
with him from Damascus an account of the life of Mohammed 
and of the Koran, written at his request by the chaplain of the 
Venetian consul there.** Brotlier Paiil’s treatise on the same sub¬ 
ject is lost. That supplied by Master Roth, who “ghosted” for von 
Breydcnbach, remains, but he borrowed its various sections hrom 
writers of the thirteenth, the twelfth, and even of tlie eleventh 
ccntuiia.** Felix in this nutter was much more up to date. He had 
read the Cribrationum Alcorani, in which Cardinal Nicholas of 
Cusa, a churchman at once mystical and progressive, endeavoured 
so to refute Moslem doctrine that its b^evers should be led to 
realize that, taken at its highest and noblest, it did but lead upward 
to Christianity. 

So, though Felix’s attitude toward Mohammedanism is one of 
orthodox condemnation, he will, even when discussing it in the 
vacuum of theological argument, admit that “this execrable and 
profiuie law derives its au^ority from a tincture of both the Old 
and the New Testaments and hath within it some truths, mixed 
with matter utterly absurd ..He will even go further, and 
assert that though the Mohammedan &ith “remains dark, being 
turned away from the light of Christ, yet [it] has light on the other 
side, for in many respects the law of the Alcoran bears splendid 
testimony to the truth, more especially with regard to the blessed 
Virgin Mary. They call Christ Rucholla, which means die ‘Word 
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of God,’ the ’Breath of God,’ or the ’Spirit of God,’ words 
which, whoi well and piously interpreted, ate foil of holy 
awe.”‘* 

When it came to die Moslem practice of religion Felix made no ' 

attempt to conceal his admiration. At Ramie, where he and a fi:w 
pilgrims, copying the Moslem habit, had slept upon the roof of 
the hospice, t^y had heard throughout the night the voice of the i 

muezzin from a mosque nearby, who, as the pilgrim clerk from 
Paris described it, ’’cried out aloud and held his arms up as if he 
would embrace something. We could not understand him at all 
because he spoke all the time in Hebrew.”** In the morning Felix, 
waking early, went up "on a higher vault than that whereon I lud 
slept, sitting upon the convex roof of a loftier chamber ..and j 

thence was able to look down upon the stir that took place at 
dawn. As it grew light he saw how the Saracens got up from their 
beds on other housetops, and at once "bent their knees in devotion, , 

and prayed very seriously, saying their praycn in a kind of roaring 
tone, with their hands duped together and raised on high. Several 
times they would bow their heads and bodies to the very earth, 
and remain awhile in that posture, and then would raise themselves 
up again and look upwards towards the heavens. All of them 
pray^ at the same time, and in the same fashion, just as though . 

they had all been monks of the same rule.... Now, after the sun 
had risen, our pilgrims rote, and straightway, without any pre¬ 
vious prayer, began to talk and laugh with one another.”** 

One of the fint expeditions which pilgrims made after their ' 

arrival in the Holy Land was to the place of St. George’s martyr¬ 
dom at Lydda. There, from the mins of the Christian church, 

Felix looked through the open doors of the courtyard into the 
mosque, "and,” he says, "it was like Paradise for cleanliness and 
beauty.” That same scmpulosity and care impressed him in the 
Dome of the Rock, "for the Saracens... treat the temple with * 

great respect, and are wondrous diligent to keep it clean and well- 
ordered with all external care, washing it daily both within and 
without, and it is all splendidly polished, so that it is a marvel to i 

behold.” The ceremonial cleansings of die worshippen impressed 
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him too, and their behaviour, as they “approach... with gravity 
and decorum, not in troops, but each man walks alone, even 
though he be a great lord; and they do not talk with one another, 
or bring children or dogs with iem..(Nor did they, de 
Rochechouart remarks, either speak or spit in their mosques.)** 
Felix does not hmit himself to the above implied criticism of 
Christian practice, but goes on to drive the point home with all 
the vehemence of the medieval preacher, citing as an example of 
western practice, the condition of that most holy Church of St. 
John Lateran in Rome, where “the courtyards arc filthy, the 
chapels ... desecrated," and then, sw’eeping into his net all lesser 
sanctuaries more likely to be familiar to ^ readers, denounces 
their condition in terms, the mildest of which describes "the filthy 
churches, misuse and neglect of fiibrics, vessels, books, vest¬ 
ments, altar-cloths, churchyards, burial-grounds, and out-build¬ 
ings.” “Our churches,” he cries indignantly, “stand all ditty, with 
people walking through them as though they were inns, and be¬ 
fouled with filth.. 

The Friar found other things besides cleanliness and reUgious 
decorum to admire in Moslem hfe. He was impressed, as even 
Casola was impressed, by the dignity of the “Saracen lords” who 
sat at the door of the Church of t^ Holy Sepulchre when the 
pilgrims were let in, “men of a fine presence, well stricken in 
years, handsome, wearing long beards, and of solemn maxmen, 
dressed in hnen clothes, and with their heads wrapped roimd... 
•with coundcss folds of very fine linen.”** He could, on occasion, 
account for their otherwise unaccountable behaviour by declaring 
roundly that “the Easterns are men of a dififerent kind to us... 
they have other passions, other ways of thinking, other ideas... 
they are infiuenced by other stars and a diflerent cUmatc.”** But 
their dignity and calm he beheved to be due to the fiia that their 
rehgion forbade them to drink wine. It is true that he gave 
Mohammed no credit for this prohibition, which he suspected to 
have been devilishly devised in order that converts should be at¬ 
tracted by its admirable effects upon the followers of the Prophet, 
since abstention firom wine made them “outwardly very sober and 
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composed, tranquil, benign, given to peace among themselves, 
patient... unostentadom in dress.. 

Notwithstanding such feelings of respect in the Christians, and 
in the Moslems a toleration for, and even a sympathy with any 
demonstration of religion, so that Margery Kempe could claim 
tViaf they “made much of her and conveyed her and led her about 
the country as she would go,*'*^ relations between members of the 
two religions were not always happy. De La Brocquiire reported 
that the friars of Motmt Sion had to endure much bullying from 
the Saracens. "I am speaking of what I know,” he says in his posi¬ 
tive way, "since for two months I taw it for myself” Merchants 
suffered as well as the friars; at Damascus dc La Brocquiirc’s host, 
a Genoese, was arrested with odiers as a reprisal for damage done 
to one of the sultan’s ships.* • When de Rochcchouart was in 
Jerusalem he was told of the “very grand and lofry chapel called 
the Chapel of the Holy Spirit,” whi^ had been begun, by order 
of the duke of Burgundy, at the convent on Mount Sion, but 
which had been destroyed by the Saracens.** Surian, looking back 
at this period, during which he was still voyaging between Italy 
and the Levant, could remember how the Franciscans had been 
subject to periodical visitations by Saracen officials who ransacked 
the house and appropriated whatever happened to please them; it 
appears that the fancy of these marauders ran especially to the 
friars’ bedcoven of coarse wool. They also "poked their noses into 
the cooking-pots in the kitchen, and if there was a piece of meat 
that pleased them they took it...” Besides these official visiutions, 
the mob would sometimes break in and spill all the wine.** 

When Surian wrote down his recollections, for the sake of his 
sister in her convent at Foligno, everything was changed. "The 
friars,” said he, “live in blessed peace; and happy the Moor... 
who is considered their friend.”** Felix, who experienced this 
happy state of things, thought that it depended upon the influence 
of two men: Brother John of Prussia, and Elphahallo, the lesser 
Calinus.** The Frandsams themselves knew better, and even a 
hundred yean later, remembering that time of peace, gave the 
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credit of it to the Emir Yeshbeck al-£iqlh (Ycjhbek the lawyer or 
schoolmaster). He, so they told, had once been an exile in Syria, 
where the prior of Mount Sion had been one of the few who had 
dared to show him fiiendship. The emir never forgot the debt, but 
when he became Qi'it Bey’s trusted councillor, ’’gave the religious 
into the charge of a great friend of his among the nobln of 
Jerusalem,”*’ namely, Fakhreddin, whom the pilgrims knew as 
Vaccardinus. 

To have such a protector did not mean that all the r:hri<fian< in 
Jerusalem, or even die friars themselves, lived completely secure. 
It did mean, however, that there was someone to whom they could 
appeal for redress of grievances or for protection. In 1482 Arab 
robben broke into the house of the blameless Marthas or Poor 
Clares, threatened the ladies with death if they screamed for help, 
and so pillaged the place and made off. The news of tliis unplea^ 
anmess reached the prior of Mount Sion at Bethlehem, whic^ he 
had gone with several of the frian and their visitor Brother Paul, 
to show the Holy Places there to two Flemish pilgrims. The prior 
at once returned, with such haste that Brother Paul, forgotten in 
the exdtcmcnt, had hard work to catch up with him, even though 
he was mounted upon diat ’’strong and very new donkey of the 
convent" which the friars had lent him to ride. At Jerusalem the 
prior at once appealed to Fakhreddin, who, warning the brethren 
to keep night watch in their own house, set his servants to guard 
the house of the Marthas till the robbers should be taken.** 

The pilgrims naturally took note of such incidents as these and 
of the special benignity with which the sultan seemed to r^ard 
Christians. They saw how he had reoendy undertaken the con¬ 
struction of a “watercourse through the hollows of many moun¬ 
tains, through cuttings in the rock and clearances of stones, for a 
distance of eight German miles ...” in order to bring water from 
the Hebron district to Jerusalem, repairing the old water courses, 
and building storage tanks in the city. The more opdmisde among 
the pilgrims, discussing such matters among themselves, put two 
and two together, and made five, suggesting that Qi’it Bey’s pur¬ 
pose was ’’to resume the faith of C^t which he has renounced. 
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and to restore to... [the Christians] the dty ofjcrusalcm... May 
Almighty God," Felix concludes, reporting these supposition, 
“put it into bis heart to do this thing.., ’ It is clear that the ftiar 
did not build upon the hope, yet he recommends that the sultan 
should be prayed for, as a second Cyrus, inspired by the spirit of 
God, “albeit he knows nothing thereof"** 

By the time Casola came to Jerxisalem the sultan and his minister 
were old men; two years later, the year in which von Harif began 
his pilgrimage, Qi’it Bey abdicated. This was enoi^h to account 
for the exactions and tyranny which Casola and his companions 
had to suficr, not only from the poor and ignorant, but from such 
high officials as the governors of Gaza and of Ramie. At Ramie on 
their return journey, the pilgrims were held for five days upon one 
pretext or another. First it was “a fine parrot which one of the 
knights had bought in Jerusalem, and whicli now was denounced 
as stolen property. Then it was a question of some sailors of 
Cyprus, ransomed by the pilgrims on their arrival, but now re¬ 
claimed as slaves. The parrot, after a costly transaction, was al¬ 
lowed to pass; the sailon, to the rage and grief of the pilgrims, 
were led away, chained once more and weeping, to captivity. 
Even at the laM moment “Abrayno Grosso,” as Casola calls the 
official who had accompanied the pilgrims from Jerusalem, found 
opportunity for extortion in their request to bury a dead comrade 
before they sailed. Nobleman though he was, the best grave they 
were permitted was upon the seashore, and that cost them lO 
ducats.** 

Even in the days of Felix’s two pilgrinugcs, when Christians 
had the good will of sultan and emir, pilgrims must school them¬ 
selves, in order to avoid friction with the Moslem populace, to 
adopt a humble and inoffensive demeanour, which must have put 
a strain upon the self<ontrol of knights and nobles. At Ramie, on 
the way up to Jerusalem, it was the custom for the prior of Mount 
Sion to embody in his sermon to the assembled pilgrims a code of 
behaviour largely of a series of prohibitions. The newly 

arrived travellers were warned not to wander alone without a 
Saracen guide; not to trust even friendly Saracens too for; not to 
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laugh at them when at prayer; not to enter a mosque or walk over 
Saracen graves; not to wear white; not to touch a Saracen’s beard 
or those "balls of dodi,*’ their turbans; not to Joke with boys; nor 
stare at womeo. They were also exhorted to observe sobriety of 
deportment, because the infideb “are always suspicious alx)ut 
laughter and merriment among pilgrims"; to drink wine only in 
private; and to endure blows patiently, appealing to the Calinus 
for redress.’^ 

Even if they maintained the utmost propriety of behaviour the 
Chrbdan visitors might find themselves in trouble. Apart firom 
the ungovernable Arab wandcren, women and bds were the most 
likely sources of trouble. Women might be too fiiendly; at Ramie 
some waved provocatively to the younger pilgrims fiom a roof 
near the hospice; others even went so far as to bore through the 
wall in order that they might stare at the pilgrinu through the 
peephole. Thu advance, and the response it got firom the young 
knights, caused the Minorite friars the greatat alarm; they hastily 
clo^ the hole, and lectured the by pilgrims upon the furious 
jealousy of Moslem husbands.** On the other hand pilgrims might 
find women joining in die stone-throwing of the naughty boys. 

Wine, unl^ ca^uUy concealed, might easily cause trouble. 
The bottles would be snatched at and broken by the mote rigid 
Moslems; others, less correct, would drink the contents;** the pil¬ 
grims felt a certain sour satisfaction when they saw the thieves 
"drink so greedily that they make themselves sick."** Sometimes 
the theft was on a grand scale: wlien Brother Paul was going up 
firom the coast to Jerusalem the captains arranged that wine should 
be carried after diem on six camels, but Saracens or Arabs, raid¬ 
ing the caravan, made oflT with four came l s and their load of 
wine.** 

The last days in the Holy Land were the wont, even in the com- 
pararivcly easy times of Felix’s pilgrimages. Those pilgrims who 
left Jerusalem in 1483 to go down to the coast, while their fellows 
remained for the setting out of the Sinai caravan, were “detained 
for many days, and grievously tormented” at Ramie. At Jafia dicy 
must suffer from delay, oppression, and provocation, “so that die 
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pilgrim* wctc wfought up to such R pitch of ragc and bitterness 
... when they were going on board ship, they meant to cut 
the throats of all the Saracens whom they met, bodi old and young 
..They relinquished this plan for fear of the reprisals which 
might £dl on tlidr &icnds in Jerusalem, and compromised upon a 
last demonstration of their hoarded resentment. As the galley sailed 
they hoisted her ensigns and "shot stones out of their bombards at 
the towers of Joppa [tic] and left the port with loud shouts of 
defiance.. 

While still in the Holy Land, unarmed, and hopelessly out¬ 
numbered, the pilgrims had to endure as best they could. Occa¬ 
sionally one or another would be goaded to retaliation which 
might well prove a costly satisfaction, but was sometimes allowed 
to pass unresented. Only rarely was there likelihood of a general 
brawl, but one of these occasions is described by Felix in his 
account of the journey to Jordan. 

The pilgrims had settled down to an uneasy sleep upon a hill¬ 
side, when, in the darkness, some young hangers-on of die Saracen 
escort began to steal in among th^ and snatch away their scrips. 
First one of these was filched; the thief was pursued and the scrip 
recovered. Then another was taken; it contained "bread, cheese, 
smoked meat, and hard-boiled eggs,” and if it were not Felix s 
own the list is remarkably precise. Whoever the owner was he 
"began to cry aloud and call upon the other pilgrims to help him. 
Whereupon the pilgrims arose, and many of them ran furiously 
towards the Saracens, and so much noise and riot began that the 
Saracens were forced to keep off the pilgrims with staves and 
swords, and both sides pick^ up stones... there were endless 
numben of stones there, exceeding smooth and fit for throwing. 
So eadi stood over against the other and shouted.” The galley 
captains and the greater Calinus intervened, and had with difficulty 
restored quiet when a Saracen began once more throwing stones 
from the security of some hiding place. This roused the pilgrims 
to a higher pitch of fury; some yelled to the Calin us and the cap¬ 
tains to defend them, others threw stones at the escort who drew 
their swords. The awkward and even dangerous situation was 
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brought to an end by the Calinus and the galley captains ordering 
ail to mount and ride on.” 

Sometimes the {nlgiims relieved their feelings in safer and more 
stealthy ways. Near the Franciscan house at Jerusalem there was a 
great heap of stones to which Saracen women came **to bum in¬ 
cense upon a stone, and bury loaves of bread.” Felix watched their 
“superstitious observances” with disapproval, and "several times 
went to this pile of stones when I did not fear that any Saracen 
would come thither, and scattered the stones wliich had been put 
together to receive the fire, turned out the things which they had 
hidden beneath the stones, and so left the signs of my vengeance 
there.’*’* 

Yet in spite of tyranny on one side, resentment on the other, and 
some malice on both, Christian and Moslem could meet on occa¬ 
sion in casual good fellowship or real amity. In the old days of the 
Christian kingdom there had been a sharp distinction, in the minds 
of the Saracen, between the visiting crusader or pilgrim and those 
others, the Franks d’Outremer, whose home was in Syria. Even in 
the days when Saladin’s victories had slurpened the enmity of 
East and West, the chivalric Usamah, though he will salt his 
anecdotes of this or that Frankish knight with pious maledictions 
- "May AUali have no mercy on him!” - had nevertheless many 
good fiicnds among them, and especially among the Knights 
Templars themselves. These, for their part, found nothing amiss 
in the Moslem praying in their church with his Gux turned toward 
Mecca, chough a well-meaning but inexperienced stranger fiom 
Europe might be shocked to the soul at die sight.’** 

In the fifteenth century it was the Chrisdans who were excluded 
fiom any part of the Haram ashsharif, but besides this, the Saracen 
had become too famili ar a figure for even the most orthodox pil¬ 
grim to be stirred to any such fiaizy of reprobation, and those 
passing tourists of a fortnight would follow the ancient custom of 

* Utlmah'i ttocf, toU to iUuMnte dbe 'Tunluieii'* of thf Fnnkt, b tad u 

die Mme time lerealing. Tlie tcrmgtt knighc cwke tried to ditg the la>eeliii|t Molem 
tmmd 10 M to liiee dte cm. After the teco^ Mtempt be wu ijectrd by loaie TeaspU^ 
fiieodt of Uitinah. wbo ipotogizcd for the Igoonaee of tbtir oreneeiom ftllow Chrie- 
tiaii. UiSiiuh, cotnteowiy ptoeetdaf due he bed prayed eooit^ leil (be chtiNfa, tad 
aoiaced outdde (be itraoger. trembling with boctoe aad mdigaatioa. 
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the Latin kingdom and share with Moslems the public baths. 
Margery Kempc and Brother Paul speak with more warmth of 
approval of the kindness of individual Saracens than they display 
toward die mcyoiity of their fidlow Christians,** though this is 
perhaps due to that disposition toward the %tncr Jt lonh,** which 
is a trait often to be oberved in superior persons of all ages. 

In the narrative of Felix Fabri there is frequent mention of 
pleasant intercourse between Moslem and Christian. After an ex- 
podidon to the Valley of Jehosaphat, during which the pilgrims 
had let off some of their theological steam by much laughter, ''at 
the madness of Mahomet," and by some jibes at their Jewish 
guide, Felix returned to take supper with ''his lords,” who were 
entertaining, as well as their chaplain and two Franciscans of 
Mount Sion, “two Jews, one Saracen and one Mameluke ... and 
we supped merrily together - albeit we were of difrerent friths and 
customs."*' 

Chance encounters might be as pleasant. When picnicking at 
the fountain near Bethsura the pilgrims were joined by many 
Saracens who passed along the great road to Gaza and the south. 
“To those who stopped beside the fountain and drank we gave 
some of our bread, a^ very many Saracens sat down with us. At 
last there came one with a basket frill of most excellent and ssveet 
grapes, to whom we showed our scrips full of bread, which ex> 
change pleased him much, and so we ate and drank in that place 
with them even unto the going down of the sun.”** 

Even to speak to women was not always so fraught with danger 
as die pilgrims had been taught. We have seen how obliging the 
daughters of a surly Saracen father could be. When, on their way 
to Sinai, the pilgrims were at Gaza, “there came into our courtyard 
certain Saracen damsels with their attendants, with their frees 
veiled according to their custom, and wished to see us. So we came 
out of our tents and huts into their presence, and they laughed and 
talked in the Saracen tongue.” As the pilgrims felt themselves at 
a disadvantage they asked, through an interpreter, that the veils 
might be raised. After a great deal of laughter the bdies ordered 
their women to unveil, and the pilgrims instead of black veils saw 
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filces “black as cools/* and understood why thdc request had 
caused so much merriment. Entering into the frolic spirit of the 
interview they made pretence of being frightened; then “asked 
their mistresses also to raise their veils. They did so, and they were 
fair and beauteous ladies,” and also, we have Felix's word for it, 
“modest and respectable."** 

Of our pilgrims, two, de La Brocquiire and Felix, went beyond 
this pleasant but casual good fellowship, and came to close quarters 
and terms of real friendship with individual Moslems. For de La 
Broequide, this was of the essence of his lonely adventure, in 
which, like Charles Doughty, he, a Christian, and known for a 
Christian, became a member of a Mecca caravan. It was not only 
that Ac rough Turkoman riders, after laughing to see him take 
out his written list of Turkish phrases, combined to teach him, by 
constant repetition, all the words which he would find necessary 
in supplying the needs of himself and his horse. A closer comrade¬ 
ship by for existed between him and the Mameluke Mohammed, 
who seeing Ae Frank alone and ignorant of the ways of oriental 
travel, took charge of him, taught him, fended for him, and saved 
his life (Aough de La Brocquiire did not Icam this dll Acy parted) 
by refusng to consent to a plot to kill him. It would be unlawful, 
Ae Mameluke had declared to the plotters, to kill one wiA whom 
Aey had eaten bread and salt; and besides, “God made Chnsdans 
as well as Saracens."** 

Friar Felix, Aough coming into contact wiA Moslems only as 
one among a numb« of pilgrims, yet by the power of his candour 
and humanity, was able to cross the debatable ground whiA lay 
between the two religions and races. The donkey driver vAo 
kissed him and laughed for joy to sec him return was Ac first 
friend whom he ma^ among Ac Saracens. AmeA, Ac governor 
of Bethlehem, a man acceptable to boA Christians and Arabs, was 
anoAer; on Ae journey down to Ac Dead Sea Felix s mule bolted 
and gave him a bad M. AmcA, letting the rest go on, himself 
attended to Ac Friar, using upon him some strange eastern skill 
of massage and Aowing “as much kindness... as the most tender¬ 
hearted Christian could have done." “I pray God," says Felix, 
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’’that He have mercy upon that Gentile Saracen, even as he had 
mercy upon me.”** 

“Sabathytanco, the upper Calinus,” the Friar respected. He was 
“a tall man, wealthy and of austere morals, hut he was hard upon 
the pilgrims..and not always true to his bargain. Elphahallo, 
the lesser Calinus, on die other hand, it is safe to say that Felix 
loved. Already of a great age - Fdix believed him to be over 
eighty-and suffering firom a rupture, he yet journeyed between 
P^cstine and Egypt, escorting batch after batch of pilgrims, not, 
as Felix declared, risking his ii£: for the sake of reward but because 
of his low toward the Christians hrom beyond the seas. 

Felix was not the fint who had rccogidzed the old man s no¬ 
bility of character. A German noble, determined to snatch the 
Moslem &om eternal damnadon, had gone to the length of kid¬ 
napping him, conniving with the galley captain at Alexandria to 
slip out of baibour on a £ur wind in the middle of the night, with 
the unsuspecting Saracen on board. So he was brought to Italy, 
presented to Pope Nicholas V and to the emperor, and much 
worked up<m to change his rcUgion. This he utterly refused to do, 
and was finally shipped back from Venice loaded with gifts and 
much impressed, says Fdix, with "the great liberality and glory of 
the Christians.” 

Without resorting to such drastic measures the Friar did his 
utmost by argtunent and discussion to turn this “single-minded 
and upright Saracen, abounding in moral virtue,” firom the path 
of error, and the more eagerly because the old man admitted to a 
high opinion of the Christian faith. But he could never succeed, 
for it was Elphahallo's conviction that “all men may be saved in 
the £uth wherein they arc bom, provided they keep it pure ...” 
while he condemned with equal sternness the Mamduke or other 
renegades from Ch ri stianity, and those who forsook the Moslem 
fiuth; an opinion which F^ hdd to be a deplorable error, but 
endrdy &iled to shake.** 

When, on the borders of Egypt, the Calinus turned back, leav¬ 
ing the pilgrims to go on alone, the parting was grievous. The 
Christians felt, says Fdix, that they were losing the guidance of 
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one who had been like a Either to them. They must have known, 
humanly speaking, that they would never see the old man again, 
and that the absolute of the separation would be mitigated only by 
such chance letten and messages as might be carried by travcllett 
across the leagues that lay between Germany and the Holy Land. 
And besides all this Felix, at least, must have been convinced that 
not even death would restore this friend whose Eiith condemned 
him to eternal torment. At the parting he confesses “with shame 
... that some of the pilgrims were in tears.” Some of die pilgrims 
- the reader is sure that the Friar was one of them.” 





CHAPTER VIIl 


Last days in the Holy Land 

O n July 22 the pilgriim, having spent the night in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, gathered at the Franciscan 
convent on Mount Sion. There, in the infirmary, ''in a 
great chamber which the brethren call the Venetian Chamber,” 
the conclusion of the pilgrimage was formally announced in the 
presence of the governor of Jerusalem, the greater and the lesser 
Calini, the two Venetian captains, the Fatlier Guardian, Brother 
John of Prussia, and various high Moslem officials. When this was 
done, those who intended to make the pilgrinuge to Sinai were 
invited to remain in order to discuss the terms of a fresh contract, 
this time with the Moslem authorities direct, but in the presence 
of and before the departure of the captains, so that if the infidel 
screwed his demands too high the pilgrims might refuse them and 
return by sca.^ The rest went off to prepare for the road, for at 
once afi^ ditmer they would leave Jerusalem. 

Felix, of course, was one of those who suyed in the Venetian 
Chamber to thrash out the terms of the new agreement. When 
the confirence was ended he came out to find "everyone running 
to and fio, and packing up for the journey.” He turned to, and 
helped the servants to carry out the baggage of "my four lords,” 
and to load the donkeys which already stood waiting. 

The parting was, he »ys, "not without tcan.” He grieved not 
only to sec “his lords” go, and at the thought of the dangers before 
them, but also because of “my own loneliness and the misery 
which I was about to undergo in crossing the boundless waste of 
the desert..He gave them a letter which they were to deliver 
to his dear fiicnd. Prior Fuchs, and the lords bestowed on him a 
handsome sum toward the expenses of his journey to Sinai.* 

A certain amount of readjustment, both physical and mental, 
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was necessary for those pilgrims who remained in Jerusalem. The 
Hospital, half-ruinous though it might be in these days, was now 
&r too large for their diminished numbers; indeed it seems only 
to have been kept open for the regular summer pilgrim season.* 
Sometimes pilgrims put up at the house of that Christian of the 
Girdle known as the Gazelus, who acted as dragoman to the con¬ 
vent, and also had the right of supplying wine to the pilgrims.* He 
was not, however, popular as a host, and the pilgrim lords tried 
hard to persuade the prior of Mount Sion to t^e them in at the 
convent; he refused, though he made it clear that Felix was wel¬ 
come there sdll. The lay pilgrims therefore joined von Breydcn- 
bach's party at the pleasant house of Elphahallo, the lesser C^us. 
“In this house there were three chamben, besides a little solar 
chamber, and in the midst thereof was a hall or court of f^ size, 
wherein stood vines covered with bunches of grapes, while be¬ 
neath the house was a great cistern for the ceremonial bathings of 
the Saracens.” Here all the lay pilgrims found a lodging; die 
Calinus gave up two of the three rooms to them, keeping one only 
for himself and his brother, and leaving the pilgrims free use of the 
house, “so that they went in and out, slept and ate there, buying 
what they wanted, and cooking... at their own pleasure.” No 
wonder that von Breydenbach, whose standard may well have 
been high, recommended it as a lodging possessing two great 
conveniences, plendfbl water and quiet. 

But besides the material improvement in the situation of the lay 
pilgrims, all who remained in Jerusalem must have experien^ 
the enjoyable sensation of finding themselves promoted firom the 
status of mere tourists, almost, it might be said, of trippers, to that 
of visitors who sojourn in foreign parts. 

Brother Paul bdonged to a company even more select. He, a 
Franciscan who had lived for over a year in the Franciscan house, 
could almost rate himself as a resident. He had in fiux intended to 
stay longer, but the prior and convent, and we cannot wonder at 
them, had decided o^erwise. Just before the arrival of the summer 
pilgrims, among whom were Felix Fabri, von Breydenbach, and 
the rest, the prior had visited Paul in his cell, and after politely be- 
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littling the comforts of the convent, and as politely acknowledging 
the pleasure and profit which the brethren had derived from 
Brother Paul's company, invited him, in the most honourable 
terms, to leave them. The request was so firamed that not even 
Paul isced take ofience, but might rather preen himself upon the 
confidence which the convent reposed in him, wishing to entrust 
him with a mission to the court of the emperor. 

Before the invitation was accepted, the arrival of the summer 
pilgrimage presented Paul with an alternative. He was invited by 
the chamberlain of Mainz to join them in the Sinai pilgrimage; 
more than that, von Bieydenbach mentioned “ ‘a good benefice 
left by the landgrave of Hesse, and to that I will promote you, 
when by the grace of God we come homeward.' " 

On hearing this, says Paul, “my spirit revived, and my heart 
leapt up, rgoidng in me, and I said, ‘Would tlut this might be!''' 
But first he must have another interview with the prior. He re¬ 
ported the suggestion, leaving it to the other to make the decision. 
“If it pleases you, so be it, if not, tell me candidly, quite apart firom 
my own convenience, and I will willingly give up the idea for the 
sake of the obedience I owe.’’* 

The prior however agreed with alacrity. If the main object was 
to induce Brother Paul to leave Jerusalem, that had been obtained. 
The matter was settled with sadsfiiction to all - the only drawback 
being that Brother Paul was now reduced to a mere visitor. Yet 
he was one who could boost, and did, of a whole series of repeated 
devotions at every Holy Place in Jerusalem, and of more visits to 
the outlying ones than any ordinary pilgrim could number: 
“Twice visited I the Mount of Fasting, and the Fountain of Elias, 
dirice the dty of Jericho, twice [but he should have said “thrice"] 
the river of Jordan, twice the monastery of St. Jerome in the great 
wilderness...” and so on.* 

The Franciscans, for their part, seem to have felt a certain relief 
at the ending of another pilgrim season, and at being, as it were, 
once more m famille. Th^ celebrated this by giving a party; but 
not, as might have been expected, to any representatives of the 
many C^uistian sects injerusalem. One evening three great Saracen 
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lords rode up to the convent to enjoy the &iars’ hospitality and die 
hrcsher air of Mount Sion. They were the greater Caltnus, the 
governor of Jcrusalcni, and that ume Vaccardinm, or Fakhreddin, 
who was the hicnd of Emir Ycshbck and the special protector of 
the Franciscans. The hiars, as was their custom upon such occa¬ 
sions, chose the coolest place in which to entertain dieir guests; this 
was die church itself, and there carpets were spread, and cushions 
strewn, so that the Saracens might sit at ease in their own fuhion. 

“When they were setdcd,“ says Felix, who helped to wait on 
them, “the brethren brought them a repast in a tin dish, biscuits 
made with spices, some loaves of their bread, honey-cakes, and 
fhiits, grapes, almonds and melons, with cool water to drink.. 

After conversation with the friars the visitors turned to quesdon- 
ing the pilgrims through interpreters; the answen to th^ ques¬ 
tions the Moslems “heard... with wonder, and seriously discussed 
what they heard with one another; for they were grave and 
ancient men, with long beards and of much experience... and of 
a noble presence.” 

Besides conversing and answering questions both the friars and 
pilgrims took advantage of the visit to petition for redress of 
grievances. The Franciscans were promised that a Saracen who 
had attacked two of their number should “never trouble any 
Christian again”; tlie pilgrims were confirmed in their contention 
that the Saracen caretaker at the Church of the Ascension had erred 
in demanding a fee for admission; he also, the visiton said, would 
not do such a thing again. But they added, giving friendly warn¬ 
ing, “ ‘when you are walking abroad always... have some Sara¬ 
cen with you, that rude boys, whom we cannot hold in check, 
may not annoy you.’ 

Tbc party would, it seems certain, have been an unqualihed 
success, but for the unfortunate efiect of the supper upon several 
of the company. The InJomatSn for Pylgrymes warned Englishmen 
against “rokons and su^ cold ^ts, for they be not according to 
our complexion-”* Felix was to discover the same for himself He 
had “bofo at dinner and supper... committed excesses in eating 
too greedily of melons...” which, he explained, “at Jerusalem 
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arc very Urge and very sweet.” Retribution followed; next day 
Brother Bapdsta, the convent’s Infinmiius, had to take him in 
hand. He was up again the day after, and hearing that two of the 
pilgrims at JElphah^o’s house had also sobered, with “a stick to 
lean upon, I went down &om Mount Sion with great trouble, 
because of my weakness ..Not feeling well enough to walk 
back to the convent, he spent the day there, "but in the evening 
two knights brought me up, well amused and almost whole 
again.. 

The t^giims did not intend that their time in Jerusalem should 
be spent, apart from necessary preparations for the desert journey, 
in social gatherings, however pleasant They had the opportunity 
now of seeing places for which the crowded programme of 
ordinary pilgrimage allowed no time, and so, two days after the 
departure of the homing pilgrims, they met together in order to 
dedde what they should do. Unfortunately, according to Felix, 
"the devil sow^d tares.” Some pilgrims, and the Friar among 
them, were all for bold plans and long expedidom. These wished 
to visit the Sea of Galilee and Nazareth; they spoke even of going 
so far as Damascus. All these things had been possible earlier in the 
century, and were to be so later; de La Brocquiire had visited 
Nazareth, die Sea of Galilee and Mount Tabor on his way from 
Beirut to Damascus, finding Nazareth, which Felix specially 
longed to visit, only "a big village, built between two mountains," 
with its church in ruins, and the place of the Annundadon "pidful 
to sec.”** Von Harff also was to pass through northern Syria in 
spite of the disorders which followed the abdicadon of Q&’it Bey. 

Felix was sure that if all had been as enterprising as himself and 
his fiiends it could have been done, although both the Calini and 
the Father Guardian threatened worse dangers on the way to 
Nazareth than ever were to be met in the desert.* The more 

* In ihtt'chey may hive been conect. Rebtioei between tlie Maiaduke lultaoi and the 
Turkoman power in Aju Minor were wonening. and dingteesnent between thoe 
rcaeted on m B ed oui n tribei Our pilgrimi were to meet, u they west down to Simi. 
an BgvDOan anny on in way M nortfam Syria to deal with trouble there. Babri, X 44 a. 
Cf. wUthet, p. 19 a «nd a.; & Uue-Pooie, /fiiMvy EtYfU p. J47. 
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cautious or fainthearted among the pilgrims sciaed upon this ad¬ 
vice, addurg also that if some went to Galilee they might find, on 
their return, that the rest had already started for Sinai. “But h<«>- 
in,” says Felix with some heat, “they were mistaken, for they 
might have gone three times over before we set out from Jeru¬ 
salem ..Without, however, a sufficient number to subscribe 
toward buying off Arab hostility, the expedition would have been 
too expensive, and so was finally given up, but the difference of 
opinion engendered so much bad feeling among the pilgrims 
harmony was never completely restored. They had already, for 
convenience, divided themselves into three companies, two of 
eight and the third‘of six men. Now, though the first two re¬ 
mained on good enough terms, the third, that to which Felix 
belonged, and which contained presumably the more dating 
spirits, kept aloof, so that “they h^ two kitten fires in the... 
house, two kitchens, two cooks, and separate buying of provisions 
...” In the third company one of the knights, Peter Vclsch by 
name, revealing unexpected domestic gifts, took charge, “with 
two poor German Jews to help him,” of the cooking and catering. 
Unfortunately the soreness which the disagreement had left 
hind, besides being responsible for these cumbrous domestic ar¬ 
rangements, cau^ many things to be “left undone which we 
might easily have done had we been all of one mind.”^* 

The pilgrims might perhaps have done more, but certainly 
they managed to do much in thdr weeks of waiting. Some of 
their expeditions we have already anddpaced - their visit to the 
Madrasah al’ashtafiyah Qi’it Bey, and to the House of Pilate - 
but besides these and more vigils in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, for which they now had, as it were, an out-of-season 
ticket at the reduced fee of 5 ducats for all, there were walks in 
and around Jerusalem, visits to places of both sacred and profime 
interest, and the arduous journey down to the Dead Sea. 

More than one of these expe^dons, though not to risky as the 
entry into the temple, had to be undertaken with circumspection. 
Since the Saracens “in the early morning, and in the evening, 
when the sun is less hot... go out into their gardeiu and walk 
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about outside the gates..the pilgiiins, when they 'M'islied to 
make a complete circuit of the city, in order to sec the old walls 
&om the outside, must, like 

"Mad dogs and Englishmen 
Go out in the noonday sun,” 

and so they did, carrying a “packed lunch” and walking through 
“the exceeding great heat.” When they had made their tour they 
returned, as th^ had started out, by the Fish Gate, the present 
Jaffa Gate, and went with the test to the house of Eiphahallo, 
"and we refreshed ourselves there, for we were hot, dred and 
exceeding weary.”* • 

Another hot afternoon they were led by a Jew, "in a half-secret 
fashion,” to see the buildings close to the temple upon its southern 
side, g(^g first to a ruined Christian church, and dience into the 
crypt-Hke buildings which lay below the Madrasah and the 
Mosque al-Aq^ and which are still known as the Stables of 
Solomon. These, besides their archaeological interest, provided a 
not unpleasant thrill of danger, as they ran beneath the Haram 
enclosure itself. There was even an opening in the vault used by 
the Saracens for getting rid of the sweepings of the court above. 
“Had we not,” says F^, “been afraid, we might have climbed 
up over the rabbit into the courtyard of the temple.”** 

Another day the greater Calinus, having exacted from each of 
the pilgrims an advance payment of $ ducats for the Sinai journey, 
arranged, as a sort of “luck-penny,” a visit to the crusader 
Church of St. Anne, a mosque now, and therefore not usually 
shown to pilgrims. The Calinus did not himself guide the party, 
but sent his son, “Abre,” a youth of nineteen, and a servant. With 
these to lead them the pilgrims set off just before sunset “through 
secret lanes m Jerusalem” and were 1 ^ into the empty mosque, 
where the whitewash, as it flaked from the walls, showed below 
it the old wall paintings of the story of Joachim and Anna. In the 
days of Ludolph von Sochem these had not been washed over, 
nor, apparently, were Christiaiu forbidden to enter, for Ludolph 
had been amused to hear old Baguta, the Saracen woman who 
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acted as guide, interpret the pictured episodes, with tears in her 
eyes, as rcpcesenting the life of Mohanuned, pointing out espec¬ 
ially, says Ludolph, “the painting of the trees for parade wherein 
Mahomet kissed girls.. 

Once, by a lucky chance, and thcfnendlincss of a young Saracen, 
Felix and his companions were admitted into a phu:e not usually 
seen by pilgrims. As they passed the Tower of David one day and 
stopped to stare up at it, the castellan’s son signed to them with 
his hand that they might enter. In they went over the bridge and 
drawbridge, through two iron doors into the court of the casde 
where women, sitting sewing, covered their feces at the right of 
strangers and scurried away. The friendly yoimg man showed 
them over die whole place, so diat the knights could run a pro¬ 
fessional and respectful eye over the thick w'alls, the numerous 
towers pierced for war engines; there was a moat too, once deep 
but now silting up, and on the cast given over to growing the 
castellan’s vegetables.'* 

The greatest of the pilgrims’ expeditions, during this period of 
waiting, was that to the Dead Sea. This, as in Felix’s first pilgrim¬ 
age, was often combined with the visit to Jordan, but in 14^3 it 
had so far been omitted, why, Felix doesnotsay. Andnowthc two 
Calini deployed a rich variety of arguments against the expedition. 
They feared danger to the pilgrims feom Arabs, from “many 
harmful and poisonous animals... such as lions, bears, wild boars, 
snakes, worms, and the like,’’ which were reputed to abound on 
the shores of the sea. They suggested that the sultan, jealous of his 
own monopoly of the precious drug “tyriak,’’ had forbidden 
visits to the pla^ of its origin." They spoke also of the pestiferous 
stench of the waters, pointed out that there was “nothing beaute¬ 
ous there ... nothing pleasant,’’ and as a final “somewhat Geo¬ 
logical” argument, urged that the Dead Sea had no shadow of 
claim to any sanctity, and that the pilgrims ought to be content 
with having visited Ge blessed river Jordan. Four of the pilgrims 
were wrought upon by all this reasoning, but the rest persisted; 
SabaGytanco yielded, and sent for that “brave and faithful 
Moor," AmeG, governor of Bethlehem, to provide donkeys, and 
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hinudf, as one on good terms with the Arab tribes, to escort the 
pilgrims. 

Next morning , SO early that it was sdll dark, Ameth, accom* 
panied by slaves with mules and donkeys, was at the door of the 
Franciscan house. Felix, never backward when there was prospect 
of an excursion, “ran down in the dark from Sion to Millo, to the 
house of Elphahallo, in which their lordships die pilgrims lay,*' 
and finding all asleep there, roused them by hammering on the 
door with a stone. 

It was still starlight when the company surted, and by the time 
the sun rose they were &r down die Kidron Valley. But the heat 
grew and the pilgrims were glad to reach the monastery of St. 
Saba. Here was a convenient halting place, in which to pass the 
hottest hours of the day, and besides, St. Saba was, as it still is, one 
of the noted curiosides of the Holy Land. 

The pilgrims were welcomed by the few Greek monks, but 
when they went into the monastery they had a bad fright, for 
they found there “many Arabs of the desert, both husbandmen 
and highway-robben.** At once they suspected their guide of a 
plot against them, but he, seeing this, brought to them the sheik 
of the Arabs and with him “promised that wc should be safe both 
in our bodies and goods. If however, we chose graciously to 
bestow a fee or small present upon them ...“ The pilgrims took 
the hint A frw “madini" changed hands, the Arabs promised to 
escort the Christians down to the Dead Sea, and the pilgrims 
could, with minds at ease, take out scrips and wine bottles, while 
the Greek monks brought cold water, so that they might wash 
their fret and drink. In an atmosphere of peace and friendliness 
they then sat down to eat, sharing their biscuits with thdr guide 
and the Arabs. 

The heat of the afternoon was spent in pleasant sleep in the 
shade - or was so spent by all but Felix. He, insatiable of ex¬ 
perience, went off, and “rambled about by myself through all 
parts of the monastery, both down in the vaUey and up above, 
and narrowly examined all the caves and huts of die holy monks 
of old with great admiration, and also with peril of frUing as I 
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climbed up and down over rocks and crags.. Tbc place -“one 
of the mo« wondrous things which I have seen in all my travels” - 
fascinated Felix, and he explored eagerly the three tiers of caves, 
each cave separate “like the cells along one side of a dormitory"; 
the ruins of more cells and of greater buildings on the cliff top 
above; the church itself) “standing upon a rock which hangs in 
the air without any foundation,” from under which rock “flows 
out a stream, but a very small one, of living water, whereby the 
monks there support life.. .”*• 

The reputation of the Dead Sea was such that the medieval 
traveller foxmd it difficult to keep his head and exactly record his 
own observations at the sight of it “It is always smoking, and 
dark like Hell's chimney.”** The stench of it prevent^ any 
coming near.** A feather would sink in it, but iron would swim.** 
Here was to be found that poisonous snake, the Tyr, &om which 
tyiiak was made, blind but so venomous that if it bite a horse die 
rider dies,** so strong and fierce that “it is said to throw itself 
through a board three fingers thick when it is angry.”** 

Our pilgrims reached the shore at sunset, and had little time to 
suy, but that little was enough. Felix and some others scrambled 
out along some ruins till they were able to look down into the 
water and there “saw, touched, and tasted it” Here we come to 
real experience, if a little heightened by imagination. It was “clear, 
but exceeding salt and thick.” A man “who puts his hands into it 
feels a pricking ... as though they were full of fleas and gnats... 
and this he will sufler for many houn...” Felix went so far as to 
take some of the water into his mouth; the effect, he says, was 
that of boiling water.** All told, the Friar’s descripdon agrees not 
too ill with dut of the modem traveller who said that the taste 
was like sea water mixed with Epsom sales and quinine, that it 
acted on the eyes as pungendy as smoke, and that it produced 
upon the skin a sensadon resembling that of prickly heat. 

The pilgrims were allowed no longer stay, for the escort “with 
loud shouts” w'ere urging them to come away, and they, looking 
about at the surrounding desoladon of salt-white rocks and stones 
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by the shore, and beyond, ground "black... as though it had been 
burned up with a devouring fire,” were not sorry to turn their 
backs on that place of wrath. 

They had hoped to spend the night in those mins which were 
commonly known, though Fdix was critical of the identification, 
as the monastery of St. Jerome. They did manage to explore the 
buildings, and to sec and admire the wall paintings in what had 
been tl^ church; but according to the Friar, the place o^ered 
three disadvanages as a camping ground: the smell of the Dead 
Sea could still be detected h^, there were scorpions among the 
stones, and the ruins harboured a great company of bats, which, 
the jnlgrims had been warned, were in the habit of biting off the 
noses of visitors and dying away with their prey. “Men who have 
long noses are in greater danger than others." The pilgrims kept 
doeir hands over their noses while they explored the buildings, but 
to protect them while sleeping presented more difilculty. The 
party, dscrcfbre, mounted again and rode away, over wide, dull 
flats toward the hills, reachhig, a little before midnight, a safe 
place at the head of a valley. Then, having supped, "where each 
man sac down to eat, there he by down to sinp, and there we 
slept dll morning in our clothes as wc were, save only that we 
took off our gaiters and shoes."** 

In addition to these excursions which Felix shared with all the 
pilgrims, he was able, like Brother Paul, to accompany the Fran¬ 
ciscans in their rounds of the Holy Places outside Jerusalem. On 
the Feast of the Transfiguration he went up with them to the 
Church of the Ascension on the Mount of Olives. After Mass a 
variety of interesting sights ofifered themselves: the church itself; 
a view "as £u as the Dead Sea, and fer and wide over the Holy 
Land”; and the curious and amusing spectacle of eastern Christians 
at one of their supersddoiu practices. For in the church a group of 
these men were, with butter, trying to embrace one of the 
polished marble columns so that the fingers of one hand might 
touch those of the other, a feat which these "supersddous Bastems" 
believed to promise great good luck, but “unless a nun has rather 
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long fingen, he cannot touch one hand with the other ... After 
them wc Westerns played the same in jest... and I was just able 
to join the dps of my two longest fingers with a strong hugging 
and pressure.”** The eve of the Assumpdon was likewise cele¬ 
brated by the convent. A tent, roofed and hung with upcstrics» 
was carried to the place of the Dormidon,* an altar set up with 
“costly stufis... paintings, images, monstrances, and... candles,” 
and boughs of palm and olive, grass and Bowers strewn dll the 
place wras "a beauteous holy grove.” The sound of complin sung 
in the open there attracted bodi Saracens, who looked on open- 
mouthed, and eastern Chrisdaus who pressed in and followed up 
the Ladn rite with a service of their own. These competidve olv 
servances were prolonged throughout the night at the Churdi 
of the Sepidchre of the Blessed Virgin outsit the walls, with 
great sads&cdon to Felix who was convinced that “no place was 
more beaudfuUy adorned than ours, nor wras any singing more 
solemn”; besides being solemn it was so loud “that the voices and 
howls of the other Chrisdans were not heard.”** 

But in addidon to his share in the Uturgical excursions of the 
&iars, Felix was able, in their selca ecclesiasdcal company-a 
reveratee of parsons indeed - to enjoy an expedidon in which the 
by pilgrims did not parddpate. Gregarious though be was, and 
&iendly toward all, an opportunity of escape firom lay society 
was as great a rehef to himas, toa fourth form master at a boarding 
school, are the intervals when he can smoke a pipe in the company 
of his colleagues and contemporaries. So, the Friar, having a great 
desire to be alone at Bethlehem, permission was obtained from 
the Father Guardian, and he slipp^ away with tw^ of the Fran¬ 
ciscan brethren. The secrecy of the expedidon, the congenial 
society, the freedom to explore, all made it a memorable occasion. 
This time he could turn aside to see a village not usually included 
in the Bethlehem pilgrimage but interesting to Felix because 
menrioned in the Old Testament - “to the best of my ability, I 
passed by no place known to me firom the... Scripture without 

* TV Cfcutdi of die Dotmitioa it on Moent Sioo tad b «fae ia|>po««l liee oTdie bouie 
of die BlMtd Vii^ in itUeh the died. 
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visiting U." Not only did the village possess biblical associations 
but it was remarkable for its wine. “I never," says Felix, "re¬ 
member to have drunk better wine."“ 

At Bedilchem that night, sleepless with cxdtcmcnt, Felix was 
able to make his way, by a door luckily left unlocked, into the 
Chapel of the Nativity itself, and to keep vigil there; it was an 
experience diat moved him deeply. Morning Mass was followed 
by an expedition to the Church of the Shepherds, and a tour of 
the village during which he "scanned it narrowly." After dinner 
he and his two companions rode out on hired donkeys through 
"such lovely country that I have not seen its like throughout all 
the Holy Land," among firtiit trees of every kind, and by the side 
of the little rill which watered the place, and so to the three great 
pools, known as the Pools of Solomon. Here they came im- 
expectedly upon the workmen, "architects, clerks of the works, 
overseers, and masten," employed upon the great irrigation under¬ 
taking of the Sultan Qi’it Bey, an interesting but slightly un¬ 
nerving encounter, for Felix had no safe-conduct; it was therefore 
thoi^t best to make an unostentatious but prompt withdrawaL** 
Another morning, after long hours of vigil in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, Felix conceived the idea of an impromptu cx- 
pedidon. He approached three young &iars, who also had watched 
all night in the church, with the suggestion of an outing in the 
Valley of jehosaphat They were willing, provided the visitor 
would make it all right with their Superior. So the three "went 
down into the street of the cooks, wherein I bought, "says Felix, 
"for the brethren and for myself, pastry made widi eggs, cakes, 
meat pies, roasted meat, bunches of grapes, and figs. With these 
provisions wc went down into the valley, crossed the brook to 
the firm... and there sat down in the shade under the olive trees, 
and break&sted merrily together."*” The place of this merry 
breakfast was the Gardoi of Gethsemane. 

Yet even in such expedidons Felix did not reach the highest 
pitch of enjoyment of which he was capable, for he was one ot 
those sociable individuals who yet find themselves, on occasion, 
the best company of alL So that chapter of the Evagatorium which 
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u headed “F.F.F/s Lovely Pilgriinagc’* is the account of another 
excursion undertaken on a moment’s impulse, but this time alone. 

The impulse came to him as he sto^, after matins, "in the 
upper walk of the cloister ... as the day was breaking. While I 
gazed down into the Valley of Gehinnon, I was seized with a 
longing to go that very morning so far down the valley that I 
should no longer be able to see the Mount Sion..." If that were 
a mere whim it was easy to find a serious pretext - the positions 
of "the well of En Ro^” and of "the stone Zoheleth" needed 
investigation. "And thence I might go yet further down the 
valley, and see whether the brook Cedron [Kidron] hath running 
water in it in the lower ground ... After this I might climb up 
the Mount of Ofience..." 

He thought to ask of the Father Guardian a companion from 
among the fiiars, but refi'ained, for "I did not dare to awaken 
that venerable man, who was still asleep." It was therefore alone, 
and a litdc fearful, that he set ofi*. comforting himself with the 
thought that the Saracens would not leave their beds till the sun 
rose, and by that time he would be Cu fiom the dty. 

Being the man he was he did not go far without breaking hb 
£ut upon some most excellent, ripe figs whidi he found in a 
garden below Mount Sion, while the fountain of Siloam in its 
rocky deft provided him with a drink, as well as the refieshment 
of a wash. Then down he went again, following the course of the 
Kidron, the only man awake and abroad in the young day, fisr 
"the sun had now risen, and was shining on the tops of the moun¬ 
tains, but where I was it was still partly dark, and dripping with 
morning dew.” 

He reached the point which had been his first ol^ect to attain, 
for as the valley turned he at last lost si^t of Mount Sion. Next 
there was the course of the Kidron to investigate; did it here, as 
some said, nm underground? When he had satisfied himself that 
the bed of the brook was quite dry, be began to search for the 
well and the stone, but found neither, “only a dstem and many 
rocks.” Leaving these problems unsolved he climbed the Mount 
of Offence where, among other historical assodations, he recalled 
o 
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the tradition that in thia place Solomon built a house for his 
concubines. Felix was ready to accept the supposition as probable; 
if the ** ‘threescore queens and fourscore concubines, and virgins 
without number’ ’’ of the Song of Solomon arc to be taken liter¬ 
ally, “without any spiritual meaning, he must nec<l$, die Friar 
considered, “have had many houses for so many women.” From 
the mountain Felix came down again “at a quick pace, to the 
“Pyramid of jehosaphat” in the vaUey, which he examined “with 
great care ... climbing in through the window,” not from idle 
curiosity but in the interests of Hblical archaeology, in order to 
decide for himself if he could accept the theory which identified 
it with Absolom’s pillar. 

That was the end of the Friar’s happy and solitary excursion; 
"when I had seen these things, I crossed over the brook Cedron, 
went up to the Mount Sion, and came in to dinner full of sweat 
and in a burning heat.” And he adds with some pride, “when the 
Father Guardian and the brethren heard that I had visited all those 
placa unmolested, they were astonished.” 

The last two days of the pilgrims* stay in Jerusalem came, and 
preparations for t^ journey took the place of sightseeing. We 
thall not now inquire into these preparations, which belong to the 
account of the dwert journey, except in so fiir as they were con¬ 
cerned with the collection and disposal of those sacred relics and 
secular mementos which, carried though the desert upon camels, 
overseas in the hold of a ship, and upon horseback across the Alps, 
would be at last unpacked and displayed to the wondering, awe¬ 
struck, or delighted eyes of the pilgrims’ fiiends. 

Many pilgrims, doubtless, had like Felix brought with them 
rings and other jewellery, whether their own or not, to lay upon 
the Holy Places, but ridi men took pleasure also in buying such 
articles in Jerusalem, thus obtaining not only a ring or an orna¬ 
ment which had touched the sepulchre or foe rock of Calvary, 
but one which was of fine and curious foreign workmanship. So, 
in de Caumont’t luggage travelled home to France a large collec¬ 
tion of pretty and costly objects, including a whole batch of thirty- 
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three silver rings, and six tings of scarlet chalcedony, good for 
stanching blood, all of which had been laid upon the sepulchre.** 

These were a layman's purchases. Priests lilce Felix and William 
Wey, remembering their brethren and the ctmTcnt at home, 
looked for things of another sort, and Jerusalem, like any great 
tourist centre used to catering for the taste of visiton, was able to 
provide these also. Felix bought “three costly cloths for our 
sacristy, wherewith to cover the chalice ... one of these cloths is 
wliitc, another blue, and the third yellow."** William Wey 
brought back with him, and at his death bequeathed to the 
monastery at Edington, a greater and more curious assortment of 
mementos, for there were curtains of blue buckram and cloth 
“stained" (i.e. painted) with the Temple of Jerusalem, the Mount 
of Olives, and Bethlehem; there was “a cruciEx in paper closed 
with boards"; leaves of parchment with pictures of the temple 
and Mount of Olives; a whole quire of paper “with the painting 
of Our Lord his Passion”; there were wooden models of the 
Chapel of Calvary, the Church of Bethlehem, and more curiotu, 
of the Mount of Olives and the Valley of jehosaphat,** 

Both lay and ecclesiastical pilgrims had a hmey for taking home 
with them articles which recorded the measurements of some or 
all of the Holy Places. For de Caumont these took the form of 
“girdles of silk and gold thread with the measurements of the 
Holy Sepulchre.”** “Behind the choir" in the church at Edington 
was to be found a priest's version of this type of memento in "a 
hoard" containing “the length of our Lord his sepulchre, with the 
height of the door, the breadth of the door, the length of our 
Lord his foot, the deepness of the mortise of the cross, and the 
roundness of the same,” brought home by William Wey.** Even 
a poor or miserly pilgrim could afford to follow the example of 
John Poloner, who paced the distances between the Holy Places 
“with the greatest care I could,”** or of Margery Kempc, who 
gave as something w’orth giving to her host in Italy, “the measorc 
of Christ's grave.”** 

Actual relics were, of course, most desirable acquisitions. In 
1506 the pilgrims were entertained by die Franciscans to “a right 
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honest dinner" in the cloister, just before their departure. After 
dinner in came "a basin full of folded papen with relics in each of 
them” which were distributed among the guests.•• What these 
relics were we do not know, but since they were presented by the 
Frandscaiu themselves diey can hardly have included those chip- 
pings &om the Holy Places which the pilgims were warned that 
they must on no account appropriate. 

That warning was fint given at Ramie, and repeated at Jeru¬ 
salem. But in spite of exhortations, in spite of the unpleasant 
consequences in which a relic hunter might involve both himself 
and his companions,*' and in spite of precautions taken to safe¬ 
guard the holy objects, precious and venerated fragments of the 
Holy Places of Chhstian worship did go homeward in the luggage 
of the pilgrims. In the Franciscan convent that “part of the pillar 
at which Christ was scourged” was “made fast to the wall by iron 
bars,” but William Wey took back with him a piece of it, as w'dl 
as “a stone of the Mount Calvary, a stone of the SepiJchre.”** 
The Armenian priests kept a lynx eye upon their share of the stone 
which was roll^ to the door of ^ sepulchre, but one of their 
number smuggled into the church a German knight who shared 
Felix’s first visit to Jerusalem, in order that he might help himself 
to a piece. 

There was no embargo, fix>m the Christian side, upon nails or 
pieces of the copper shnthing of the Golden Gate. If a pilgrim 
chose to nm the risk, he might cake what he could find of such 
things; von Harfi*, who as we have seen appropriated some of 
these relics when let into the Dome of the Ro^, reported the 
gate as much cut about, doubtless by earlier collecton, or by the 
Moslems who were willing to trade bits of the desired com¬ 
modities to the more cautious among the pilgrims.*' 

The eagerness with which the pilgrims sought many of the 
relics was due not only to the sanctity of these, but to their re¬ 
puted curative and protective properties. Roses firom Jericho 
were said to be of assistance to barren women;** reeds firom Sc. 
Catherine’s fountain at Sinai to women in labour;** a piece of 
stone fiom the Church of St. Anne in Jerusalem to pregnant 
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women.** Watet from Jordan had many remarkable properties 
which not only made it desirable for use at baptism, but which 
also created a demand for it among “warlocks and witches.’’** 
German kmghts had a keen, and according to Felix, a special 
interest in relics of the Holy Innocents; . in our company an 
exceeding rich nobleman,’’ having failed to discover any such 
among the dist of the cave at Bethlcbcm, approached the greater 
Calinus with an o 5 cr of loo ducats (or an entire body. When he 
learnt that the sultan reserved to himself the monopoly of these, 
so great was the German's desire to acquire one that he even 
considered making the Sinai pilgrimage in order that “he might 
buy a child when he came to Ca^.’’ 

lelix himselT did not “set much value upon new relics ... 
especially those which have been bought from Saracens or horn 
eastern Christians ...’’ and in this matter of the Holy Innocents 
had such grave doubts that he made inquiries - we may guess of 
his hiend Elphahallo - and learnt that the Saracens of £gypt did 
a brisk trade in &kes of this particular class of relics. Dead bodies 
of young or stillbom children were procured, then “Saracens and 
Mamelukes ... slash them with knives... embalm the bodies... 
and seU them to Christian kings, princes, and wealthy people.. .’’** 
The Friar’s own selection of relics was irreproachable, with the 
possible exception of that piece of die stone of the sepulchre 
mentioned above, which its owner, dying during the voyage 
home, bequeathed to him.** The test, which he collected for 
himself, were of a different kind. Two days before the pilgrims 
were to leave Jerusalem, he “rose early before sunrise, and having 
said matins ... stole out of the convent aloue.’’ His purpose was 
twofold; he wished to take a last look at the Holy Places round 
about Mount Sion, in the Valley ofjehosaphat, and on the Mount 
of Olives. But besides that “in each of these places I picked up 
pebbles, marked them, and put them into a bag which I carried 
with me... Moreover, I gathered some of the thorns which grow 
in the hedges on the side of the Mount of Olives and the Mount 
Sion, and I bound twigs of them together, and wove them into a 
crown of thorns ..All the hot day be laboured, “picking up 
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little stones at the holy places,” and on the way bock bought to 
contain them that "oblong basket,” the safe passage of which 
with its contents through the customs of Egypt was to cause him 
much anxiety/* 

In addition to all these objects, whether secular in their character 
but sanctified by contact with the Holy Places, or commemorating 
these pictorially, or surreptitiously detached from, or harmlessly 
gathered at thrm, the lay pilgrims took home with them, unless 
de Caumont is an exception, a variety of articles of the kind that 
any tourist may bring home with him from foreign travel. The 
Gascon knight, young, rich, and noble, carried back to France 
pfts "for my wife, and for ^ lords and dames of my country,” 
the inventory of which fills a number of pages, and consists of 
thirty-five articles, many of them collective. In the hutch (i.e,, 
the raised chest) of cypress wood, the three chests of cypress wood, 
and the two chests of painted wood were packed - as well as the 
rings which had touched the sepulchre, as well as bits of the 
Golden Gate and of the manger at Bethlehem, and a botdc of 
Jordan water - lengths of red damask, of cloth of gold, of black 
camlet, of white sadn; rosaries of ivory and of black musk; 
purses of silk and gold thread; gloves of white deerskin; birds 
of Cyprus to perfume the house;* with so many other charming 
things that the reader is tempted to wonder whether the devout 
young sire de Caumont did not spend part of his time in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre bargaining with the merchants 
there.** 

Livestock was occasionally picked up and taken home by the 
pilgrims. We have already noticed the parrot, which caused 
mudi embarrassment to its owner upon Cola’s return journey. 
Henry of Lancaster, Earl of Derby, took back another parrot, 
whose cage with its hook and cord are duly noted among other 
itenu of the earl’s household expenditure, but which miscarried, 

* Or pechip* **bMi of ChYpte.** Tbc«e woe ofcjecci miide ia die itupe of bitdi aod 
ootettd wicb ffethsn uid Sued with iwecooccotcd eumt or p owde w . ‘*Poudte de 
Chyece'* was compoted of oniiTOOt, mialt, and dret. 1 m *'budt’' wete lomettmei pto- 
tmU wRh cafca of foU or lilvet wire. V. Gay, CleiMlre AnkM^fi^ Ju Mojtn At* 

(Paru, ipaS), p. idpioodef *'aia(letadeChypM,’*a^H.Havatd, OktiwuMiredfr/MwaiNe- 

naK (Pidi, iISt-RO), m, 103a, under "oimia.'' 
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in some mysterious way, during the journey home and never 
reached England,*^ The earl also acqtdred a leopard, for whose 
transport considerable prepararion was needed; a “caban" had to 
be made for it, a “matte” bought, and during the voyage generous 
rations of meat were drawn for it. 

Nor was it only in the Holy Land that the pilgrims collected 
their strange assortment of souvenirs. Felix and ^ companions 
were to amass and to smuggle through the Egyptian customs 
many things acquired in Egypt. Henry of Lancaster, not content 
with his parrot and leopard, carried home from Rhodes a human 
trophy, a converted Saracen, whom the carl caused to be baptized 
with his own name, and provided with a pilgrim's gown and a 
pair of shoes.** From Rhodes too in 1494, the noble Captain 
Agosdno Contarini carried away, as a relic of the si^, a stone 
bombard hall. On the same voyage Casola condescended, while 
at Crete, to follow the example of the other pilgrims and, half 
disdainfully, one imagines, to lay out a few ducats on “work done 
in cypress wood, and ... articles of devotioa painted in the 
ancient style.”** 

On August 23 the pilgrims met while it was still dark outside 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, having determined overnight 
“to make one last general round of all the holy places in Jerusalem 
and its neighbourhood.” They accomplished their task, taking the 
Holy Placa in the dty, the Valley of Jehosaphat and the Mount 
of Olives before dinner, and spending the afremoon in a tour of 
the Valley of Siloam, Mount Gihon “and ... Mount Sion above 
and below.” The reader will not be surprised to learn that all this 
was done only “by working very hard.”** At last, fatigued but 
indomitable, they entered the Church of the Holy Sepulchre for 
the last of their vigils. The night was spent, according to Felix, 
with unusual devotion; he himself, the first Dominican, he says, 
ever to do so, sang Mass in the inner chamber of the Sepulchre, 
with the tomb as an altar. “V^th a loud and joyful voice I 
sang... and it seemed to me that my voice was much clearer and 
lou^ than usual”** 
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In the morning came anti-climax. With all the fervour of 
leave-taking, the pilgrims rushed firom one holy place to an¬ 
other, kissing altar, or pillar, or pavement, but listening all the 
time for the sound of the Saracen officers, who were usually only 
too ready to turn them out of the church at an early hour. Today 
they did not come; the Christians could only suppose that some 
last extortion was contemplated. 

The arrival of the Greater Calinus at the wicket in the West 
door, and the news he brought, gave new motive and poignancy 
to their anxiety. He told them t^t the donkeys and camels were 
assembled, and waiting to start. 

Yet it was noon before the pilgrims were let out, to snatch a 
hasty meal, and then to the labour, and a sore labour they were 
to find it, of getting the camels loaded. When that was done they 
must set their faces towards the dreaded journey across the desert.** 

Upon that journey we cannot at present follow them, but 
must leave Brother Felix and his companions, concluding with 
the words which he used to conclude the fint part of his b^k: 


“DEO SIT LAUS. 

Finit peregrinado Iherosolymitana.' 
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